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ADVERTISEMENT. 



As thii work makM itt appenanoe at a tune whan a ndaondantanding prendJt between the CoUegiate 
Chapter and a party in liancherter, the Author jodgee it neeeaarj to itate, — 

Fint^ That the dociimente in the poeiewion of the Chapter Houae. — now edited, translated, and 
commented upon,— were intmsted to the Author's inspection long before these unhappy disputes had 
commenced; — at a time when the publication of them coald not be supposed to bear upon any ecclesi- 
astical question whaterer since agitated;^ 

Secondly, That if the Author pbood any doubt whaterer,— at the utmost a rery fiunt one [see 
page 19d], — whether the doeumente might be regarded as still open for his consultation, he has satisfied 
himself that it was nerer understood they were withheld during a single moment from his examination i — 

Thirdly, That in any comments passed upon these documents, the Author does not identify himself 
with any party whatsoerer ;-. 

Fourthly, That if the Collegiate Chapter of fiianchester intrusted to the Author the examination 
of their charters, &c., it would be most unreasonable to suppose, that the members of this capitular 
body should be held rssponsible in the slightest degree whaterer for any yiews which might be entertained 
in the memoir now published; — and 

Fifthly, That it would be no less inconsistent^ if the Author, while unaroidahly touching upon 
debateaUe matter, should arrogate to himself the iniaUibility of any condoaions to which he might 
arrire, — especially if such conclusions should be opposed to the Tiews of the Collegiate Chi^ter of 
BCanchester, in whose erudition, as well as good intentions, he phues the deepest confidence. 

S. H.*W. 



PREFACE. 



In this Pre&ce I shall advert, in a very general manner, first, to the circumstances which 
gave rise to the publication, in 1830, of the three former volumes, — and 

In the second place, to the reasons which subsist for publishing a fourth or supple- 
mentary volume. 

And, first, of the three former volumes, towards which the earliest materials had been 
collected by a very worthy man and good scholar, who died soon after the commencement of 
his labours* 

If the design of this work orig^ted with the late Mr. G^reswell, Master of the School 
of Chetham's Hospital, the execution is due to the spirited publisher Mr. Agnew, who is 
assuredly entitled to no ordinary meed of gratitude firom the inhabitants of Manchester, in 
his zeal to illustrate the interesting topography of the second city in Great Britain. 

Among the distmg^hed institutions of Manchester, the Collegiate Church, the Free 
Gnunmar School, and Chetham's Hospital, have ever stood in the foremost rank. In a 
history of these foundations, under the proposed editorship of the possessor of Mr. Greswell^s 
collections, the hite Mr. William Ford, it had been intended to preserve the memories of 
founders and benefactors, to enumerate their useful hibours, and to specify their munificent 
grants. 

But Mr. Agnew was deceived in the editorial assistance promised him, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary outlay which he had incurred to render the volumes worthy the 
patronage of Manchester. Numerous were the graphical embellishments which had been 
executed in the first style of the arts, from original paintmgs and drawings, expressly made 
for the work. These, as I have remarked on a former occasion, were accomplished at an 
expense so enormous, as to preclude every reasonable hope of pecuniary remuneration. 

In feeling for the disappointment and for the ruinous outlay of the publisher, and in my 
anxious wish to promote a work of this public interest, I undertook myself to supply the 
place of the individual whose services had been withdrawn fi!om the editorship. In accepting 
this office, however, I was led to suppose that the materials of the proposed history were so 
complete that little more labour would devolve upon me than the arrangement of them in a 
due methodical form. But in the course of the task I was doomed to great annoyance. 
It was evident that a most wide field of information subsisted, perfectly unknown to Mr. 
Greswell, the original suggestor of the history, who had been employed in merely collecting 
materials, but had not himself, as I began to discover, composed a single line of the history. 
The pages of manuscript which I had at first conceived to have been actually written for 
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Mr. Agnew's splendid publication, proved to be little more than extracts firom previous 
histories or records of Lancashire, too many of which, under a popular form, had long 
been in drculation. 

Under these circumstances I was at last compelled to turn author myself, and although 
the original information which I sought and obtained from divers sources fiur exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations, I was still aware of the great deficiency of information which sdll 
subsbted, — a deficiency which could only be supplied by access to the chaiters of foundatioa 
and other records deposited in the muniment chest of the Chapter House, which, during the 
progress of " The Great Tithe Cause of Manchester," was not likely to be granted. 

Having thus found my labour to be infinitely greater than I expected, which inierferad 
exceedingly with other engagements, Mr. Agnew was advised by me to procure the aid of 
Mr* Padmer^ architect, and Mr. Whatton, to each of whom distinct porticms of the history 
were assigned. 

The result was a work in three volumes quarto, with profuse embellishments, under the 
general title of ** thb bistort of the foundations of manchkstbr," &c* 

Of this work, thx bistort of thx collkgb and collkoiatb churcb of man*^ 
cbbstbr, founded by .Thomas, Lord la Warre, was written by mjrself. It occuqpied the 
whole of the first, and half of the second volume : 

The remaining half of the second volume contained the valuable architbctural 

DBSCRIPTION of thb COLLBGIATB CHURCH AND iCOLLBGB OF IflAKCHBSTBE, by MlV JollB 

Palmer, architect : 

While the. third volume, drawn up by Mr. Whatton, was a histobt of thX; maii« 

CHBSTBR SCHOOL AND THB CHBTHAM HOSPITAL AND LIBRART* 

Such were the incidents connected with the original appearance of the work. 

Of the first contributors to the ** History of the Foundations of Mandesler'' I am 
now the only survivor,— experiencing the infirmities of age, yet still trusdng that I shall 
be enabled to further illustrate the ecclesiastical history of my native town, now advanced 
to the rank of an episcopal see and city, by the completion of a fourth and soppleiBental 
volume. TUs will comprise two great divisions, the first of which is now presented to the 
pablic under the title : thb ancibnt parish church of manchbstbr, and wht it was 

COLLBOIATBD. 

The second great division will contain notbs and additions to thb hibtoat of 
THB WARDBNS OF T^B MANCBB8TBR coLLBOB, bcbg intended to supjdy the d^ciencies 
of the former velumes,. and ending with the formation of the Bishopric. The histories also 
of the two other foundations of Manchester will be continued down to the present 



' ^Having thua staled the geqerai design of the supplementary volume, I would, in the 
second place, explain the causes which have led to its production. 



PREFACE. Vll 

' Between the publicatioii of the first three volames of the manchbstbr foukdatioi^s, 
and the appearance of a fourth, or supplementary volume, eighteen years or more have 
intervened. The additional volume owes its existence to the Reverend Canon Wray, 
without whose aid I never could have accomplished my present labour. 

It was during the period when I was engaged in my former work that this gentleman 
was a Chaplain of the College. He had then no access to the muniment chest of the Chapter 
Houses but he supplied all my requisitions to the utmost of his means, from such resources 
as were exclusively his own, or had been collected by Mm, coiisidering no trouble too great 
in furnishing me with information. 

But soon after the former publication had taken place, circumstances changed. On the 
fifth of October, 1830, Mr. Wray was elected fellow of the Manchester College, in the room 
of the Reverend C. W. Ethelston, deceased, to which office, agreeably to an act of parliar 
ment, the title of Canon was afterwards attached. By this elevation Canon Wray had access 
to the charters, &c., of the Collie, firom which he obtained for me, with the concurrence of 
the Dean and Chapter, the loan of the great charter of foundation, which I was permitted to 
decipher at my house in York. 

About four or five years ago I came to reside a few miles from Manchester, when I felt 
anxious to be acquainted with other documents, of which I possessed a few notes and abstracts 
made by Canon Wray. My wishes were instantly acceded to by the liberality of the Col- 
legiate 'Chapter, in the course of which I made personal acquaintance with Canon Parkinson, 
who even allowed me to copy his own collections which he had made fitnn other sources of 
information towards a history of the College and Colle^te Church. Tlie generous and 
unostentatious manner in which he fecilitated my frequent references to the muniment chest, 
will never be efiaoed firom my memory. 

Mor ought I in gratitude to omit mention of the politeness which I received from the 
late Dean, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Herbert, and the other Canons, members oif the Chapter. 

After having been thus possessed of such an accession of inedited documents, I became, 
while studying them, acquainted with the fiict, that the motives which gave rise to the col- 
legiating of the ancient Church of Manchester were two-fold : the first resulting from the 
increase of population which had arisen in the large parish of Manchester, while the second 
ensued firom the abuses of patronage. A capitular body was accordingly constituted, which 
had in view two objects solely :-» the augmentation of Divine worship, and a more efficient 
cure of souls. 

But the incident most worthy of remark was the remonstrance of the Founder him- 
self agunst the degradation of ecclesiastical discipline, which had ensued from the rectors 
of Manchester having been employed in the secular offices of their patrons. This was 
expressed in as strong language as Wyclifie himself was in the habit of using. And thus, 
the coUegiating of the ancient parish church of Manchester assimilated itself with the earliest 
movement of reform in England. 

This was a discovery, as I conceived, of the deepest interest, yet so much did I mistrust 
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my own capability of appreciadng its value, that I submitted some of the extracts made 
from the charters, to the judgment of a very old and esteemed literary friend, who hiqppened 
to be then in Edinburgh, Mr. Trevelyan, now Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart, whose 
knowledge of the history of the English church I knew to be profound. Upon his 
coinciding with me in an opinion of the high historical importance which ought to be attached 
to the facts thus developed, I began to study with much earnest attention the era of Wycliffe, 
who, I soon found, had pronounced, that, in conjunction with the invasions of the rights of 
patrons by the Papal see, the abuses in ecclesiastical discipline introduced by patrons them- 
selves, constituted some of the greatest grievances of this eventfril period. 

Such are the simple circumstances connected with the coll^;iating of the parish church 
of Manchester. A charter was conceded to the reforming spirit of the days of LoUardism, 
which owed a dubious allegiance to canonical authorities and precedents. Whether, therefore, 
it can be safely quoted in inquiries concerning the nature of appropriations in general, — at 
present the subject of a truly learned argument in Manchester, — I shall express no opinion 
whatever. 

It is sufficient for me, in reference to the truth and correctness of the for^^ing narrative, 
to offer the following explanation : — 

Should it be thought that the present work has been suggested by the discussion of 
certain ecclesiastical questions with which Manchester has for several months been agitated, 
— ^it is certain that any such motive as this has met with no response whatever in the mind of 
the Author. He has arrived at a period of life in which repose is far more congenial to his 
feelings than the field of religious controversy. Had the contention occurred earlier, it is 
doubtful if the present volume would ever have seen the light. But to recede was found 
impossible. Far too large a portion of the volume had been printed off. 

Neither would the Author have felt the delicacy of his position half so much, if he had 
not been indebted to the College for the most valuable portion of the materials which he was 

printing. 

Yet these circumstances ought still to create no reasonable difficulty, so long as the 
path of duty open to every conscientious annalist remains unclouded. While the writer is 
forbidden to suppress any fact or incident whatever which might affect the sacred truth of 
history, not a single line will fall fit>m him, inimical to the best interests of a Collegiate 
institution, which, notwithstanding occasional aberrations, such as may be detected in the 
ecclesiastical occurrences of England during every age, has diffused the greatest blessings 
upon the Christian community of Manchester. 



S. HIBBERT-WARE. 



Bak Bamt, near Altrimghamt 
April 2l8t, 1848. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO THB 



ANNALS OF THE COLLEGE 



Aim 



COLLEGIATE CHURCH, 

MANCHESTER, 

FOUNDED BY THOMAS, LORD DE LA WARRE, 

A.D. Mccccxxn. 



As the circumstances which gave rise to the 
foundation of the College and Collegiate Church 
of Manchester canaot be appreciated without the 
aid of a history dating from the earliest knowa 
records of the towoi this object vill be at- 
tempted after the following manner : 

First) by an inquiry into the origin of the two 
Saxon Kirks of Saint Michael and Saint 
Mary, Manchester, which were endowed 
with a carucate of land named the Kirk- 
man's Huhne; 
Secondly, by a glance at the period when 
Roger de Poictiers held all tne lands be- 
tween the Ribble and the Mersey; 
Thirdly, by a chronicle of the events which 
took place when the Greslets were Barons 
of Manchester and Patrons of the Kirk 
of Saint Mary; 
Fourthly, by details of the civil and eodesias-* 
tical state of the town during the baronial 
sway of the fiunily of La Warre. 



]9art ^itsn. 



TH8 TWO ANOLO-SAZON KIBKS OF SAINT MICHABL 

AND SAINT MABY. 

Manohester was the Manoeoion of the Britons 
and the Mancuniom oi the Bomans. It was 
originally formed upon the northern banks ef 



the River Medlock, near its oonfliieiiee witli the 
IrweU. In the various Iters, thb station is SMde 
to communicate with Cambodunum, Condate, 
Coocium, and Veratinam. 

After the Romans had quitted Britain, wUch 
they left to be overrun by uncivilised tribes, a 
complete dismemberment of the country ensued, 
which was indicated by the co-ezistenoe of a dum- 
ber of small prorinoes, named fiels, respaetively 
under the sway of divers petty sovereigns, nr 
masters, of Saaon, Frisian, or northern deeceat. 
A fief, or "beneficium," was tke reward of terri- 
tory conferred by a saperior npon the condituM 
of services, generally of a Military character. Tbe 
possessors H fie6 formed among themselves an 
infinite number of small groups, in teach of wlucb 
was to be found some lesider, some lord, or some 
chief, who bore paraneant sww. At l)be saise 
time, there was an absence of all monarchical 
centralisation. 

During this fncipient state of feiiddism, the 
JSaxon district of Salford, in which Mamgoeiitm, 
or Manchester, was situated, became known under 
tbe name of the «Salford Hundred." Like <he 
«P«j^» of which Tacitus writes, it snigfat bwa 
furnished a band of one hunirad combaluBts lor 
battle, whenoe the term *< Hundred," nnAer tiie 
guidance of some northern chief. It mi^ abo be 
conjectured that the petty prince, ix lbs thagn, 
resided at Manigceastre, and that the prinopal 
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pass or ford of the Irwell, designated, from its 
superiority, the <*Salford," or *Hhe safe ford," had 

S'ven its name to the territory which constituted 
le hundred, or shire. 

At length another social organisation ensued. 
With the state of feudal proprietorship, there was 
a fusion of sovereignty. Among the numerous 
amregmtions of Saxon nmilies, differing from each 
other in population and geographical extent, so as 
to give rise to the various names of hides, 
Uthings, sowlings, hundreds or shires, royalty 
was introduced, and, in struggling against com- 
petition to maintain for it^f a aeparate and 
independent existence, produced that manifold 
and complex state of kingly dominion which par- 
ticularly characterised the Saxon octarchy. The 
hundred of Salford then became comprised 
within the kingdom of Northumberland. 

The sodal constitution of the hundred of 
Salford next aimed at that more complete deve- 
lopment which is described in the records of a 
later date, namely, the Dom-Boc Royalty was 
no longer, as in the Roman period, a brilliant 
manifestation of temporal power. Kings were 
little more than great proprietors of fiefe, sur- 
rounded by other proprietors almost equally 
powerful with themsetvea, and, occasionally, even 
more so. The king, in contradistinction to in- 
ferior lords, was ** king-lord," or lord of the 
principal chieftains, and, through them, of their 
respective vassab. Great tenants pud homage 
to their sovereign at Chrbtmas, Easter, and 
•Whitsuntide. 

Along with the kinff-lord who wielded the 
sc^tre of Northumbenand, the feudal society 
of the hundred of Salford was composed of 
•thMBs, villains, bordars, and bondmen. 

The thegns, from thegnian to serve, were so 
named from the military service which they per- 
formed. The law required one combatant from 
every five hides of land, and hence, when the 
ceort of an ignoble class, obtained this amount 
of territory, he was r»sed to the rank of thegn. 
Of thegns, however) there were two degrees : 

The greater, or royal thegns, acknowledged 
no other superior than the lung, and, as such, 
they enjoyea in the hundred of Salford, as in 
other districts, certain privileges and immunities. 
The lesser thegms were subordinate to such 
eoldermen as held immediately from the king. 
They formed a daas which the practise of sub- 
infeudation, or subthanage, had created. Thus we 
read of berewicks in the hundred of Salford, 
which were held by as many thegns, that is by 
leaser thegns who gave in their fealty, or adhe- 
sion, to some superior or royal thegn. For 



instance, the manor of Assheton-under-Liiie was a 
berewick of the superior manor of Manchester, 
whence it has been inferred that Manchester 
boasted for its lord a royal thegn, while Ashton 
waspossessed by a subordinate thegn. 

llie villains, or coloni (glebso inhsrentesX 
originally spranff from a condition of society like 
that of tribeship, clanship, or septship. They 
lived in a sort of semi-slavery upon the domains 
of great chiefe, which lands they cultivated under 
the stipulation of an annual rent. 

The bordars were a still lower class of frurmers 
possessing some smaller portion of soil, under the 
obliffation to serve the superior with eggs and 
poultry. But the exact nature of their services, 

Snerally supposed to be of a very ignoble kind, 
a not been determined. 

The lowest order in the social scale was that of 
servi, or bondmen, originally captives of war, or 
malefactors, held in servitude for their crimes, 
whose persons belonged to their masters, who 
were employed in domains to work in the fields, 
or in the interior of houses. Their owners had 
a right of claiming them wherever found. They 
were publicly bought and sold in slave-markets. 

Such was the organisation of Anglo-Saxon so- 
ciety, in the Salford hundred, about the com- 
mencement of the octarchy. 

At this period, the Si&xon church began to 
possess a history ; — ^which history dates from the 
era of pi^al ascendancy, when the influence of 
the see of Rome over the whole of the states 
of Christendom was confirmed. The system, de- 
rived from the East, which admitted of patriarchs, 
having been powerful in the church, had already 
reduced to a subordinate rank archbishops and 
bishoM. The Bishop of Rome then became the 
sole ratriarch of the West; his claim to supre- 
macy having been aided by the tradition, that 
Saint Peter had exercised the same miritual 
functions. Hence the gradual preponderance 
which the pontiff had acquired by appeals made 
to him from all the churches of Europe, to decide 
grave questions of faith and discipline. And thus 
the conviction gained ground, that the pope, as 
the interpreter of the fruth, was the chief of 
the universal church, above all other bishops, 
above national councils, and even above temporal 
governments. 

In Britain, the influence of the pope was 
perhaps greater than in any other country in 
Christendom, owinff to this circumstance, that 
the Anglo-Saxon courch had, from its origin, 
been exclusively under the influence and en- 
couragement of the Bishop of Rome, as was shewn 
in the apostolic labours of Augustine and Paulinu9. 
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In the district contained between the Ribble and 
the Mereevy numerous stone crosses are still to be 
seen at WnaUey* Ribchester, and other localities^ 
which remain as the most ancient monuments of 
the sacred mission of Paulinos. Odinism was di»- 
pelledy the influence of which^ in the Saxon Bia- 
nigcetttre, or Manchester, was indicated by the cave 
which lately existed at Ordshalt under the tradi- 
tional appellation of '< Woden's Den." Within 
this gloomy recess the obeisance of the traveller 
was invitedt while traversinff the ancient paved 
causeway of <' Woden's Ford," formed across the 
river Irwell. Eventually, Woden's cave became 
the site uf a Christian hermitage. 

§ 1. THE UEK OF SAINT MICHAELy ALPORT. 

In the year 6899 according to Robert of Brunney 
Manigceastre was the temporary residence of Inat 
King of Wessex, and Ethelburga his Queen : 

'• Ins, Kinff of Watttez. for Us wife sent 
«*Unto Midinowtre, Um Qman tiUhim wwit/' 

Thu hbtorical occurrence naturally leads us to sup- 
pose that a Saxon keep, or castle, which owed its 
origin to a th^n, must have existed vrithin, or near 
the area of the Roman station of Mancunium, 
whence the later name which this site acquired of 
the Castie-field. And if a castle really subsisted 
at this period of Saxon history, we are entitled to 
suppose that it was not unaccompanied by a church. 
The legitimacy of this inference is evident from 
considering what actually took place in Gaul alter 
the dismemberment of the Roman empire. Every 
feudal proprietor would erect for himself a petty 
dominion, which was little disturbed by the over- 
ruling attempts of kingly authority, then in a state 
of imperfect centralization. Accordingly, in es- 
tablbhing himself, like the theffn of Manigceastre, 
within some previously fortified site attributable to 
Roman design, or engineering, he would collect 
around him a small assemblage of coloni, or serfi^ 
for whose spiritual interests he would found a church 
and provide for the maintenance of a priest, named 
in Manigceastre, a kirkman, who, at the same time* 
would be the chaplain of the castle. At a later 
period, ^thelstan required that every thean 
should possess in the immediate site of his castloy 
a churoi and a bell-house. 

In reasoning alter thb manner, we may suppose 
that the labours of the early missionary, Pkiuinus, 
were in doe time rewarded in Manigceastre by the 
erection of the more ancient of the two churches com- 
memorated in the Dom-Boc, namely of St. Michael. 
The site was either adjoining the original Saxon 
fortress of Mancastle, or somewhere within that 
portion of the older town of Manigceastre, which, 
10 contradistinction to a newer, or more northerly 



site, acquired the name of Aldport, or the Old 
Town. Some remains, conjectured to be ecdesias- 
tiod [see Baines* Lancashire, vol. ii, p. 155], were 
discovered in the year 1821, by some workmen, 
while making a drain in the township of Huhne, 
in the exact line of the Roman road from Man- 
chester to Qiester, being a lew hundred yards to 
the souUiward of the Roman station. But, un- 
hi^pily, these relics possess no very determinate 
character. 

The most satisfactory indication of the existence 
of Saint Michael's Kirk, within the precincts of 
Alport, is that which was first commented upon by 
Wbittaker, namely, the annual mart which u still 
kept up in an open space adjoining the Castle-field, 
named <* Knott Mill Fur." The learned historian 
of Manchester has supposed this annual comme- 
moration to have arisen from the feast of dedica- 
tion. 

From these investigations it would appear, that 
the church dedicated to Saint Michael, which is 
commemorated in the Dom-Boc^ may with great 
probability date from the dose of the seventh cen- 
tury, at a time when, in the west of Europe, the 
church was completely organized, and, in tne lan- 
guage of Guixot, haa succeeded in bringing into 
order by means of a moral force, the chaos of 
material power which had invaded society. 

§ 2. THE SAXON PAEISB OF MANCHESTEE. 

After the conversion of a Saxon dbtrict, such as 
the hundred or shire of Salford, to Christianity, 
each Christian agglomeration, at first rather incon- 
siderable, would rorm a parish, havinff for its reli- 
gious chief a priest, or ^^xirkman." w. Wbittaker 
(more solito,) has speculated dilTusely upon the 
original extent of the parish, or thegnland, of 
Manigceastre, proceeding upon the supposttioiiy 
certainly a gratuitous one, that it was commensu- 
rate with the recorded extent and boundary of the 
barony during a much later period of its history, 
namely, in the reign of Edward the Second. Li 
quoting the recommendation of a council of the 
cnurch, summoned a.d.678, by Theodore, he has 
remarked, that as dioceses had been made com- 
mensurate with provinces, in like manner parishes 
would now be made commensurate with bisronies, 
the church being in the centre of them, and has 
thence inferred that the thesnland, or parish of 
Manchester, ** was skirted by the parishes of Ecdes 
and Flixton on the west, and washed by the cur- 
rents of the Mersev and Tame on the sooth ; that 
it reached up to the hills of Saddleworth on the 
east, and bordered op to the parish of Prestwich 
on the north.'' 

The obligation of tythes, collected in each pa- 
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riih| owed its fint enforcemeDt to Offk; who, in 
747» ordered a preTions law, framed for that pur- 
poae» to be strictly put into execation. 

§ 3. THE DIOCBSB AND PBOYINCB WITHIN WHICH 
THB SAXON OBUBCB OF MANCHB8TBB WAS 
CONTAINBD. 

The union of all such parishes as happened to 
be agglomerated round a city, in a circumscription 
a long time vague and variabfe, formed the diocese, 
over which was placed a bishop; who was, in fiict, 
the source as well as the centre of diocesan organi- 
sation. Saint Michael's Kirk of Manigceastre was 
at first in the diocese of York, of which Paulinus 
Niras the first bishop. Subsequently, the episcopal 
see of Lichfield was created ; which, in tne ^ear 
656, was held by Diuma, the first bishop, conjointly 
with the see of Lindisfame. And when Northum- 
bria had fallen under the dominion of the West 
Saxons, the tract of land between the Mersey and 
the Ribble, within which Manigceastre was in- 
cluded, became dissevered from the diocese of 
York and was annexed to that of Lichfield. 

Again, as the city of York, the Eboracum of the 
Romans and the metropolis of Northumbria, pos- 
sessed riches, population, and influence, all the dio- 
ceses adjoininff to it composed an ecclesiastical 
province, which was under the direction of a me- 
tropolitan, or archbishop. His residence became 
the chief site of the provincial council, which, as 
the president, he convoked. He was also charged 
to confirm and to five hu consent to such bishops 
as had been elected within the province, to receive 
accusations, and to submit them to councils which 
alone bad the right of judgment. 

But, besides the archbishopric of York, Ofia, 
in the year 747» prevailed upon Adrian the First 
to make the see of Lichfield archiepiscopal; which 
in the subsequent reign of Egfirid was revoked, 
when Lichfield became finally annexed to the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. 

Owing to these changes the Saxon parish of 
Manigceastre^ in its removal from one see to 
another, became in turns comprised within the 
ardibishoprics of York and Canterbury. 

During this constitution of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, the episcopal influence was considerable. 
In the tenth century, ^thelstan enacted a law, 
whereby bishops were empowered to sit occasionally 
in courts of judicature, to inspect the proceedings 
of the civil magistracy* 

Numerous also were the edicts which i^peared 
for the support of the influence and supremacv of 
the Bishop of Rome, as Patriarch of the West. 
In 727, Ina, King of the West Saxons, established 
regulations for the annual payment of a penny for 



each boose to the papal see, which was called 
Rome scot, or Peter pence. 0&, in 747^ con- 
firmed this provisioa, upon the occasion of a pious 
visit which ne made to Pope Adrian. 

§ 4. THB TOWN OF MANCHB8TBB IS DBSTBOTBD 

BT THB DANB8. 

After the dissolution of the octarchy under 
Egbert, there took place a less complex centrali- 
zation of monarchy in England, whereby the 
government of the country was surrendered to one 
power superior to all other local influences. The 
Anglo-Saxon dynasty then arrived at the greatest 
height of rule, of which the feudal institutes of 
the kingdom were susceptible. 

Subsequently, Northumbria fell under the do- 
minion of the i)anes and other northmen. In the 
reign of Ethelred, all lands became subject to a 
tax, named Dane-geld, as a compensation for 
Danish forbearance. Manigceastre was then over- 
run by a horde of plnndenng northmen, and, ac- 
cording to old writers, was <*sore defiMed by the 
wars of the Danes.** 

Early in the tenth century, when the Northum- 
brian Danes had begun to encroach upon the 
borders of Mercia, Edward the Elder, in the sys- 
tem of defence which he adopted, wrested Ma- 
nigceastre from the power of its invaders ; and, as 
historians add, << because the inhabitants had be- 
haved themselves manfully in the British wars, the 
Saxon monarch repaired the town beyond the 
river Mercia, then accounted the south-east of 
Northumberland." Mancastle then underwent a 
renewed state of defence, and was subsequently 
attached to the estates of the crown. 

A century afterwards, Mancastle became pos- 
sessed by Canute the Dane, whose ancient proprie- 
torship IS still commemorated in the ancient mill 
turned by'the river Medlock, which has since con- 
tinued to bear the name of <* Knute's Mill," now 
corrupted into ^ Knott Mill.* Until the time of 
Canute, the lands had been burdened with the 
obligation of supporting the king during his pro- 
gress through tne country. But the more con- 
siderate Danish monarch undertook, from the 
demesne lands of the crown, or from the royal 
hrmsy to relieve his people from the heavy impost. 
Accordingly, the profits of the mill adjoining Man- 
castle, named Knute's Mill, were devoted to this 
beneficent purpose. 

We know nothing of the state of the church of 
Manchester during the Danish invasions. Much 
of the discipline of the English chordi is said to 
have been abused ; whence the laws of Edgar, en- 
acted about the middle of the tenth century, re- 
garding the celibacy of the clergy, and concerning 
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fwtiiig and oonfeiMoii* Canote^ the Danet in 
compensation lor the atrocities of his countrymen, 
oontinoed the reform by still newer ecclesiastical 
laws, and ordered many churches and houses which 
had been destroyed, to be repaired. 

With the accession of Edward the Confessor to 
the throne of England^ the Saxon line of monarchs 
was restored. This king, like his predecessors, 
possessed manors in divers parts of tne kingdom. 
Between the Mersey and the Ribble he had various 
lands distributed among its five districts, named 
Hundreds. It is also expressly stated, in the 
Dom-Boc, that <« King Edward held Salford." 

§ 6. MANIOCBASTEB 18 EBMOYBD TO A MOBB 

NOBTHBBN 8ITB. 

It has been shewn that the older of the two 
churches commemorated in the Norman survey, 
was that of Saint Michael, situated in Alport, either 
within, or adjoining the Roman station of Man- 
cunium, subsequenUy named Castle-field. When 
the Dom-Boc was compiled, both the castle and the 
older church were in a process of decay. It must be 
recollected, that for upwards of a century, the 
Danes had made Manigceastre the constant scene 
of their devastation and slaughter; and when they 
had nearly destroyed the town and fortress, it 
would be very natural for the Saxon natives, 
amidst the encouragements held out to them by 
their revived line of Saxon monarchs, to avail 
themselves of a stronger position afforded by the 
immediate vicinity of Mancastle, where another 
town, and even fortress, might be built. Such a 
superiority the confluence of the Irk and the Irwell 
would promise, independently of the convenience 
which it would possess of commanding the chief 
and best ford of the river, namely Salford, or the 
safe ford. Hence may be explained the reason 
why the town was removed to tne ground which it 
8ul»equently occupied, about a mile north of the 
more ancient site of Alport. As Saint Michael's 
Church, therefore, would be at an inconvenient 
distance from the newer town, another church 
arose, which was dedicated to Saint Mary. 

§ 6. THB NBWBB CHUBCH OF SAINT MABT. 

With re^d to the nte of the kirk and kirk- 
yard of Saint Mary in Manigceastre, it lay to the 
south or south-west of the present market-place. 
According to the tradition which has been col- 
lected by Mr. Whittaker, it stood at the termina- 
tion of Saint Mar/s-gate, formerly a narrow 
avenue, at its eastern end. It is also stated by 
the late Mr. Gresswell, that an ancient stone arch 
bad been discovered on the. easterly and south side 



of the present Saint Mary's-gate^ the remains of 
whidi were to be seen in a wine vault, formerly in 
the occupation of Mr. Ridings. 

Remains of the cemetery, attached to the kirk, 
are said to have been indicated at the time when 
the present dinrch of Saint Annls was built. Vast 
quantities of bones were dug up, deposited in their 
cells, and discovered everywhere as the foundations 
were carried along, about two yards deep in the 
ground.*— [History of Manchester, 4to.| vol. ii, 
p. 412.] 

The late Mr. Barrett has also stated, that when 

.tiie floor of a bookseller's shop, on the site of the 

present new Exchange, was taken up, he saw a brick 

vault in which human bones had been deposited^^ 

[See his MSS. in the Chetham Library.] 

In the year 1742, a similar discovery was made 
during an excavation at the eastern termination of 
Saint Mary's^gate, on the south side of the street, 
west of Byrom's-court. The workmen went 
through seven or eight feet, and then came to 
evident graves. 

These observations attest the great extent of 
the original church-yard of Saint Mary; which, 
in a general manner, may be considered as having 
occupied the present area of Saint AnnV-square, 
Exchange-street, and an easterly portion of Saint 
Mary's-gate. 

§ 7* THB CABUCATB OF LAND OBANTBD TO THB 
CHUBCBB8 OF SAINT MABY AND SAINT 
MICHAEL. 

The donation of a carucate of land to the two 
churches of Manigceastre was in pursuance of the 
practice of Charlemagne, at the end of the eighth 
century. He ordered, that there be given to each 
church, under the name of *'Mansns Ecdesiasti- 
cus," a <<metairie," free from all kinds of charges 
and of imposts. 

In Manigceastre a carucate of land was given to 
the two churches of Saint Mary and Saint Sf ichael. 
The carucate has been supposed, with good reason, 
to have been the hamlet, and tract of land an- 
nexed to it, of the *' Kirkman's Hulme,'' which had 
been devoted by some Saxon thegn to the sup- 
port of the ** kirkman," or " persona ecclesisB" of 
the Saxon town of Blanigceastre; who, from this 
donation of land, would acquire the rank of a 
mass-thegn; — a term then used in contradistinction 
to a ^world-thegn," who, among other military 
services, was required to furnish one miles for 
every five hides of land, and to serve his sovereign 
two months upon each requisition. The estates 
of the mass-thegn, on the contrary, were exone- . 
rated from military and all other services. 

At what time the grant of a carucate of land 
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was uNMle to the church^or churches, of Muidiester» 
ii perfectly uncertain. . Mr. Whittaker has sup- 
posed, without any proof, that it orinnated in an 
early Sason period, with the first thegn of the 
district I We find no mention of the gfrant, how- 
ever, until the time of Edward the Confessor; 
the feoord first appearing in the Domesday surrey. 

With these remarks our inquiry into the origin 
of the two Saxon churches of Saint Michael and 
Saint Mwy is terminated. At the remote epoch 
of their foundsAion, so intimately were spiritual 
and temporal interests interwoven with each other, 
that it was found impossible to disunite the history 
of holy kirk from that of the manor, of which it 
formea a component part. It was shewn that the 
lands of the Anglo-SuLons were essentially feudal; 
that is, they were distributed into a number of 
distinct fiefis, which were held under the obligation 
of military service. Monarchy, however, which 
was opposed to the feudal tyranny of thegnage, 
had succeeded, amidst the clashing interests of local 
influences, in centralizing its dominion, and in ex- 
ercising over the whole a salutary jurisdiction. 
While monarchy accommodated itself to the prin- 
ciples and forms of feudalism, it obeyed the im- 
mediate wants of society at laige, by assuming the 
right of interfering with the privileges of thegns, 
for the purpose of protecting tne feeble against the 
strong. Thus* the king was the superior judge, 
and received appeals from every court of judica- 
ture. Eoldermen, sherifl&, borougfareeves» and 
judges, alike held offices at his pleasure, and were 
at once removable by a royal fiat. And, in the 
meantime, the church assisted the views of mo- 
narchy, by an wpeal to the moral and religious 
principles of feuaal society, even to the mitigation 
of the hard condition of the slave, or bondsman. 



]9art ^tcottlK. 

THE IMTBBVAL DURING WHICH B06BR DB POICTOU 
BBCAMB POSSBSSBD OF THB LANDS BBTWBBN 
THB BIBBLB AND THB MBBSBT. 

We now draw nigh to one of the most inter- 
esting epochs of English history. On the 14th 
of October, 1066, William of Normandy, by the 
decisive battle of Hastings, doomed the whole of 
England to a change of masters. 

Among the few Norman lords who had been fa- 
voured with extensive grants, was Roger, the third 
son of Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Belesme. 
To Roger de Poictou, or Pictavensis, was assigned, 
along with various manors in other parts of the 



kingdom, an extensive and compact district, which 
included the shires, or hundreds, of Amoondemess» 
Fumess, and Lonsdale, together with the larpe 
tract of country lying between the Ribble and the 
Mersey, among whidi was the hundred of Salford* 
The grantee was at the same time invested with 
the rank and functions of an earl, or eolderman, 
of the Saxon periody— of one who led the vassab 
of his shire to battle, who presided, with the bishop» 
in the county courts, who enforced the execution 
of justice, and paid a portion of his rents and fines 
into the treasury of toe king. 

Roger de Poictou soon found the difficulty of 
his portion. He had taken nossession of a large 
tract of country which he had no means of occu- 
pying, or of preserving from the invasion of neigh- 
bouring feuaal proprietors ; as, for instance, finom 
those of Mercia on the south, or of Westmoreland 
and Yorkshire on the north and east, who might 
detach certain portions of territory lying contigu- 
ous to their respective domains, or might even 
establish themselves in the province at large as 
usurpers. In fixing his own seat, therefore, in the 
strong-hold of the castle of Lancaster, he assigned 
to a select number of barones comitatib, various 
stations commanding the frontiers of his province. 
By these adherents Roger de Poictou, in his new 
royalty, was surrounded, and with these fiuthful 
allies he acted in assembly and concert. 

In the next place, as the barones comitatus 
had severally tenants, or vassals, of their own, 
Roger de Poictou acknowledged, to a certun ex- 
tent, their feudal independence, and allowed their 
jurisdiction within their respective domains to ex- 
ercise itself with efficiency. At the same time, he 
placed himself above all local powers established 
within his territorial circumscription, assuming the 
right of listening to appeals, and thus of control- 
ling the acts and decrees of his barons, with the 
view of preventing feudal divisions, of defending 
the weak against the strongs and of punishing all 
such as took delight in desolating towns, or in 
destroying churches. This superior control which 
Roger de Poictou was called upon to exert, con- 
stituted THB Honour of Lancastbr, as the new 
and enlarged jurisdiction began to be named; 
which ~ Honour* extended itself to all the manors 
and lordships, with all their appurtenances, com- 
prehended within^the new county palatine of 
Lancaster. 

At the dose of the Conqueror's reign, Roger de 
Poictou had the temerity, during a dispute with 
his li^e sovereign, to declare his defection from 
the royal cause. This iailure of duty incurred the 
usual penalty incidental to feudalism. The fief 
became liable to forfeiture^ either for a. limited 
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time, or for life, or for ever. In the succeeding 
reign, however, of William Rufus, the possessions 
of De Poictou were restored to him, so that, dur- 
ing several years, he re-established his jurisdiction 
with qilendour. 

§ K MANCBBSTBR, AND ITS VICINITY, DURING 
THB TIMS OF ROOBR DB POICTOU. 

To the aggregate of Hundreds comprised within 
the Honour of Lancaster, the name of ^ Lancsr 
shire* began to be given. 

In the Salford Hundred, within which Mame- 
cestre, or Manchester, was included, the names of 
five milites, or knights, infeoffed by Roger de 
Poictou, appeared in the Dom-Boc These were 
Nigel, the founder of the baronial house of Wid- 
ness and Halton, who held three hides, and half a 
carucate of land; while the other four, named 
Warin, another Warin, Goisfrid, and Gamel, pos- 
sessed among them six carucates and a half. That 
the manor of Manchester was held by one of the 
said milites, or knights, has been affirmed, rather 
than proved. There is, at least, equal room for 
the conjecture, that Manchester had undergone no 
transfer whatever from the immediate domination 
of Roger de Poictou. This chiefllun would stand 
in the same relation to the roval and inferior 
thegns occupying lands in the vicinity of Man- 
chester at the time of the Conquest, as was pos- 
aessed by Edward the Confessor, whom he suc- 
ceeded as lord paramount of the territory between 
the nibble and the Mersey. This is proved by the 
peculiar tenures of thegnage and arengage, en- 
joyed by numerous possessors of the soil in the 
vicinity of Manchester, even to a late period of the 
feudal history of Lancashire. 

The tenure of thegnage appears to have in- 
volved in it the principle of relief, namely, that a 
fief had fallen by the aeath of an inheritor of lands, 
and that a heir, or successor, must relieve it in 
order to regain possession. In other words, the 
lord paramount claimed the power of disposing of 
a benefice, or fief, after the aeath of a tenant, and 
even of controlling the distribution of other posp 
sesnons belonging to his vassal. If a tenant, there- 
fore, felt anxious to obtain the confirmation of bis 
superior, that the lands which he enjoyed should 
be inherited bv his heir and successor, he would 
provide, by will, for the pavment, at his death, ci 
the Saxon heriot, or of the Norman relief. Thus, 
for instance, as the Dom-Boc proves, the thegns 
under King Edward, in the hundreds of Salford 
and Leyland, are said to have respectively paid two 
ores of denarii for two carucates of land, and, it is 
^ded» when any one wished to withdraw from the 



king's land, he gave fort v shillings, and might then 
go where he would; and if any one, at the death 
of his Cither, wished to succeed to the land, he was 
required to pay a relief of forty shillings; but, if 
he was not so inclined, the land and all the money 
of the deceased parent fell to the use of the king. 

Such, it may be presumed, was the nature of 
thegnage, by which numerous petty Saxon pro- 
prietors, in the vicinity of Mancnester, had been 
allowed by De Poictou to retain their estates. 

Other ancient, yet lesser, proprietors, who, it 
may be suspected, held allodial lands, that is, hmds 
free from any feudal obligation, were induced, from 
motives of poUcv, to convert them into fiefis in 
order to enable them to fulfil the requisition of the 
state, that every man should have a superiory to 
be answerable for his conduct. In this case» the 
allodiarii chose their own lords. During the 
turbulent times, so fistsl to Saxon freedom, which 
succeeded to the Norman conquest, an additional 
motive influenced such proprietors to convert their 
allodial land into fi^Cs. They had need of protectors, 
which they immediately obtained, by creating a 
superior to their lands, either in the person of the 
lord paramount himself of the Honour of Lancaster, 
or of some powerful baron of the dass of barones 
comitatus* This policy was agreeable to the feudal 
principle, that every superior was under the obli- 
^tion of securing his free tenant in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of his infeftment. 

In the next place, some of these Saxon proprie- 
tors appear, in feudal records, under the name of 
^ drenges f a designation which has much pussled 
antiquaries. Drenges wpear to have held manors 
before the coming in of the Normans, but, at the 
same time, they neld them from such thegns as 
were of an inferior dass, or subordinate to prindpal 
or royal thanes, equivalent in later, or Norman 
times, to the barones comitatiis. Hence, by the 
term drengaffe, miffht have been implied the ser- 
vice which the holder of a fief or manor owed to 
some lesser thegn, who, on his part, was held in 
homage by some feudal superior of a more ad- 
vanced rank. In this feudal sense, a drenge, when 
compared with Roser de Poictou, the lord para- 
mount, who held all the lands between the Ribble 
and the Mersey, was a landed proprietor of the 
last degree of luferiority, subonlinationi or infeft* 
ment. 

But this view is, perhaps, the best illustrated by 
the Dom-Boc itself. The royal thegns of the hun- 
dreds of Salford and Leyland did not, after the 
manner of less privileged or inferior thegns, 
build the king^s hall, or houses, or reap one day in 
August, or inake the hays, or stands in the woods. 
Their services, during a chivalrous age, were mili- 
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tary, and, consequently, more noble. Hence, by 
a parity of reasoning, the obligation of drenges, 
infeft by these inferior thegns, must hare been 
* of a still more servile, or ignoble character. 

It has been stated that, at this early Norman 
period, Manchester was situated in the midst of a 
number of Saxon thanes and drenges, who either 
held from the lord of the Honour of Lancaster, 
(not unfrequently in later times the liege so- 
vereign himself,) or otherwise by subinfeudation, 
divers small tracts of land. These were to be found 
in many localities, such as Cheetham, Prestwich, 
Radcliffe, Pilkington, Middleton, &c^ but they 
more particularly abounded in an angular tract of 
land, which has acquired its peculiar ooundary, or 
outline, from the sudden bend which the Irwell 
makes near the ancient ford from which the town 
of Salford has derived its name. This semi-insu- 
lated tract was confined on the north and south by 
the bent course of the Irwell, and bounded on the 
west by the dreary waste of Ceadde's Moss, now 
named Chat Moas. Within this space numerous 
Saxon thegns and drenges had been allowed to 
retain their lands who were residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barton, Eccles, (including Trafford, 
on the opposite side of the Irwell,) Monton, Wors- 
leVf Clifton, Pendlebury, Pendleton, and Salford. 
Many of these proprietors were described in the 
later records of tne 12th or t3th century, as hold- 
ing their lands ** de antiqua tenura,* or, more ex- 
plicitly, ** in thanage," or *< in drengage.* 

§ 2. THB HONOUR OP LANCASTBR RBVBBT8 BY 
ESCHBAT TO THB CHOWN. 

During the course of an ensuing reign, namely, 
that of Henry the First, Roger de Poictou took 
part with his brother, Robert, Earl of Belesme, in 
rebellion against his sovereign. He sustained a 
defeat, and, having been deprived of his estates, 
was banished the realm. The lands which he held 
between the Ribble and the Mersey then reverted 
to the crown. 

§ 3. THB HONOUR OP LANCASTER IS SAID TO 
BE TRANSPBRRED TO RANULP MBSCHINES, 
THB THIRD EARL OP CHESTER. 

After the defection of Roger de Poictou, in the 
year 1102, nothing is certain regarding the dura- 
tion of time when the Honour of Lancaster re- 
mained with the crown. At some unknown date, 
in the early part of the reign of Henry the First, 
the dignity was transferred to Ranulf, or Randolph 
Meschines, variously named De Bricasard, son of 
Randolph, £arl of Carlisle, by Margaret, sister of 
Hugh Lupus, the first £arl of Chester. Ranulf, 



in succeeding to his patrimonial earldom id Cum- 
berland, was soon afterwards induced to surrender 
it to Henrv the First, with the view of enabling 
the monarch to ftilfil, with the Scottish king, cer- 
tain political engagements. As a compeosatioB, 
therefore, for this sacrifice, he was ffifted with the 
vast possessions and honours of the earldom of 
Chester, vacant by the death of Richard, son of 
Hugh Lupus, who had perished in his passage from 
Normandy to Englanu, leaving no issue. Other 
concessions were also made to the newly-created 
Earl of Chester, among which w«s said to be the 
Honour of Lancaster, as is demonstrated in a grant 
to the Abbot of Evesham, which is addressed by 
Ranulf, *'to his constable, dapifer, josticiariet, 
sheriffs, and bailife, that are betwiat Ribble and 
Mersey." — [A translation of the same is given in 
Baines* Lancashire, vol. i, p. IIS.] 



{ 4. THE CHUBCHB8 OP MANCHBSTBB DURING 
THB REIGNS OP WILLIAM THE PIB8T AND 
SECOND. 

An acquaintance with the more general history 
of the church, during these two reigns, n impor- 
tant, as it will be found to bear upon subsequent 
local events. 

Although bishops had a place assigned to them 
in the council of peers ; although the superiority of 
spiritual interests was proclaimed over such as were 
temooral, of which principle the Roman see did not 
neglect to most unduly avail itself, by encroach- 
ing with its spiritual courts upon the civil jurisdic- 
tion of England, yet some resbtance began to be 
made to the inordinate pretensions of the church ; 
which impatience under ecclesiastical control, was 
aided by tne conflicting claims of two rival pontifi, 
Gregory and the anti-pope Guibert. William the 
First pubhshed several orders, which bore severely 
upon some branches of the papal jurisdiction, as 
that the royal consent should he necessary to con- 
firm every papal constitution; that no national 
synod should be summoned by an archbishop, 
without the sanction of the king; and that no sen- 
tence of excommunication, or penance^ should be 
declared against a baron, or officer, belonging to 
the king's court, without the royal consent. 

As for William Rufos, his whole reign was a 
scourge both to church and state. By possessing 
the right of investiture, per annulum et baculum, 
this sovereign had been enabled to keep the bene*- 
fices of the church in his own hands, and, in some 
instances, to dispose of them to the highest bidder. 

But it is time to confine ourselves to events of a 
more local interest, regarding which, unfortunately» 
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little if recorded. In the Conaueror's reign, a«d. 
1076, Peter, Bishop of Lichfield, within whidi 
diocese liamecestre wss contained, removed his 
see to Chester, but his successor, R^rt de Live- 
sey, transferred it to Coventry, from which, not 
long afterwards, it returned to Lichfield, yet so, 
that the remaining bishops were styled of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

As for the church, or churches^ of Manchester, 
the only record concerning the same bean a refer- 
ence to the impost of Dane-geld. 

In the time of Charlema^e, as we have pointed 
out, the mansus ecdesiasticus was fi«e from all 
kinds of charges and burdens ; while, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, the estates of the mass-thane were 
exonerated from military and all other sendees. 
Thus, in the present instance, the land possessed 
by the priest, or ** Kirkman* of Manchester, named 
ifirkman's Hulme, was not, in the time of the Saxon 
monarchs, burdened with any Dane-geld what- 
ever. This imposition, which owed its ori^n to 
Danish plunderers, as a compensation for theur for- 
bearance, was in Uie reign of Edward the Confessor 
remitted, tf, therefore, it be recorded in the Dom- 
Boc as a charge to which the glebe of the Kirkman 
was rendered liidile, its revival and perpetuation 
are due to Norman avidity. ^ The churches of Saint 
Mary and Saint Michael," says the Doomsdav 
survev, '^held in Mamecestre one carucate of land, 
free nom all duties, or rents, except Dane-geld." 



XCCLB8IA8TICAL EVBlfTS DURING TBI BARONIAL 
SWAY OF TBB GRX8LBT8, LORDS OP MAN- 
CHBSTBR. 

In entering upon this portion of our local his- 
tory it may be premised, that, during the baronial 
sway of the Greets, it has been found impractica- 
ble to completely separate the ecclesiastical from 
the feudal state of the lordship of Manchester. 

Nor has the difficulty been less to detach the 
events of Manchester from what took place in the 
adjoining township of Salford. While, on the one 
hand, in a civil pomt of view, Salford held the rank 
of being the chief site of jurisdiction in the parti- 
cular wapentake, or Hunared, within which Man- 
chester was induded; on the other hand, the 
church of Manchester administered to the ^iri- 
tual necessity of both towns equally. 

With this explanation, a series of chapters will 
be devoted to the annab of each successive baron 

B 



of the Greslet fiunily, pooBeaningthe patronage and 
influencing the destinies of the diurch, or diurches, 
of Manchester. 

CHAPTER L 

BCCLBSIASTICAL BVBNT8 DURING TBB BARONIAL 
SWAY OF ALBBRT ORBSLBT, LORD OF MAN- 
CBBSTBR. — ^TBMF. BBNR. I. 

In the course of this chapter it will be shewn, 
that while the town and wapentake of Salford were 
gifted to William Peverel, lord of Nottingham, 
certain lands forming the whole or part of the 
lordship of Manchester, were grantea to Albert 
Greslet. 



§ 1. TBB TOWN AND WAPBNTAKB OF 8ALFOBD 
OIFTBD TO WILLIAM PBVBBBL, LOBD OF 
NOTTINGBAM. 

Although De Meschines had succeeded to the 
jurisdiction exercised by Roger de Poictou over the 
barones comitatib inheriting lands between the 
Ribble and Mersey, it is not to be supposed that 
he was gifted with all the estates, or demesnes, 
within the Honour of Lancaster, which his pre- 
decessor had enjoyed. Agreat share is said to 
have been bestowed upon William Peverel, whom 
some genealogists have reffarded as the base son 
of the Conoueror, while oOiers have affirmed, that 
his fi&ther, Kanulph, had wedded a concubine of 
William Duke of Normandy, and that the chil- 
dren, in consequence, were sJlowed to bear the 
name of Peverel, in common with the actual iUe- 
^timate son which this female, previous to her 
marrisffe, had borne to the Conqueror. 

WiUiam Peverel had custodv of the castle of 
Nottingham. In the time of tne survey he held 
numerous lordships in England. In 1102 ^e 
succeeded to certain of Roger de Poictou's poss es 
sions, among which, as we are assured by Kuer- 
den, who refers to various records examined by 
him, were the town of West Derby with the 
wwentach, the borough of Liverpool, the wapen- 
tacn of Leyland, the town and wapentach of 
Salford, &cJ--rKuerden, apud Baines, History of 
Lancashire, vol iii, p. 392.1 

B^ the term *<town ana wapentake of Salford," 
nothing more was meant than that William Peverel* 
alonff with the lands of the township, held con- 
jointlv the jurisdiction of the extensive diire, or 
Hundred, to which tiie ford across the Irwell had 
imparted its name : Wapentachium, nomen juris- 
dictionis Hundredo analgga, in quibusdam Anglisi 
comitatibus oqcunens ; datum^ ut nonnulli volun^ 
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quod hominet intra talem circuUam coaunorantei, 
in mo et eKercitio amomm 
instructi enent* 



Dr. Bosworthy in corroborttion of this view, de- 
rives the name of wapentake from ^'wapen* a 
weapony and ^tncan* to teaeh, conceiving tnat the 
inhibitants within such a drvision of a county were 
taught the use of arms. The popular or vulgar 
liotien» howevevi (nrobably an erroneous one,) of 
the term ** wapentakey* is, thai it is derived from 
*< touching,* or confirming with weapons. The 
chief rode forward in arms to the place of the 
wapentach. The elders met him. He alighted 
from his horse and held up his q>ear. Whoever 
with hb spear touched that of the lord, was bound 
to him in one common interest. 

§ 2. WILUAM PBVBRBL, LORD OF TBB TOWN 
AND WAPBNTAKB OF BALFORDy FOUNDS TBB 
ABBBY OF LBNTONy IN NOTTINOBAMSHIBBy 
WHBNCB TBB INTRODUCTION OF CLUNIAC 
MONKS TO TAB VICINITY OF BALFORD AND 
MANCHBSTBR. 

As the Cluniac abbey of Lenton will be fre- 
quently adverted to in the course of this history, 
some little notice of the origin of the Quniac 
houses in England may prove useful. 

Bemouy the founder of a reformed rule, was 
of the family of the Earls of Burgundy. He re- 
ceived the first rudiments of a rel^ous life in the 
monastery of Saint Martin of Autun. 

Owing to the invasions of the Normans, and 
the wars between the sons of Louis le Debon- 
nairoy so great a relaxation had ensued of the re- 
gular observance of the monasteriesy that the very 
name of the rule of Saint Benedict became scarcely 
known. Rodulphusy or Raouly King of the Trans- 
juran Burgundvy was anxious to restore the disci- 
pline of the rel^ous houses, and, with this viewy 
conferred the government of the abbey of Beaume 
upon Bemouy as an interim chargOy until he should 
have completed the buil(Ung of the monastery of 
Gigniy in Burgundy. This monastery was fiaisned 
in the vear 895, where it is supposed the founder 
took tne monastie habit. The blessed Bemouy 
who was the destined abboty then received from 
Pope Formosus the necessary charter of confirma- 
tion. 

But the system of reform thus commencedy was 
not completed before the year 912. Odoy or Saint 
OdiUony the Abbot of Cflugniy is generally oonsi- 
dered as the restorer of the order of Saint Bene- 
dict, having perfected the renowned Quniac order. 
The monks wore a black habity andy in acknow- 
ledging tihe Benefctino rule^ were subjected to the 



Cluniac modification of discipline. SnbaeQnrnt\y, 
the reformed order became nmed throughout the 
whole of Christendom. WiUiaoiy Evl of Wan^n, 
son-in-law to William the Coni|uerory then aw^t 
to introduce the discipline into Eng^d, and* for 
this purpoee^ invited over some foreign mooksy 
whoy in the year 1077y eatablishod tbair first house 
at Lewesy in Sussex. The communityy diua.or- 
ganisedy then became pledged to foreign rule and 
surveillanoe^ which was e xer c ised ovar them in the 
visitations emanating from the Abbot of Clugni. 

Early in the reign ef Henry the Firsty supposed 
to be before the year 1 106y William Peveiely lord 
of Notti^ghamy followed the example of Williamy 
Earl of Warreuy by building the priory of Lenton* 
in Nottioghamshiroy which he gave to Ged and 
the church of Qugniy and to Pontiusy the aibbot 
theroy and his successors; yet, so that it should be 
free in payiqg a mark of silver yewly as m ac- 
knowledgment. He also endowed tkb mimsafpry 
with the town of Lenton and its appurtenancesy 
ftcy &Cn granting whatsoever his homi^gers dboidd 
bestow upon it for the benefit of their nnilf 
[Dngdale^s Monasticony ed. 1625y voL Vy p. iii, 
pre&cey where the various authorities for this 
abridged account are cited.] 

Such was the foundation of the Quniac priory of 
Lenton by William Peverely lord of Nottiitthamy 
whoy it must now be rememberedy had adoed to 
his immense possessions a later gift of lands be- 
tween the Ribble and the Merseyy by whicb he 
became lord of the town and wapentake of Sal- 
ford. This circumstance may have contributed to 
the introduction of Cluniac monks from Lenton to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Salford and Blan* 
chestery as will be further shewn* when we have 
to notice the lands given to a,religious cell at Ker- 
shaL Buty in the mean timCy certain rude eccle- 
siastical remains present such inconteatible evi- 
dence of having been an oratory attached to some 
cell or hermitage^ as to afford strong ground for 
suspidouy that previous to the residence of Cluniac 
monks in Kershaly they had obtainedy under the 
auspices of their ffreat patrouy William Peverely a 
settlement at Ordeshaly close to the town of Sal- 
ford itself. 

It has been already statedy that there once ex- 
isted a causeway across the river IrweUy styled 
Woden's fordy wnich derived its name from a con- 
tiguous Saxon temple dedicated to Uie rites of 
Odiny and thence designated << Woden's Den.* 
The subsequent conversion of this pagan cave into 
a Christian oratoryy b evident by tne rude figures 
of shieldsy crossesy and various ecdeuastical orna- 
ments which were rudely cprved on the face of the 
rock. But why this particular site was selected 
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«iid ooneerited for the sphere of monastic nseful- 
fMmf is not so ertdent. It will be the objecty 
therefbre, of en ensuing attenipt at explanation to 
point out, that as the river Irweli was liable to 
great and sodden inundations, the care of its diffi- 
cult and hasardous fords might have been under- 
taken, as an office of pious mercy, by holy men 
selected from the Clnniac priory of Lenton, under 
the encourvement of their great patron, William 
Peverel, lord of the town and wapentake of Salford. 

{ 3. :wodbn's cavb, at obdbshal, supposbd to 
havb bbbn convbbtbd into a christian 
obatoby by cbbtain cluniao monks of 

LBMTON. 

The Saxon etymology of Ordeshal may not, 
' perhaps, be difficult. Ord, in composition, means 
•« primeval,* or " very old ;* and Hal, **a bole,* or 
o den.*— [Bosworth^s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.] 
The term Ordeshal may, therefore^ be rendered 
*< the very old den, or hole.* 
' Of this cave, the following account has been 
given by the late Mr. Thomas Barrett, who, about 
sixty years ago, took a drawing of it when it was in 
s state of tolerable integrity. ^ In the lane leading 
to Ordsall Hall, once a seat of the Raddiffs, and 
in the lane leading to that ancient mansion on the 
right band» almost facing Hulme Hall, are the 
mouldering remains of a rocky cell, which may, 
perhaps, be worth the notice of a curious age, and 
' more so if we could trace out the perfect know- 
ledge of its use. In an old writing m the posses- 
aioB of [Dauntesey Hulme, Esq.,] which describes 
the boundary of a certain portion of land there- 
abouts, it says, < by Worden*s ford and Worden's 
' den.* 

^ Worden's or Woden's ford is a paved causeway 
across the river Irweli from Hulme-field, where 
Medlock loses itself in the aforesaid river, to the 
opposite bank> but now lost to every observer 
since Irweli was made luivigable. 

^ Worden's den is the spot I wbh to throw light 
upon, although obscured oy the darkness, perhaps, 
of many ages. Tradition supposes it to have been 
the den or woody habitation of the priest or priests 
of Woden, the much esteemed war deity of the 
idol Saxons.* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** What might be the extent, or bounds, of this 
supposed idol temple, or place of sacrifices, we 
know not; but certainly it was once of » much 
larger extent. What remains of its height b now 
about six feet, and the length of the wnole, as it 
now appears, [is] about twenty-two yards. 

^ At the south, and near the great tree, as may 
be seen by referring to the drawing, is » hole about 
three feet wide^ much resembling an oveni and 



near the middle is another excavation, not so deep 
in the rock as the former, at the northern extre- 
mity. 

^ The margin of the rock, just above the sur- 
fMe of the earth, is oraameBted with a sort of 
irregular gothic tracery, and gently curves into « 
cavity of above double the sise of the [aforesaid] 



^The range of rock is all along shaded with 
overhanging bushes, which much obecare the same 
horn the notice of passengers. 

** Admitting the above to have been a devQted 
place for pagan superstition in the Saxon times» it 
again presents itself under the character of a place 
dedicated to the retirement and devotion of a 
professor of Christianity. On ene part of the rock 
much labour hath been bestowed m omamentiuff 
it with rude characters, which have been called 
Runic, but which plainly appear, upon dose exa- 
mination, to have the letters J. Ii. S^ the latin 
initials of Jesus the Saviour, of men, in rude church 
text. The above letters shew themselves in three 
or four places, and, in one part, the letters appear 
about three feet long a^piece* 

<• Some few shields ornamented with crosses may 
be seen in different places wrousht upon the rock. 
Near the south end are the Sunt remains of a 
shield, with the like of a sword handle near it. 

^ At what period of time a change of worship 
happened here I cannot say, but many places de- 
voted to heathen worship were afterwards dedi- 
cated to Christianity.* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ There b a portion of ground lying near Wor- 
den's den called 01dfield|---but in old writings of 
several centuries back, which I have seen, it b 
there called Houldfield, which plainly imports a 
place of strength * ♦ ♦ • • 

Thb extract, from the Ute Mr. Barrett's manur 
scripts, includes the whple of the actual description 
of the site, but omits some of the speculations 
which are inter^iersed in the account. 

About forty years ago, before the cave had been 
destroyed by a former tenant (with the view of 
saving a contemptible slip of ground from anti- 
quarian traspassesX I was enabled to conftrm the 
accuracy of Mr. Barrett's account, with the ex- 
ception of the letters J. H. S. It was from these 
frndful characters that the writer assigned( to tiie 
cave a later date, by three or four centuries,, than 
that which b now supposed. But even granting 
that the letters J. H. 6. did actually exbt (which, 
I am convinced, did not), no Cbirbtian temple, 
however old it might have been* waS; eanmpi 
from innovaiioQa^of a much later,,date.tban: that of 
its origin. « ,*» 

On the supposition, then, thai the conversion 
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of Woden's den into a Christian temple bean a 
referenee to the first settlement of a lew Goniac 
monks in the immediate Tidnity of Salford and 
ManefaesteTi most probably invited over by William 
PeTerely the next qnestion relates to the particular 
motive which conld have arisen for selecting this 
site as one that recommended itself for the pur- 
pose of an oratory^ attached to a Christian celly or 
nermitage. 

This question cannot be answered without re- 
▼ertinff to a period even antmor to Christianity. 
It wiU be necessary to inquire^— why the pagan 
Saxons themselves thought fit to propitiate their 
deity by the excavation of a den, which invited 
offerings or sacrifices preparatory to crossing the 
ford of the river Irwell ? 

Now it must be kept in viewi— that the Irwell 
is subject to floods, which, often with an almost 
incredible activity, have been known to rise in a 
single night to the height of uxteen feet above the 
average level of the waters, and, occasionally, to 
attain no less than twenty-four feet. Whenever 
this rise has occurred, a large compass of low 
ground has been overflowed to an extent varving, 
m each direction, from five to ten miles within a 
space north-west of which the Irwell makes a great 
bend, and of which the site of Stretford is vaguely 
the centre. This tract may be generally described 
as extending from the higher grounds of Manchester, 
Gorton, and Denton, on Sie north-east, to the 
stream of the Mersey on the south, as it flows 
horn Norihenden, in a westerly direction, to the 
point, near Cadishead, where it receives the tribu- 
tary waters of the LrwelL Through this inter- 
vening space numerous small streams, such, for 
instance, as the Gorebrook, slowly meander, ren- 
dering it, even in summer, a tract of swampy 
meadow or mossy soU, sudi as is still shewn at 
Trafford Moss and Hoosend, the geological cha^ 
racter of which has been nowhere so well described 
as by a humble and anonymous minstrel of the 
reign of James the First : 

From WindiMtsr he's goos with qpaed* 
WeD motnitad on hit statdy ttesd, 

Until at Imrth to the HoozBin> he came. 

• • • • • 

Than did hs rids through a doody deiert wild» 

Frequeiitsd hy no mm or child, 

Wlim statdy tract have lain nnoa Noah's flood, 

Firwood and oak there to be foaiid« 

Afl in that ddqge, there renowii'd. 

Deep huied thne within that trsmhling mad. 

AMommt Baiau> op TAiaonr. 



But it is not to be supposed that this dreary 
waste was entirely devoid of fertility. Verdant 
^ts of pasture land occasionally appeared, which 
were more or less surrounded by doggish streams. 



or weters, whence they acquired the name of 
Holmes, or Holmes, — a term expreanve among 
the Saxons and Danes of sea, or river islands, or 
of green insulated plots of ground just rising 
above the waters. Amonff these was tbb Hulmb, 
partly formed by the MeSodc, the name of whidi 
IS imparted to a populous suburb of Mandies- 
ter. There was aJso Rushulme, Kirkmandiulme, 
Levenshulme, or Davyhuhne, with many others. 
The tract thus divernfied by green patdies of 
drier land, must, in a flooded state, have often bid 
defiance to the Roman or Saxon engineer in the 
construction of river paths, or causeways. Of the 
fords near Manchester, used in the earlier times, 
was Stratford, or <*the Street Ford,*' across the 
Irwell, the pass of which was deemed so impor- 
tant as to give rise to a station, named, in the 
Roman itineraries, *' Fines Bfaxims et Flavis.* 
Another ford was the ** Woden's Ford," of Orde- 
shal; while a third was ^SaMbrd,* or the safe 
ford. 

By thus keeping in view the ancient inundated 
state of 'the tract described, and the hazardous 
character of the fords over the Irwefl and Mersey, 
during even a moderate rise of the rivers, it is 
easy to suppose that in the time of Odinism, the 
cave at Ordshal would invite sacrifices to the 
Saxon god prerious to attemptii^ the swollen 
ford of the Irwell, named Woden^ ford, wfaidi, 
on such occasions, must have been breadthened 
out to an extraordinary extent. 

At a later period, uthougfa paganism gave vray 
to the exhortations of the holy Paulinus, it is 
wen known that many superstitions continued 
unconquerable, among whicn was the influence 
ascribed to Odin, in shielding the wayfering 
traveller while encountering the perilous '^ac- 
ddents of flood and field.* The eradication of 
such a fruth became the office of pious and active 
monks, as, for instance, those whom Willnm 
Peverel, lord of Nottingham, the great benefiictor 
of the Cluniac rule, is supposed to have selected 
and brought over with nun from the abbey of 
Lenton to the ridnity of Satfbrd. Holy men of 
thb order would convert the den of Woden into 
an oratory, in order that tokens or profesdons, 
made to the god of the Anglo-Saxons, might be 
exchanged for prayers and <3>lations to Christian 
sdnts. They womd, also, undertake the duurge 
of furnishing escorts; or would even themselves 
act as guides across the deceitful marshes formed 
of *< trembling mud,* which, not earlier than three 
centuries ago, sugsested to the imagination of the 
minstrel '^a doirav desert wild,* through whidi 
the Lancelot du Lac of Manchester legends, is 
made to wander in quest of the giant Tarquin. 
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f 4. TRB WHOLE OB PART OF THB BARONY OF 
MANCHBSTBB GIFTBD TO ALBBBT ORBSLBT. 

HaTing described tbtious events which are 
supposed to have taken place at unknown dates, 
soon after the latest defection of De Poictou, it 
may be kstly observed, that a large tract of 
country was conceded to Albert Greslet, forming 
the whole or part of the barony of Manchester. 

Genealogists are at variance regarding the pedi- 
gree of Greslet, Grelle, Grellev, or Gresley, &c. 

By some writers the race is derived from Nigel, 
the younger of the two sons of Roger de Toeny, 
standard bearer of Normandy, who was descended 
from Malahulcius, uncle to Kollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Nigel is acknowledged to have been the 
direct ancestor of the taxmXy of Gresley, in Derby- 
shire«-rSee the authorities quoted in Mr. Whatton's 
Memoir on the £unily of Grelley, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of Muichester.] 

Others connect the family with the Greillys of 
the county of Gez, near Greneva, from whom 
was descended Gaston de Foiz, created Earl of 
Longueville by Henry the Fifth, and John de 
Foixy who, in a succeeding reign, was Earl of 
Kendal and lord of GreiUy, &&F--[Peerage of 
England, a.d. 1711, vol ii, part ii, p. 168.1 

The question of origin still remains in tne most 
unsatisfactory state. 

Albert Greslet, supposed by Knerden to have 
been the first baron, or lord of Manchester, was 
a frivourite of Roger de Poictou, who, when the 
Dom-Boc was in the process of being compiled, 
received grants from him in the counties of jNor* 
folk, Lincoln, and Nottingham. About the year 
1086, he hMf conjointly with Roger de Busli, 
lands iu the hundred of Blackburn, between the 
Ribble and Mersey, though for a limited term 
only, namely, for three years. These lands were 
exempt from all rent. 

It is highly probable that, if Albert Greslet 
cannot be proved to have ever had anything more 
than a transitory interest in the Blackburn dis- 
trict, he held for a permanent grant a contiguous 
lordship on the Amonnderness side of that part 
of the Ribble which bounded the north of the 
Hundred, namely, Brockholes; this grant having 
ever been deemed of so remote a date in the 
Norman era, aa to precede any written record. 

Upon the defection of Roger de Poictou, the 
Hundred of Blai^bum became consigned to Rbert 
de Lacy, lord of the Honour of Pontefract. At 
the same time, Boslt and Greslet had confirmed 
upon them new and important fiefik While Busli 
became the baron of Penworthmn, Albert Gkeslet's 
possessions must be looked for in the Hundreds of 
Leyland and Salford conjointly. 



But here let us pause. — The extent of Albert 
Greslet's original territorial acquisitions between 
the Ribble and the Mersey is most imperfectly 
handed down to us. It is probable, and nothing 
more, that, in an early part of the reign of Henry 
the First, he possessed, in addition to Brockholes 
in Amonnderness, certain lands in Leyland, and 
in a wide circle of territorv within Salford Hun- 
dred, of which Horwich Moor was the centre. 
During a later period of baronial history, these 
idlotments of territory constituted what was 
named <<the Upper BaUiwick*of the lordship of 
Manchester. Whether Albert Greslet's posses- 
sions extended to the manor itself, or lower 
bailiwick of Manchester, has been aflSrmed by 
some writers, and denied by others. For this 
reason, the details of the baronial territory, under 
the sway of the Greslets, may be more safely 
transferred to the less dubious period of Albert^ 
heir and successor. 

§ 5. THB PABISH WITHIN WHICH MANCHBSTBB 

WAS SITUATBD. 

At this particular period we are as little ac- 
quainted with the state and extent of the paro- 
chial, as of the manorial lands encompassing the 
town of Manchester. Ecclesiastical boundaries 
were undefined for this reason, that the pro- 
selvting system, whereby the lands between the 
Ribble and the Mersey were in the course of 
being parochialised, wanted much of its com- 
pletion. The only mode of propagating Christian 
truths was by a system of missions concerted 
within the precincts of an episcopal see, in which 
even the bishops themselves took an active share, 
by the annual ambulatory visits which they paid 
to every group of householders. 

The first indication of a change of system 
arose from the inability of bishops to attend to 
all the ministrations of religion, and hence, as 
Bede has remarked of Northumbria, the appoint- 
ment of assistant presbyters and teachers, and the 
encouragement given to building churches at a 
distance from the site of the cathedral. Churches 
then became adapted not for ambulatory, but for 
resident priests. Tet still, as authors have re- 
marked, these were so few in number as to give 
their names to the localities where they were to 
be found. Thus, in the circuit round Manchester, 
there arose Eodes, from^ ^'ecdesia," the church, to 
which tradition has assigned a date previous to 
the Conquest ; and Prestwich, the priest's *« wic," or 
town. 

After rural churches had thus sprung up, the 
subdivisions of territory, to which we give Uie 
name of parishes, began to be formed. But 
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nothing can be more vague and uncertain than 
the multifarious causeii which originally deter- 
mined parochial limits. In the case of Manches- 
ter, the original parish, as Whittaker supposed^ 
had most pobably been commensurate with the 
extent of the thegnland. In other instancest 
the comMse of the parish was determined by 
tl^e district throughout which the priest received 
the confession of his flock, whence the Anelo 
term scrift-scir, or the share fdistrict] of the 
confessor, and preost-scyre, or the priest's share. 
In a more general sense, the term parish (little 
used before the end of the twelfth century,) 
implied the territory which was subject to any 
ecclesiastical superintendence whatever, and in 
this meaning it was even synonymous with a dio- 
cese. The distinction was only made when a 
division of parishes had actuaJly taken place. 
Episcopal visitations were then parochially under- 
taken. 

§ 6. THE DIOGBSB WITHIN WHICH MANCHBSTBR 

WAS CONTAINED. 

At the end of the eleventh centary, an order 
had' been promulgated in England for all bishops 
tQ remove to the sreatest cities in their respective 
dioceses ; and as Lichfield, the original seat of the 
Bishop of Merda, was a place of little or no civic 
importance, one of the bishops, as I have shewn, 

' haid removed his see to Chester, (the ancient 
castrum of the Twentieth Roman Legion,) and was 

, then styled Bishop of Chester. But the site of this 

' andent city not having been suffideutly centrical 
for the functions of episcopacy^ the see had been 
subsequently transferred to Coventry. 

Jn the time of Henry the First, however, the 
see was brought back to Lichfield, which became 
fiie capital of three sees, namely, Lichfield, 
Coventry, apd Chester, but, in reality, of one 

' bishoprijc only, to wit, of Lichfield and Coventry, 
within which Manchester was comprehended. 

CHAPTER IL 

BVBNTd DUmiNO TH2 BABONIAL SWAY OF ROBBRT 
GHBSLBT, THE SECOND LOBO OP THAT 
NAME. — TBMP. HENB. I., ENDING A4>« 1 135. 

The date is perfectly unknown when Albert 
Greslet died, ana, consequently, when Robert, his 
' son and heir, succeeded, as second baron, to the 
honours and estates of his father. 

lo the same degree of uncertainty is involved 

the period during which the lordship of Man- 

' Chester was held immediately from the crown. In 

the reign of Henry the First, the Honour of 

l^aQcasterj formerly enjoyed by Roger de Poictou, 



to whom the barones comitatfis owed fealty, no 
longer appears in the family of the Earl of 
Chester, but is said to have been gifted to 
Stephen de Blois, Earl of Mortaigne and Bol- 
loigne [Comes Boloniss et Moritons], before he 
became king. 

§ I. BXTBNT OF BOBBBT OBESIAT's BABONY. 

However uncertain might have been the proof 
that the possessions of Albert Greslet extended 
from Leyland Hundred to the district of Man- 
chester, the doubt does not apply to Robert 
Greslet, the son. He is recorded, from andent 
documents dted by Keorden, to have given to 
Matthew Stauersides a knight's fee within bis 
manor of Manchester. 

The Umits of Robert Greslet's lordship may 
now be stated. 

It has been explained that Albert Greslet, the 
fsther, had a temporary tenure of lands from 
Roger de Poictou, which he afterwards sur- 
rendered for durable infeftments in Leyland 
Hundred, and elsewhere^ But it woold appear 
that Robert Greslet, the son, possessed for a 
permanent grant Brockholes in Amoundemesa, 
situated on the banks of the Ribble, opposite to 
Blackburnshire. 

In the north of Leyland Hundred the Greslels 
enjoyed a detached fief, Bumhill, or BrindhiU, 
so named, most probably, from having been the 
site of an andent beacon station. In the south 
of Leylandshire, the acquisitioos of the frunilv 
may be enumerated as follows: Walsewythull» 
Duxbunr, Charnock-Gogard» Worthington, Cop- 
pull, Adelventon ^or AdUngton), Shevington, and 
a knight's fee in I)alton, Wrightington, and Par- 
boldZ-[From Kenion's M8S]. 

In the next place, either Robert Greslet, or his 
father, added to his lands, in Leyland, an extensive 
hunting ground in the adjoining hundred of Sal- 
ford, which stretched in a soutfaerl v direction firom 
the high grounds in the neighbourhood of An^e- 
xack and Sharpies, where they border upon 
Blackburn Hundred, to the vidnity of West 
Houghton, Kersley, Middle Wood in Hulton, and 
Famworth, a distance of ten miles; while the 
breadth of this ground, of which Horwich Moor 
was the centre, varied from six to eisht miles. 

The tract of land thus acquired by the Crres- 
lets, forming the north-westerly district of the 
hundred of Salford, indoded, as we trace the 
territory from north to south, Anglexark, Sharpies, 
Longwith, Rivington, Turton, Smithel, Halliweil, 
Harwood, Little Lever, Bradshaw, Horwich, He* 
ton, Lostodi, Rumworth, Pilkington, Dean, AspuH, 
West Houghton, Hulton, and Farnwortb. 
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Much of this last described acquisition was 
dedicated to the chase, aod must, therefoFe« 
hate been particularly acceptable to the taste of 
the Norman adventurers. Among these semi- 
barbarians, to use the language of Guizot, there 
vras no industrial activity. Gaming, banquets, 
and coursing, constituted the chief occupations of 
feudal life. Hence the value placed upon the 
jurisdiction of forests, the right of hunting, or the 
absolute possession of hunting ground. 

The baronial lands, thus cited, acquired, at a 
subsequent period, the name of the upper 
bailiwick of Manchester. 

To the south-east lay the lower bailiwick, of 
which the town of Manchester was the centre. 
"With the upper bailiwick it appears to have had 
very little natural connexion; a narrow junction 
of the two bailiwicks being with difficulty traceable 
in the neighbourhood of Little Houghton, or 
Worsley, owing to the intervention of many 
distinct, yet small proprietorships held by the 
ancient tenure of thanage, or drengage. Con- 
sequently, when Robert Greslet, or his father, was 
allowed to add to his Lancashire acquisitions the 
lower buliwick of Manchester, he must have 
possessed, in the latter appendage, a tract of 
country the limits of which would be in an 
extreme degree irregular. 

The boundary of the lower biuliwick of Man- 
chester is best followed by commencing at Alport, 
or the old town of Manchester, near the confluence 
of the Irwell and the Medlock. • From this ]joint 
the line seems to have been carried on to Stranee- 
ways. Thence, in quitting the Irwell, it extended 
eastward, in a desultory or ziff-aag manner, towards 
Blackley, Alkrington, and thence, south-east, to 
Ashton-under-Lyne. In reaching this last point, 
the boundary then followed the course of the 
Tame as far as the confluence of this river with 
the Mersey, near Heaton Norris. Subsequently, 
the line was conducted west along the course of 
the Mersey, by Didsbury and Urmston, until it 
reached the confluence of the Mersey and Irwell, 
near Cadishead; and thence, north-east, by the 
IrweU, until it regained Alport and Manchester. 

The space thus endosea, which formed a most 
irregular tract, would vary from four to even 
axteen miles in extent. 

§ 2. TBI MILL OF MANCHSBTBB 18 OIFTBD TO 
THB ABBST OF 8WINB8HBAO, IN LINCOLN- 
8HIBB. 

It is doubtful if Robert Greslet ever resided 
at Manchester. From his partiality to the Lin- 
colnshire possessions which had been confirmed 
to him by DM sovereign, he gave, in aid of support 



to the abbey of Swineshead, his mill at Manches- 
ter. The date of this grant is recorded at 1131, 
the 31st of Henry the First. In the annals of 
Peterborough and Parco Lude, Swineshead Abbey 
(ccenobium Bernardinorum) is said to have been 
founded by Robert de Gredei, in 1134. 

§ 3. DBATH OF BOBBBT OBBSLBt. 

The demise of this baron took place at the 
close of the reign of Henry the First, about 
1135. He is supposed to nave been interred 
within the walls of the monastery which he 
founded at Swineshead, in Lincolnsnire. 

CHAPTER III,. 

BVBNTS DUBINO THB BARONIAL SW^lY OF ALBBBT 
OBBSLBT [SBNBX], THB THIBB LOBD OF THAT 
NAMB. 

t 

Before entering upon the events of this period, 
some brief notice may be acceptable of the general 
state of the English church, with the vieijr of 
better comprehending . the events of our local 
history. 

In the reign of Henry the First, controversies 
had arisen from the different views which had 
been entertuned of the respective limits of the 
ecdeaastical and civil functions, but more par- 
ticularly as they were concerned with the appoint- 
ment of bishops. This election, which, in b 
primitive state of the church, had been consigned 
to the clergy and the people, was now interfered 
with by royalty, while the revenues of the church 
were disposed of to the advantage of ^he crown. 
In another dispute, however, the church was more 
successfuL Tne pope, as chief pastor, claimed 
the privilege of visiting by his legates the several 
churches of Christendom, to which Henry replied, 
that the risht so dumed was a prescriptive privi- 
lege, whi(£ in England could not be exercised 
except through the medium of her own metro- 
politan. But aa the king professed himself in 
other reelects disposed to acknowledge the legatine 
surveillance, the pontiff conoeived that enough 
bad been done to vindicate the prerogative of hb 
chair; and, therefore, in order to meet thjB exjffeDcy 
of the case, he conferred the legatine authority 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry, in 
acknowledgment of this concessidn, directed that 
the church should be declared fre^ and that its 
lands should neither be sold nor be placed at fkrm. 

Such was the odneral state of the church nre- 
vious to that period, of our local historyi wben 
Albert, the third Baron Greslet, became lord of 
Manchester. 
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Albert was distinguished from his son of the 
same name by the addition of Srnbx. He 
wpears to have succeeded to his father« Robert 
Gresleti either at the very close of the reign of 
Henry the First, or at the commencement of that 
of Stephen. 

§ 1. ALBBRT GRESLET [sENEx], BY HIS M ARHIAGB 
WITH A DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM FITZ-NIOEL, 
CONSTABLE OF CHESTER, OBTAINS CERTAIN 
MANORS IN THE LORDSHIP OF WIDNES8. 

It was in the time of Albert Greslet [Senex] 
that the Greslet fiunily are reported to have 
possessed manors in the lordship of Widness, 
situated in the south of the West Derby Hundred. 
This lordship is supposed to have originally pro- 
ceeded out of the Honour of Roger de Mont- 
gomery, father of Pictavensis. A daughter of 
Roger de Poictou married ^Hgel, who became 
the first baron of Halton and Wydness. His 
son, William Fitz-Nigel, who was constable of 
Cheshire in 1086, and died before 1133» left 
behind him two coheiresses, Agnes and Matilda* 
For Maud]. Agnes became the wife of Albert 
Ureslet, while Matilda was married to Eustace, 
son of John de Bui^go [Monoculus]. Eventually, 
the son of Eustachius de Burso, Richard Fitz- 
Eustace (the progenitor of the Lacy &mily), 
shared with Aloert Greslet certain estates, being 

Kit of the barony of Widness, in the West 
erby Hundred. Albert Greslet's portion, with 
which alone this history is concerned, comprised 
Baynford (?), Chiidwal, Cnerdley, Allerton, Gars- 
ton, and Hale. 

This addition of property, in or near Widness, 
formed, at a subsequent period, part of the upper 
bailiwick of the lordship of Muichester. 

The influence of the fiunily of Greslet in 
Lancashire had, at length, attained its culminating 
point. Their possessions miffht be traced from 
Amoundemess, Leyland, and Widness, to the 
most southerly part of the wapentake of Salford. 
From thb time, owing to the drains of money 
and men required for the support of expensive 
wars, much of the land began to be subfeudalised, 
and, eventually, to pass into other bands, sub- 
ject 'also to Uie establishment by Henry the 
First of the right of heirs, who were not to 
redeem their lands, as had been previously done^ 
but only to pay their proper relief. 

§ 2, THE CHURCHES OF MANCHESTER ARE RE- 
LIEVED FROM THE DANB-OBLD. 

Stephen, the son of the Earl of Bloys, by 
Alicia, daughter of the Conqueror, had, by base 
intrigues, obtained possession of the crown to 



the prejudice of the daughter of Henry's first 
marriage, the Empress Maud, so named from her 
first husband, the Emperor Henry the Fourth. 
As it was found necessary, therefore, to conciliate 
the clergy and the nobles to this usurpation, 
Stephen undertook by an oath, approved of by 
Popo Innocent, that he would preserve the 
liberties and properties of the church inviolate. 
But his oath was soon forgotten. He seized at 
pleasure upon the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
church, b^towed them upon laymen, or sold 
them to strangers, and even imprisoned bishops 
until they had consented to surrender their lands. 

One concession, however, wrested from Ste- 
phen during his difficulties, remained permanent. 
During the Saxon period, the churches had been 
free from the imposition of the Dane-geld : — it 
was declared, in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, that '^no man was to presume to lay any 
tax on the possessions of the clergy, and that the 
sons of God ought to be free from all taxes.* But 
William the Conqueror had revived the odious tax 
of Dane-geld, which had been leried upon all 
lands of the realm, not even excepting the glebes 
of churches. " Ecclesia Sanctss Marin et ecdesia 
Sancti Michaelis tenebant in Mamecestre unam 
carucatam term quietam ab omni consuetudine 
prsBter geldum.* 

Stephen, however, to the joy of his subjects, for 
ever remitted this tax collected bv his preclecessors, 
which had amounted to two shillings for every hide 
of land. 

§ 3. THB TOWN AND WAPENTAKE OF SALFORD 
ARE TBANBFBRRED FROM THE POSSESSION 
OF WILLIAM PEVBEBL TO THAT OF RANULPH 
OERNONII8, THE FOURTH EARL OF CRE8TEB. 

During the protracted and just daim which 
Maud the empress set up for the throne of Eng- 
land, William Peverel, lord of Nottingham, joined 
the army of Stephen, and, at the Battle of the 
Standard, greatly distinguished himself against the 
King of the Scots. 

From this time, infinite was the distraction in 
the dvil affiurs of England, from which no county 
was free. Everywhere adulterine castles, as they 
were named when founded without the authority 
of the crown, ^rang up, while lands were trans- 
ferred from one contendinff party to another in so 
confused a manner, that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to trace correctJy the sequence of infeft- 
ments. Between the Kibble and the Mersey, the 
possessions which had been conceded in a former 
reign to William Peverel, lord of Nottingham, 
were the most strenuously disputed by Ranulph 
[Gerooniis], the fourth Earl of Chester^ whose 
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hihetf Ranulph Hesehtnes, had, in a former rei^, 
been gifted with much property in Lancashire, 
among which was the town and wapentake of 
Salford. During the long^ struggle of Stephen 
with his barons, in the course of which Wiliiam 
Peverel, as well as his sovereign, fell into the hands 
of the earl of Chester, the Lancashire estates pos- 
seased by the iUegitimate son of the Conqueror 
changed hands* and were seized upon by the 
successftfl besieger of Lincoln, where the royal 
standard had been planted. 

WUUam PevereUy who lived until the 7th of 
Stephen* was succeeded by his son William Peve* 
ret], the younger. 

§ 3. (a) THB CONFIBMATION BY WILLIAM FBVE- 
BBL, THB YOUNGBB» OP HIS FATHBB*S GIFT 
09 LANDS TO THB OLUNIAC MONKB OP 
LBNTON. 

Before describing this event in connexion with 
the origin of the cell of Kershall, some brief 
explanation may, with propriety, be given of the 
genealogy of the Peverel family, whose ancient 
possessions in Lancashire meet with little or no 
record among Lancashire historians, — the brief 
notices of Kenrden comprising what little we know 
of this part of our local history. 

A great confdsion prevails among most genea* 
logtsts regarding the ramilies of the two Peverels 
of the Domesday Book, Ranulf and William 
Peverel, — in which confusion the account given in 
page 9, in some degree partakes. But, br the aid 
of the researches of Mr. Ellis, in his ** Introduo 
tion to the Domesday Book,* vol. ii, p. 4€6-7> 
r have been since enabled to arrive at a little 
more precision. 

It would appear, that before the conquest of 
England, the daughter of Ingelric (wlireh Ingelrie 
was the founder of the college church of Saint 
Martin le Grand, London,) had been the conen- 
bine of WilKam, Duke of Normandy. The issue 
of this connexion was an rllegitimate son, Wilfiam 
Peverel, who lived mitil the 7th of Stephen. He 
was in great trust with the Conqueror; — he had 
the castle of Nottrngbam ; — he possessed lands in 
Berkshire, Bucks, (hlford, Bedford, Northampton, 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and Noftinghamshrre, 
>--and he founded the priories of Samf James, near 
Northampton, and of Lenton, to which the cell of 
Kershal, near Manchester, was afterwarcfa annexed. 
That he possessed lands in Lancashire, of which 
there can be no doubt whatever, is given on the 
authority of Kenrden. The Messrs. Lyson remark 
that the lands of WiRiam Peverel passed out of 
the family at a very early period.— Henee the 

B* 



very little information handed down to us of the 
possessions which he enjoyed in Lancashire, parti* 
cularly in the SaMbrd Hundred. 

In page 9$ this William Peverel is surmised, on 
the authority of the oMer genealoffists, to have 
been a son of Ranulph Peverel. But this is a 
mistake. Ranulph Peverel was the husband whom 
the concubine of the Conqueror afterwards married, 
->*4he name of Peverel being also given to the ille- 
gitimate son of William the First, from whom 
several families, likewise of the name of Peverel, 
descended. About, or soon after the time of the 
survey, Ranulf Peverel held lordshiM in Beiks, 
Oxford, SalOT, Norfolk, Suffolk, and JSssex. 

William Peverell, who died in the 7th of 
Stephen, had a son of his own name, who was 
distinguished from the taiher under the name of 
William Peverell, the vounffen 

We are inforined that ^ing Stephen being at 
Nottingham, at the earnest entreaty of Wilhsm 
Peverell, the younger, supported by that of 
Oddina, his wife, and of Henry, his son, confirmed 
what William Peverell, the ^ther, or William 
himself, or any other benefactors had done to the 
Cluniac monks of the priory of Lenton, and to the 
church of the Holy Trinity, also in Lenton.— 
[A reference is made to the '< Guiehenoni bibl. 
begusiana Logd. 1660, 4to., p. 442, ex cartulario 
antiquaruBi eeclesiarttm CluntacensiuiB.'^ 



§ 3. (b) HDGO DB BDBUN GBANTS LANDS TO 
THB FBIORY OF LBNTON, AND AFTBBWAROS 
BECOMB8 A MONK OF KBR8ALL, NBAB M AN- 
CHBSTBR. 

In the 9th of Stephen, Hu|gh de B«run was lord 
of the castle of Horestan, hi the county of Derl^. 
He was the son either of Emeia de BwnHi, who 
had large estates la Yorkshire, or ef Rdph de 
Burun, who held lands in the eouatiet of Derby 
and NotiiBglHHB|«-probably of the latter* 

The same Hugo de Bumn had two aeiBa, Hugh 
and Roger, who, in succession, poaseased by heir- 
ship the lands of their father, and, wkii their 
united consent, he gave the church of Horseley, 
in Derbyshire, and Cotegrave, tn the sano cowi- 
tv, along with other possesaieiM, to the prior of 
Lenton. 

The pious ^ft of Hugo de Burun was doubifesa 
in anticipalion of his taking reltgio«a vowa, and be* 
ceviing a Quaiac monk of Lentoii. EwentaaRy, 
however, as appears from a Uter charter hereafter 
to be cited, ae retired, at some uakaewn date, 
to a sequestered valley about three nilea north 
of Maacheater, on the banks of tho river IrweM, 
which bore the name of Kershall, becom ing the irst 
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monk of a Qoniac odl which owed iU focmdatioD 
to Ranulph Geraoni. 

It has oeen sunDiaed that Hugo de Bunin him* 
•df gave lands in the neighbourhood of Kelsall to 
the monastery of Lenton. But there b no evidence 
to be addnoed in support of such an assertion. The 
oriffinal possessors of lands in that locality appear 
to nave been the Peverels, frther and son, and the 
Hultonfunily. Most probably Hugo de Burun had 
obtained the permission of some landed pos ses sor 
to seat himself at Kerssl* as a solitary recluse; and 
when, by a charter of foundation granted to the 
Guniac cell of Kerssl* thb hermitage became an 

Sipenda^ to the priory of Lenton^ Hugo de 
urun, its first monk, would be joined by other 
brethren, over whom he would preside, to a nnm« 
ber not sKceedinff twelve. But it must be observed, 
that with the circumstances inducing Hugo de 
Bumn to become the first monk of Rernl, or 
even with the exact date of his retirinff to this se- 
cluded spot, we have no information whatever. 



Templa, Bsdeadrswiiyof the cavsasitabMliitslTfol 
•d, and frithfidlvtraammd to the hum the vanooi 
firaratione sad hollowingB m delinasted by tbe late Mr. 
Arrett in a iketcli remailubble lor ha bad psnneetiva. 
In tlua task I lent iooM little aHMtaaca, owiag to Om vwy 
vivid reco l lec t ion wbidk I still pow— of the cava in ili 
fonner itate of integrity. It happened that belbra the 
cave wae filled np bv earth* my aationarian firiend, f^r**"" 
Jonet. of the Royal Lancaihne Muitia, took the dimen- 
rfone of the lite, which difler eo widely fimn thoN tivenl^ 
Mr. Barrett, or which fidl within my own lacafledien, 
ae to shew that mnch of it mast have been long mace ohii* 
terated. Captain Jonee deecribee the lencth m STft. Sin. 
whidk Barrett givee ae 66ft. He abo nonoei an entranos 
of 2ft. Ilia, broad, on the east of the cava; arteemof 2ft. 
linad on the nofth^ieait yeH^, and another os the noftk* 
west angle 2ft. broad, by^ft. 7in. long. 

In cMielading this pi^ihic description of the cave» I 
would notice an error into which I had fcllsn in a pracei- 
ina pegs (11) of this work: 

On the top line of the second cohmn, page 11, the 
pangnqph ooaht to have ended at the word «xc«wften. A 
new paragraph would then have proceeded as ftllows : 

Nat so diep ta the rodk m» Me Jbrmer |>ole], mi de 
norf Asm eetreauCy, the wtmim fff As reek u eraes Maf e rf 
wUk a muri of imgidar goOde freesry, * * 



§ 3. (c) CONJBCTUBBS ON TBB BBASON WHY ALL 
TRACB8 OP TBB HIBTOBT OP TBB CAVB OP 
ORDB8BAL ABB LOST. 

I have surmised that the cave of Ordeshal, origi* 
nally dedicated to Odinism, was converted into a 
Christian chapel hy a few monks of Cluffui, brought 
over from Lenton by William Peverel, the great 
benefiu^tor of that monastery. That Hugo de 
Burun, the first recluse of KershaD, was of their 
fraternity has been likewise explained. It is hiriilv 
probable, therefore, that after the cell of KeruaU 
was brought into repute by the admisnon within it 
of so influential a character and patroniser of 
the rules of Gugni as Hugo de Burun, the chapel 
of Ordeshal] would ftdl into proportional neglect. 
And hence the reason why the iustorv of thb 
Christianised cave would be lost amidst tne gloom 
of a remote antiquity, — such as obscures the annab 
of Lancashire as &r down as the dose of the reign 
of Stephen, or even later, to the time of Henry 
the Third. 

No tnM)se whatever of this ancient cave an now to be 
detected. At the conunencement of the preeent century 
the whole of the carvings npon the &oe of the rock were 
obliterated, in order to obviate antiquarian trespasses. It 
would not be eaey to find at the present day many in- 
stances of such gothic nrolaaations. The oUiteiator was 
a Manchester dyer of the name of HaU* and, if abed pan 
be alloffable, 

Tkke him te Benin Ban, 

We diall not look upon Ids like asHii. 

Latteriy, the destruction of the Ordeshal cave has been 
completea dining tailway ezeavationa and fillings up, pre- 
viously to which my son, Mr. Hibbert Wars^ of the Middle 



§ 3. (d) HIBTOBICAL ACCOUNT OP KANULPB GSB- 
NONi, TBB FOUBTH BABL OF CHB8TBB. 

The Greslets meet with little or no commemo- 
ration during this stirring period. It might have 
been stated, that Robert, the frther c? Albert 
Gredet (Senez) had left behind him another, and 
doubtless a younger son, Osbert#— [ Vide *' Magnum 
Rotuli Scaccsrii,* &c. of the 3l8t of Henry the 
^rst, edited by the learned Mr. Joseph Hunter.] 
But in this uncertain state of the genealogy of the 
Greslets, it is grateful to dwell upon names &r 
more renowned in Lancashire annab. 

After having explained the disputed portion of 
the Peverel genealogy, I adverted to the confirma- 
tion bv William Peverel, the youncer, of his fiiUhei's 
gift of lands to the Guniac monas of Lenton, as 
well as to other donations by Huso de Burun, who 
became the first monk of the cell of Kershal, near 
Manchester. This led me to offer some conjecture 
on the cause why the history of the Christian cave 
of Ordeshal should have been lost. 

A remaining object of this portion of the history 
win be devotM to some little historical account of 
Ranulph Gemons, the fourth earl of Chester, who, 
after having succeeded to the forfeited possessions 
of William Peverd, the younger, endowed and 
founded the cell of Kersal, first occupied by Hugh 
de Burun. 

It has been observed (page 16)« that the lands 
conceded in a former reign to William Peverel, 
die younger. Lord of Nottingham, were the most 
strenuously disputed by Ranulph Gemons, whose 
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father* Ranalph Meschined, had, in the late reign, 
been gifted with much property in Lancashire. 
In the 29th of Henry the First, a.d. 1129, 
Ranulph succeeded to his father, having been 
named^ by way of distinction, Ranulph de Ger- 
nons, from his birth-place, Gernon, a castle in 
Normandy. His opposition to the king, « de &cto,'' 
arose from two motives; first, from the loss of his 
patrimonial earldom of Cumberland, which Ste« 
phen had given to Henry, Earl of Northumber- 
land, son of the king of the Scots ; and, secondly, 
from his alliance wiUi Maud, daughter of Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, the base brother of Maud the 
empress, who was collecting aids in favour of her 
claim. 

Ranulph Gernons was a brave, yet subtle war- 
rior. In the year 1141 (6th Stephen), he surprised 
the city of Lmcoln and manned it for the empress. 
Afterwards, he and his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Gloucester, took the king prisoner at the battle 
of Lincoln, along with many other nobles, among 
whom was William Peverel, lord of Nottingham. 

Three years later, Raimlph Gernons obstructed 
the attempts of Stephen to build a fort against 
Lincoln Ckstle. But, subsequently, at the siege 
of Wallingford, we find the same insidious earl 
fighting on the side of the king, yet so much 
mistrusted, that he was imprisoned until he gave 
hostages and rendered an oath of obedience. Yet 
he again rebelled, and was repulsed at Lincoln as 
well as at Coventry. At a later period he came 
to an agreement with Henry, Duke of Normandy, 
and David, King of Scotland, to invade the Eng- 
lish king, but failed in his engagement. Soon 
afterwards he was apprehended by Stephen, and 
not allowed his liberty until he had yielded up 
Lincoln and all his strongholds, and given up Gil- 
bert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, his nephew, 
for an hostage. But having obtained his freedom, 
he exposed his hostage to imminent danger, by 
regaining his castles and by making every exertion 
to recall young Henry out of Normandy. 

The last trait of Ranulph Gernons* versatile and 
dishonourable career, was his agreement of for- 
bearance with Robert, Earl of Leicester, the king^s 
fevourite, in consideration of which there was re- 
stored to him the constableship of Lincoln Castle 
and county, with all his other hereditary rights or 
equivalents, and several forfeited estates. So 
powerful was Ranulph then become, that it is said, 
no doubt with exaggeration, he had possessed him- 
self of a third part of the whole realm. 

Lastly, we are informed that, at the dose of the 
reign of Stephen, certain lands, of which the Earl 
of Chester nad taken forcible possessioo, includ- 
ing those between the Ribblo and the Mersey 
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(formerly belonging to Roger de Poictou, and 
subsequently to William Peverel, lord of Notting- 
ham, then deceased), were, by the consent of Ste- 
phen, sanctionedy it is also said, by Maud the 
empress, and Henry, Duke of Normandy (after- 
wards Henry the Second), confirmed to the family 
of Ranulph Gernons. 

Sir Peter Leicester has also assured us, on the 
authority of Dugdale, that King Stephen gave to 
Ranulph Gernons all the lands of Roger de Poictou, 
firom Northampton to Scotland, except what be- 
longed to Roger de Montbegon, in Lincolnshire^*- 
[Ormerod's Cheshire, vol. i, p. 25.] 

Among the possessions tnus gifted, were the 
town and wapentake of Salford. 

§ 4. BANULPH GERNONS BNDOWS THE ABBEY OF 
LBNTON, IN NCTTIN0HAM8HIBB, WITH LANDS 
FOR THE FOUNDATION OP A CELL, OB HER- 
MITAGE, AT KEBSALL, NEaB MANCHESTEB. 

It has been shewn that William Peverel, the 
first lord of Nottingham, founded the Cluniac 
priory of Lenton, in Nottinghamshire. Several 
reasons were also advanced for the supposition, 
that Cluniac monks had been first introduced to 
the vicinity of Salford by their great benefturtor, 
and that they had constructed the rude cell or 
oratory of Ordshal, formed from a cave which had 
been previously dedicated to Odin. That Ranalph 
Gernons, when he took possession of the town of 
Salford and lands adjoining, found certain Cluniac 
monks of Lenton already settled there, amounts 
to a very strong probability, and nothing more. In 
such a case, he might have made an original grant 
of lands for their support, or have otherwise con- 
firmed them in the possession of territory which 
they might have previously enjoyed under the pa- 
tronage of their former bountiful promoter, Wil- 
liam reverel. 

The deed, however, by which a cell near Man- 
chester first became attached to the Cluniac priory 
of Lenton, is less presumptive of Ranulph Gernons 
having been a confirmer of lands previously granted 
at Kereshal, or Kersall, than of his havmg been 
himself an original founder. 

At this early period it would appear, that the 
manorial demesnes of Salford included the flat 
marshy valley to the north of the town, often 
overflowed by the Irwell, which here makes a 
sudden bend, as far as the high broken banks and 
stony knolls of Kersall, or Broughton. Accord- 
ingly, with the lands of Kersall, situated on the 
opposite shore of the river, Ranulph Gernons 
endowed a cell, or hermitage, for the reception of 
Cluniac monks, which he attached to the priory of 
Lenton, in Nottinghamshire. 
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Such appear to have been the real circumstances 
of the foundation* devoid of all conjecture. Yet 
they are by no means at variance with the pro- 
bability, that the monks introduced to Kersall had 
previously possessed the cell of Woden, at Orde- 
shall. On such a supposition, they might have 
merely removed to the vicinity of other crossing 
places of the Irwell, near Kersall, or Broughton, 
equaUy perilous with the ford of Ordeshall, and, 
no doubt, equally used ; — for it might be geographi- 
cally explained, that, with the view of avoiding a 
detour by Manchester, these fords were continuous 
with a cross pathway, which, in its diversion from 
the Boman track near Broughton, leading from 
Kibchester to Mancunium, intersected another 
ancient course conducting to Veratinum [Warring- 
ton], until it joined, near Hulme, the road to 
Condate [Kinderton]. 

According to this view, the Cluniac monks of the 
cell of Kersall undertook the ancient guidance 
across the hazardous fords of the Irwell, when the 
river was dangerously swollen ; an office of monastic 
hospitality and mercy, which met with many 
parallels throughout Christendom. If religious 
meditation first tempted pious men to people dreary 
8<ditudes, an equally urgent motive was the activity 
and usefulness of a social tendency, most relieiously 
enforced by the Benedictine and Cluniac rules. 

But, without hazarding more speculationsi, we at 
length arrive at historical certainty : — 

£i the year 1780, Dr. Farmer discovered a 
deed which had been used as a lining to the cover 
of an old book. It consisted of a piece of parch- 
ment, sis inches deep and four broad, which had 
suffered a little from being worm-eaten. This relic 
proved to be an original deed, which designated 
Kanulph de Gernon, Earl of Chester, as the real 
founder of the religious house of Kersall, or Kere- 
shal. The fottowinff is a transcript of it from Cole's 
MSS., in the British Museum:— 

R. Consul CestrisB episcopo Cestri®, archid' et 
omnibus ordinatis Dei et constab' Cestr* dapif. 

B justiciariis, vicecomitibus, ministris et bal- 

livis, et omnibus hominibus suis, clerids et laicis, 
Francis et Anglis, salutem, Sciatis, me concessisse 
et dedisse Deo et sanctss Maries et monachis Sancts 
Trinitatis de Lenton in elemosinam Kereshelam, 
locum ad servicium Dei edificandum, et pasturam, 
et ad se dilatandum de essartis et piscariis et de 
rebus illis omnibus quibuscumque se dilatari et 
aisiari potcrint. Quare volo et firmiter prscipio 
quod prasdicti monachi bene et honorifice prsedic- 
tam elemosiuam solam et quietam et liberam de 
omni seculari servicio habeant, ne aliquis meorum 
super timorem Dei, et meum amorem temer^ per- 
turbet. Tt Mathild. comitissa Cestrie, et Kad- 



waladr rege Waliarum, et Willielmo filio Alant, 
et Symone Corbet, et Roberto Dapifero, Ric 
Pencema, et Henr. PultreO, et WiUielmo capel* 
lano apud Cestr* 

Sucli was the charter discovered between sixty 
and seventy years ago, which leaves no doubt what* 
ever that Ranulph Gemons, the fourth Earl of 
Chester, was the actual founder of the Cluniac cell 
of Kersall, near Manchester. 

Ranulph Gernons, at the close of his life, en- 
dowed other religious houses besides those of 
Lenton and Kersall, among which was the monas- 
tery of Stoneley, in Warwickshire, and of Tren- 
tham, in Staffordshire. He was also a bene^tor 
to the monks of Saint Werberg, in Chester. 

He died, as some genealogists state, on the 16th 
of December, 1163 (18th Stephen), •*et portoit 
de gueuUes au lion rampant d^ argent k la cowe 
estant." Others assign this event to the various 
dates of 1155 or 1156. The death has been 
generally attributed to poison, administered by 
William Peverel, lord of Nottingham, in revenge 
for the forfeiture which had taken place of his 
heritable estates in £ivonr of his victim. It is 
even added, but without any evident proof of the 
charffe, that Maud, Countess of Chester, was privy 
to tne assassination. William Peverel flea the 
kingdom, and became an exile for life. 

Ranulph Gernons was succeeded by Hugh Ke- 
vilioc, the fifth Earl of Chester, About thb time 
the troublesome reign of Stephen came to a close- 
Henry the Second is said to have conferred the 
Honour of Lancaster upon ** William de Bloys, 
third son of King Stephen, lord of the Esie and 
Earl of Mortaigne and Boloign,who married Isabel* 
daughter of William de Warren, third Eari of 
Warren and Surrey." He became the fourth Earl 
of Warren and Surrey. 

§ 5. ALBERT [SBNBZ], LORD OV MANCHBSTBR, 
OIVB8 TO TBB CHDBCH OF MANCHBSTBR 
POUR BOTATB8 OP LAND. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of Manchester, rather than to 
those of the contiguous town of Salford. 

There are a few bequests recorded of Albert 
[Senex], serving to connect hb name with the 
lordship of Manchester, of which were four bovates 
of land ceded to Ulric of Manchester for five shil- 
lings per annum, whose descendants were stated to 
have long continued in possession of that land, and 
three bovates to Robert de Bracerigge, in con- 
sideration of four shillings annually. 

This baron also gave four bovates, or ox gangs, 
of land to the church of Manchester from his 
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lordahip "in BluaoMDam." The donatloo u sup- 
aoted to hive comprised a glebe in and neir 
Deoeigate, iatenneditle to the older tuid the nevter 
town of Manchoter. Aa it nas gifted for the use 
of ibe "persona," or parson of the adjoiniag 
church of Saint Mary, it gave to the land the 
name, which a portion retains to the present da,y, 
of ■' the Parsonage." 

§ 6. THE OLDKR CHURCH OY SAINT MICHABL, IN 
ALPORT, SUPPOSED TO UAVB BEEN, BY THIS 
TIME, IS A STATE OP NEGLECT. 

In the grant which has been cited, the four 
bovates of laud are gifted, not to the two chtircbes, 
but to "the church* ["ecclesia"3 of Manchester. 
Wa maj therefore suppose, that the more ancient 
diurch of Saint Micoael, situated in the older 
town, named Alport, was long before this time in 
a neglected state, the chief memorial of its pre- 
sence haviog been perpetuated in the annual fair, 
or feast of dedication, which would continue to be 
held in its vicinity. 

One great cause of this state of neglect must 
bare been owing to the removal of the town of 
Manchester to a more northerly site, by which the 
older church of Alport would be no longer sur- 
rounded with habitations) — inproofof which,itmay 
be collected from manorial documeoU of a later 
date, that Alport was at that lime in the process 
of being converted into a park, where there was 
" a wood invested with oak, and yielding a pannsge 
(or feeding for swine), an aery of hawks, herons, 
ei^lea, honey, and bees." 

Another cause of neglect wu referable to the 
Uw enacted in the time of the Saxons, that when 
more than one church rose up in a parish, the 
younger participated in the endowment of the 
older one, even to a third, and shared with her in 
■II tithes and oblations, save the church scot, which 
wu continued to the mother-church, as an acknow- 
ledgmeot of her superiority. Consequently, ■ 
|Mnsh became unwilUng to disperse her tithes 
unot^ & greater number of poor clerks than the 
cure of souls demanded. 

A last conspiring cause tD» be referred to the 
acfiacent rival oratories of Ordsall and of Ker- 
saU, belonging to (he Cluniac fraternity, whose 
religious offices were transcendontly influential, 
far exceeding those of the secular clergy. It was 
reported of a monk of the tenth century, that in 
cumbering to the summit of Etna, near reach 
of this mouth of hell, he heard from within the 
devils complaining, bow many departed souls had 
been wrested firom their dominion by the prayers 
of monks of the Cluniac order. 

Theae drcumstaoces may sufficiently explain the 
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decay of Saint Michael's Church in Alport, render- 
ing it unnecessary to refer the event to the practice 
of the Conqueror, who, in taking in a forest and 
stocking it with wild animals, would demoli^ 
many family dwellings and religious houses. 

The exact site where the church of Saint Mi- 
chael stood is perfectly unknown. As it was often 
customary to build a church dedicated to the arch- 
angel on the loftiest portion of the selected land, 
a suggestion arises, tnat it should be sought for 
on the south of Castle-&eld, not fsr from the 
site where three fragments of stone were actually 
discovered a few years ago, supposed to have be- 
longed to an ecclesiastical structure. 

These interesting relics, hitherto incorrectly re- 



lonchester Natural History 
Society. Two of them will be now described. A 
third is reserved for future comment. 

The one which represents a human hce, per- 
fectly beardless, has nothing remarkable in it, with 
the exception of what has been taken for hair 
turned back, but which might rather indicate a 
sort of cap, or covering for tne head, especially if 
the countenance be assigned to a female, and not 
to a man. — " But much may be said on both sides." 
It is, in height, one foot ten inches ; and, in breadth, 
one foot six inches. It is not easy to make a con- 
jecture on the portion of ecclesiastical structure 
from which this fragment might hare been de- 
tached, whether from some vaulted ceiling, or' 
from some parapet, or even buttress, &c. 



A second figure ts of a most interesting descrip- 
tiou, being that of a female with a loose cap on 
her head, and arrayed in rather an elegant robe. 
The forearms ore placed over the front part of the 
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waist. Thii r«U« might hive ezpresnd a uitit, or 
■night have been one of the flgurw grouped in a 
rood. The height ia two feet four incheai and 
the hreadth one fool four inches. 




{ 7. ALBBRT [SBNBS] IS A CONStDBRABLB BBNE- 
FAGTOB TO TUB ABBBY OP 8WINXSHBO1 IN 
LINCOLNSHIHB, WHBBB UB IB INTBBBBD. 

Albert [Senex] naa a considerable benefactor (o 
the abbey of Svineahed, in Lincolnshire, whence 

rrobably the supposition, an erroneoua oue, in the 
00k of Furneii that it was founded in 1 H3, in 
the time of Stephen. Gerrase Holmea has also 
stated, from a MS. of Leland, "Swineshed c(b- 
nobium Bernardinorum a Li^imerio temporibus 
Stephani regis inchoatum." 

In a confirmation charter of King Henry the 
Second, the different donations which formed the 
endowment of Swineshed Abbey are enumerated. 
" Hq Dei gratia. Rex Anglie, confirmed to God, and 
to the church of the Holy Mary of Swynesheved, 
and to the monks there serving God, in the place 
among the willows, in the marsh of Swynesheved, 
in which the abbey was founded, along with all the 
culture of meadow and a fourth part of the marsh 
there, and two piscins, and the mill of Burtoft, 
and the mill of Sudwella, and thb Mill of 
Maincestbia, ftc, ftc, &c.i and whatever Robert 
Grealei and Albert his ion, the fbnnden of the 
aforesaid abbey, gave to the Mme and confirmed 
by their charters." — [See Dugdale's Monasticon 
for the authority ■] 



We also find, from Kuerdsu and the TeMa de 
Nevil, that Albert [Senei] gave to the monks of 
Swineshed one croft, named Witacrea, near Bfao- 
cheater. "Albertoa Gredly dedit monadiis de 
Swinsbou I croft voc. Witacrea [or Withacres], in 
elamosinam." 

Albert [Senesj was interred at Swineriiad. 
where a monumental effigy still esista. fiat 
whether it commemorates him, or his father, co- 
founders of the monastery, is uncertain. 

§ 8. THB DBSCBNDANTa OF ALBEBT [sBNBX] AND 
Hia INPBPTHBHTS. 

Albert left behind him one son, Albol [Ju- 
venisj, and three daughters, severally married. 
Emma, his youngest child, received, in marriage to 
Onne Fitz-Ailward, or Kward, one knight's fee in 
Dalton, Pai^old, and Wrightington, which then 
became subfeodary to the manor of Manchester, 
and ^o one carucate in Eston, for ten afaiUtngs 
annually; — which Eston was, accordioB to I>. 
Ormerod's successful researches, not Aiaton-sub- 
limam, a berewick of Manchester (as is generally 
supposed), but Orm-Eston, now Urmstone^ in the 
paruh of Flizton. Aa a consequence, the alien- 
ation of the church and aiBnor of Aaabeton, 
attributed to this maniage, is a most incorrect 
supposition. — [From "the Stanley Legend," a 
genealogical memoir in the seventh toI. of the 
Collect. Topogr., &C., by Dr. Onnerod.] 

The same Albert [Senex] is abo said to have 
given to Henry Fiti-Siward a carucata of land 
in Flixton, for ten shillings. 

Another iofeflment was in bvour of Thomas 
Perepoint of three carucatea of land in Kivingtou, 
for the fourth part of a knight's servicB^— [Greg^ 
son's Lancashire, page Ixix.] 

But let us now pause. — Amon^ Lancariiire 
genealogists there are numerous irreconalable 
contradictions and obscuritiM r^arding the suc- 
cession of feudal iafeftmenta of this particular 
period. For instance, in the year 1158, Willion 
de Bloys, third son of King Stephen, who poSB Cwed 
the Honour of Lancaster, died ; but by whem he 
was immedislely sacceeded in that dignity, or 
whether it remained with the crown, ia not very 
intelligible. 

An obscurity, no less parptesing, pervades the 
infeftmeots of the baronea comilatiu, as wdl as 
the whole of their history; — for which reason, I 
have omitted noticing the numeroos contending 
accounts which have been given of the Greslets, 
father md son, — Albert Senex, and Albert Juve- 
nis. As it is quite impossible to reconcile Uiese 
contradictions, and as the labour is, honestly, not 
worth the trouble, lBhall(with,perb^)s,someliltle 
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<of the fox and gnpe spirit) pass them over al- 
together, hy referriDg the reader, in the first place, 
to Mr. Whatton's memoir on the familv of Gredet, 
pubtished in the Manchester Literary Transactions; 
and, in the second place, to Knerden's more ancient 
acooant of the barony oi Afanchester, in his manu- 
script volume deposited in the Chetham Library \ 
— ^vhich account, however inaccurate in some re- 
spects it may be deemed, has not hitherto been 
correctly quoted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EVENTS DUBINO THB BABONIAL SWAY OP ALBBBT 
GBB8LBT [jUVBNIB]^ THB FOUBTH BABON OF 
THAT NAMB.— A.D. 1166?— 1182? — TBMP. 
HBNB. II. 

While describing the local events of Manches- 
ter, it vrill occasiooafly be expedient to glance at 
the general position of the Eogiiali churdi, as it 
variM at diierent periods. 

In the time of Henry the Second, while many 
-enormities of a preceding reign, attributable to an 
undue exercise of royal authority in ecclesiastical 
affiurs, had been corrected, old disputes were re- 
vived regardioff the nature and extent of the an- 
thority daimed by die church. These were very 
hr from being satisfactorily terminated. The 
dinroh claimed for the deigy an eseoiptien from 
the lay jurisdiction of the secular courts, which, 
although recognised by the established usages of 
the country, had given rise to great abuses among 
•the more licentions members of the church }— 
which abuses had grown with the growing turbu- 
lence of the times. The king, on the other hand, 
asserted the iooompetence of the q>iritual courts 
in cases «f criminal juri^mdeBce, and, in order to 
exdude, wnder ainr circnnstanoes, the andent right 
of appedto the dlecision of the pope, he not only 
forbade any dei^gyman to go beyond the sea with- 
out permission of his sovereign, but ordered all 
causes purely spiritual to be terminated in the court 
-of the archbisbop. 

And even with Mb stretch of authority the kinff 
was not ooniented. He exempted the prindpil 
officers and tenants of idie orowtt from any spiritual 
censures whatever of the dNvoh{ and, hvtly, be 
claimed the custody of all vacant benefices of reysA 
foundation. 

It was in the course of theae contenthms fsr 
the iBttmunities of the derieal order that the un- 
fortunate catastrophe ooeunwd of Bocket'e death. 

With tUs view of the general sUteof the Eng- 
lish chordi at the dose of ^e twelfth oentury, 
we may now proceed with our loed hiatory. 



The exact period when Albert [Juvenis] suc- 
ceeded to his fttther, in the possession of hb Lan- 
cashire estates, is unknown. In the 12th of Henry 
the Second, a.d. 1166, he confirmed whatever 
Robert de Gresley and Albert, his son [Albert 
Senex], had given to the church of Swinesned. 

{ 1. THE PABISH OF MANCHBSTBB, AND CHCBCHBS 

ADJACENT. 

Regarding the state of the church of Manches- 
ter during the baronial sway of Albert Juvenis, 
nothing whatever is known. 

Hollinworth has referred the chapel of Dids- 
bury, conUuned within the parish of Manchester, 
to this period. *<Didsbory Ch^ell, the first 
chappell that was builded in this parish, was (as is 
snpposed) erected about this time.** 

In the adjoining parish of << Prestwich-cum- 
Oldham," it is imagined, from the architectural 
character of a font (which I have not seen), that 
the church of Oldham may be referred to this 
period. 

Lastlvy about this thne Adam de Spotland either 
founded or endowed the church of Saint Cedde, 
in the contiguous parish of Rochdale. — [Baines' 
lire, vol. ii, p. 624.] 



§ 2. HENEY THE SECOND CONFIEMS TO THE 
MONABTEBY OF LENTON, IN N0TTIN6HAM- 
SHIEB, THE HEBMITAOE, OB CELL, OF REE- 
SALL. 

Henry the Second, who was a great friend to 
all religious orders, especially to the Cistercians, 
the monks of Clugni, the Knights Templars, 
and Carthusians, confirmed to the monastery of 
Lenton the hermitage, or cell, of Kershal, as is 
shewn in an inspeximus of King Edward the 
Second. 

« Inspeximus etiam quandam diam cartam quam 
idem progenitor noster fecit monachis diets ec- 
clesin de iLenton in hsBc verba : 

^ Dei gratia Rex Anglia, &c. R. filio Bern, 
et omnibus ministris et forestariis suis de intra 
Ribbile et Merse, sdutem. Sdatis nos dedisse et 
ooncessisse et hac mea carta confirmasse monachis 
de Lenton pro sdute mea et hiBredum meorum, 
et pre anima regis H. avi mei et antecessorum 
meorum hermitagium de Kershala cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis m liberam puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam. Quare volo, &c. T. B. episcopo 
apud Poroestre.'' 

[From a diploma relating to the monastery of 
Lenton, given in Di^dde^ Monastioon, entitled 
'< Diploma Reffis Edw. II, ipsam fundationis cartam 
neonon donationes diversorum redtans et con- 
firmans."] 
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Tanner states that this charter of confirmation 
was granted before the year 11849 when Bar- 
tholomew, Bishop of Eieter, who was a witness to 
it, died. With respect, therefore, to the pkee 
which it finds in the annals of Manchester^— as 
Albert Greslet [Juvenis] was not living in the year 
1 182, it is a greater chance that the grant occurred 
during his btfonial sway, than during the first two 
years of his successor. 

§ 3. TBB INFEFTMBNTS OF ALBERT OBBSLBT 

[JUVBNIS]. 

Little more is recorded of the period of Albert 
JuTenis. The requisitions of the crown for 
carrying on expensive wars induced this baron to 
make various subinfeudations of his estates, among 
which were two bovates of land in Angfesark to 
the Lathom family, three carucates in Kivinffton, 
Rumworth, and Lostock, to the Pierpoints, which, 
from them, came to the Haltons. He also gave to 
Alexander Fitz-Umoch two bovates of land in Parva 
Lofre (Little Lever), for half a mark and twelve* 
pence, or in lieu one of the smaller breed of 
hawks named a ^'nisus;" — to Elias of Peunilbnry, 
lands at Slivehall, for twelvepence, or one nisus, 
annually ; — and to William Noreys two bovates in 
Heton, for rent of ten shillings. 

§ 4. DBATH OF ALBBRT OBBSLBT [jUVBNls]. 

The date of the death of Albert Juvenis is, per- 
haps, unknown. It would appear that he was not 
livmg in the year 1 1 82. 

He had married Elizabeth [or, perhaps, Isabel], 
daughter of Thomas Basset, and sister of William 
Basset, by whom he left one son, his heir. 

CHAPTER V. 

DUBING THB BABONIAL SWAY OF BOBBBT OBBSLBT, 
THB FIFTH BABON OF THAT NAMB. 

At the time when Albert Juvenis died, his son, 
Robert Greslet, was of very tender years. But 
even under these circumstances, long before a minor 
could contract a personal engagement, the sovereign 
was accustomed to receive his homaffe as a sort of 
pledge that the child was the true inheritor of the 
fief of his fftther ; and that the hereditary trans- 
mission of the fief was to be uninterruptedly per- 
petuated. 

With regard to the right of tutelage, some recent- 
provisions to this effect were made during the reign 
of Henry the Second. But, in the present instance^ 
it would appear that the Norman law had been 
observed. In Normandy, the administration of a 
minor's fief was committed to the nearest heir^ 



while the care of his person was entrusted to sadi 
of his relatives as could not inherit from him. We 
aocordinffly find, that Robert Greslet was placed 
under the guardianship of his mother, Isabel, 
daughter ol Thomas Bassett, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Guy de Creoun, and of his uode, 
Gilbert Bassett, netther of whom could inherk 
from their ward. 

It is probable that the jperiod of tutelage would 
be, in some degree, regulated by the Saxon laws, 
which made an individual legally responsible for hb 
conduct at the age of twelve. That this rule ex- 
tended to the present case of feudal heirship, can 
only be surmised from the record, that Robert 
Greslet, subsequent to the death of his father, was, 
in the 32nd of Henry the Second (1 186), reported 
to be eleven years of age. 

§ 1. THB SUBOBDINATION OF THB PABOCHUL 
CHUBCH OF MANCHE8TBB AT THIS PBRIOD 
TO AN ABCHPBIEST. 

In the year 1 1 88, when Henry the Second de- 
termined to undertake a crusade to the Holy Land, 
in conjunction with the King of France and the 
Earl of Flanders, he obtained leave from the pope 
to receive the tenth part of all spiritual promotions 
for a certain term of years; which tenths were 
named the ^ Decime Saladinide in subventionem 
terrae lerosolymatanss.* Thia tribute, an early in- 
stance of paying tenths, was levied in each parish : 
" in singtths parochiis, pr«sente presbytero parochia, 
et archipresbytero, et aliis;" the penalty of default 
being excommunication. 

This quotation is made for no other purpose than 
to illustrate the ecclesiastical system of ranks which 
prevailed at the dose of the twelfth century in each 
parish of England, whereby an incumbent was aaade 
subordinate to an arehipreBbyter, or archpriest. It 
will be shewn hereafter, that the functions of the 
archpriest became gradually modelled into those of 
the dean rural. In the meantime, I shall avail my- 
self of the very successful researches of Bir. Dansej, 
in his Hors Decanice, as well as of the remarks of 
M. Guizot, in his <' Histoire de la Civilisation en 
France,** to explain the origin of the archipres- 
byteral functions, which, at the present day, are 
particularly interesting, as they.have undergone, in 
Manchester, and other districts of the diocese of 
Chester, a recent revival. 

It was in the large towns of western Europe, ac- 
cording to M. Guixot, that Christianity, when first 
taught, met with its earliest support under the [Hre- 
sidency of a bishop, who was the primitive element 
of the order of pnests, the commencement [point 
de depart] of tne ecdanaatical congregation, and 
the inspector, or chie^ of the religious assembly of 
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each town. Subsequently, a greater or lett tract 
of country was formed round the town, or city, 
wherein tbe bishop presided, which became the 
proper diocese of tne primitive episcopal see. 

There might also be found in many tracts of 
land, sometimes diocesan, and sometimes indepen- 
dent of the jurisdiction of a town bishop, a number 
of parishes associated together under the name of 
<< chapitre mnd," at the head of which was an arch- 
priest, who, in contradistinction to the bishop who 
resided in a town, was named the chorepiscopus, or 
country bishop, as well as episcopus vagus, or ambu- 
latory bishop. 

Au bishops at first, as Mr. Dansey has remarked, 
were upon an equal footing ; but, when the polity 
of the church began to conform to the state, the 
chorepiscopi were considered as vicarii episcoporum, 
bishops' deputies, or suffraean bishops ; and, in the 
meantime, there was a siwjection of the rural to 
the urban bishop, during which decline we trace 
the newer appellation given to the chorepiscopus of 
Arcbpribst, or protopresbyter, with the view of 
reducing him to the subordinate rank of presbjrters* 

There also arose two kinds of archipresbyters, 
namely, the cathedral or urban archpriest, who had 
authority in some city or cathedral church; and 
the rural archpriest, who was vested with a super- 
intendence over the parish priests of the district in 
which he was localised. 

The rural archpriest, to whom our attention is 
confined, inspected churches which lay so remote 
from the city, that they could not be overseen by 
the bishop in his own person. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, he became an important agent, appointed 
probably by the pope himself, alter the manner of 
other countries of Europe, to superintend the se- 
cular concerns of the groupe of churches assigned 
to his superintendence* He was appointed, for in- 
stance, collector of the decime Saladinids. He 
also levied the Borne scot, variously named Peter 
pence, first imposed by Ina in sapport of an English 
school at Rome, the half of whicli, however, went 
to the personal support of the pontiff. And when- 
ever the kings of England obUuned leave of the 
Roman see to receive the tenth part of spiritual 
promotions for a certain term of years, the aid, 
named ** the tenths," became collected by the arch- 
priest, or archipresbyter. 

It is probable, also, that the archpriest was placed 
as a check over the morals of the parochial clergy 
among whom he was localised ; — for it has been pro- 
perly remarked by a modern writer, in reference to 
the assertion of William of Newbnrgh, that the 
peace was lirequently broken by the thefts, rapines, 
and homicides of clergymen, who, pleading their pri- 
vilege as clerks, eluded all penalty, — that the pntc- 



tice of ordaining clerks beyond the demand of the 
country, together with their exemption from civil 
jurisdiction, had greatly contributed to their dege- 
neracy.— [Dr. Vaughan's Wydiffe, vol. i, p. 173.] 
Hence arose a system of vigilance, or police, 
which the times imperiously demanded. But it 
was not complete without the more enlarged con- 
trol of a pr»fectus episcopi, or archdeacon, to whom, 
in the diocese of Lachfieid and Coventry, the arch- 
priest owed his appointment. 

§ 2. THB ▲RCHDBACONRT OF CHB8TBR, WITHIN 
WHICH MANCHB8TBR WAS COMPRBHBKOBD. 

Manchester was very early included within the 
archdeaconry of Chester, which formed one of the 
divisions of the diocese of Lichfield. 

This diocese, which, at intervals, underwent a 
variety of names, as of <' Lichfield,* ** Chester,** 
or *' Lichfield and Coventry,"— .which latter designa- 
tion it eventually retainer!, — admitted, from a very 
early period, two archdeaconries, namely, of Chester 
and of Richmond, iu the former of which Man- 
chester was included. 

So ancient was the ofiice of archdeacon in the 
church, that the fact of his having been originally 
chosen from the order of deacons, whence his name, 
mounts up to the third century. He is now, as it is 
well known, selected from the order of priests. 
His functions, at a later period, bore some faint 
resemblance to those of the Laodicean periodeute, 
who were *< quasi procuratores et episcoporum 
vicarii.* The periodeutes was a sort of circum- 
cnrsator within a rural circle of churches, appointed 
by an urban bishop, though, with this prorision, 
that he should unite the office of a parochial in- 
cumbent with that of a visiter, which the archdeacon 
did not, who, in this respect, ranked above the pe- 
riodeutes. 

We hear very little of archdeacons iu England 
until after the Conquest. The clergy appear to 
have been represented by archdeacons in convoca- 
tion, to whom they gave letters of proxy to act in 
their behalf; — an incident which no doubt prevuled 
in the diocese of Lichfield, where the clergy of 
Cheshire and Lancashire were represented by an 
archdeacon, stated of Chester, while those of other 
contiguous localities were represented by an arch- 
deacon of Richmond. The first account which is 
transmitted to us of archdeacons being summoned 
in convocation, was in the 22nd of Henry the First, 
1122. 

It is supposed that, even in Saxon times, the 
archdeacon was q>pointed by the bishop, and that 
he was the prsfectus episcopi in the time of Edgar. 
In the Norman period, he certainly appears to have 
owed his appointment, within the vast diocese of 
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LichBeld, to the necenity which subsisted for allevi- 
ating the duties and responsibilities of the diocesan^ 
as well as for generally improving the discipline of 
the church. The archdeacon was a dose attendant 
on the bishop in the episcopal city, and he was sent 
as a commissary, or mandatory, in the country, 
though more on secular than on spiritoal afiairs. 

But, although a large district was assigned to the 
superintendence of an archdeacon, it has been re- 
marked, that about this period the bishops of Lich- 
field and Coventry still used Chester in their title, 
on the ground that one of* two of their predecessors 
had there sate. 

§ 3. RICHARD THB FIRST ASCBNDS THB THRONB. 

In the year 1189» Richard the First ascended 
the throne of England. We 6nd few ecclesiastical 
events, connected with our local history, which oc« 
curred during this reign. The monarch professed 
a favourable inclination towards the EnglisK church, 
which he would not suffer to be deprived of any of 
her disputed rights. 

In the first year of his reign, the Honour of Lan- 
caster was possessed by the crown. In the fifth 
year, Richard gave it to his brother John [Lack- 
land], the fourth son of Henry the Second, who 
had married Alice, daughter and one of the heirs 
of Herbert, Earl of Mortugne, in whose right his 
father had transferred to him this title. Some of 
the lands formerly belonoinff to Roger de Poictou 
were conceded to him, which, at first, did not po»* 
sess jura regalia. Along with these possessions, 
John, Earl of Mortaigne f afterwards King John), 
is said to have been created the first Eari of Lan- 
caster. 

The era of Richard the First was a stirring one 
in military movements. By a law passed in the 
preceding reign, whoever held a knight's fee was 
required to have a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, 
and a lance; and every knight was to have as many 
coats of mail, helmets, shields, and lances as he pos- 
sessed of knights' fees. Every layman who owned 
goods, or rents, to the value of sixteen marks, was 
to have a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a 
lance ; while every free layman who had, in goods, 
ten marks, was to have an iron gorget, an iron cap, 
and a lance. 

§ 4. ROBBRT ORBSLBT COMBS OF A6B, AND 

MARRIB8. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Richard the First, 
Robert Grreslet arrived at the full age required by 
law, to enable him to take possession of bis numerous 
estates in the counties oi Oxford, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lancaster. Heirship, as M. 
Guisot remarks, being the natural and normal con- 



dition of feudalism, the relation of the vassal to the 
sovereign obeyed the same law. Each time that 
the vassal died, the social link was required to be 
renewed; and hence the ceremonies of homage, 
the oath of fidelitv, and institution. We are ac- 
cordingly informed, that the homage of Robert 
Greslet having been accepted, there IbUowed the 
oath of fidelity, as well as the actual investiturob 

Shortly after coming of age, Robert Greslet 
married a daughter of Henry, brother of William 
de Longchamp, chancellor to King Richard, with 
whom he had the lordships of MasKngham and 
Weston, in the county of Norfolk. 

§ 5. ROBBRT 6RB8LBT ASSISTS BICHABD THB. 
FIRST IN HIS BXPBDITION TO NOBMANOY* 

About the time when Robert Greslet came of 
age, Richard was setting out upon his expedition to 
Normandy, with the view of commencing imme* 
diate hostilities against the French king, and, as the 
baron of Manchester was summoned to attend his 
sovereign, we find indications of the efforts which 
he made in the royal cause, not only in the scotage 
which he received from his Lancashire tenants, but 
in the numerous sub-infeftments which ensued. 
Many of the grants recorded of him were, no 
doubt, in recompense for the personal services of 
the adventurous free tenants who followed in the 
baronial suite. For instance, we find about this 
time grants of land made to the Latham fiunily in 
Childwall, Parbold, and Wrightington, severally 
members of the barony of Manchester. The Pier- 
points had sub-infeftments of land in Rumworth;*— 
the Samelsbury and Harewode £unilies in Harwode 
and Sharpies, — which last gifts were increased by a 
transfer of lands in Aspiil, Turton, and Brock- 
boles, previously in the po ssess ion of the Hollands* 
Robert de Bun had thirteen [or fourteen] bovates 
of land given him from the lordship of Manchester, 
in consideration of half a knight s service, while 
Radulphus [alias Robert] de Emeoot had two bo- 
vates granted to him, in consideration of six shillings 
and eightpence annually. The rakingtons had 
also their possessions increased, most probably in 
return for, or in expectation of, services in the field. 

It is reasonable to suppose that corresponding 
exertions were made by leaser proprietors, such as 
those who held their estates by thanage, or by 
drengage, to support the cause of Richard the First. 
Among the original Saxon stodcs were the &mi- 
lies of Hulme, of Worthington, of Pk^stwich, of 
Withington, of Chorleton, of Chetham, of Mid- 
dleton, of Host in Middleton, of Huhon, of Pen- 
nelbury , of Clifton, of Nottou [or Newton], and of 
Fulesworth. Of these old Lancashire houses vari- 
ous transfers or confirmations of land are recorded. 
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In bet, th« Mm of Ricbard the Fint, wbike it 
■boimdad iritb foudil coDfirmatiooi or gtfb. iim, 
olhenriM, «i> «poch in the faistotj of luded pro- 
perty t ioMmuch ts it formed the time of ligtl 
DTMcription. No Undi( teoMneDti, righUt or 



weapon I ha«« more diatinetly Meed nn a tosb* 
stone of the cnisMling aget ■! Chelmerton, near 



Bnt to what portion of church arcbttactnra ia 
this Mulptured fn^tnsnt to bo refemd ? It tnigfat 



UMrtiM ifhich had been enjojed in the prcriona have formed the tablet i^ a feretory [or repoai- 
reign of Henry the Second, were required to be tory of Triiciji or the capital of a pillaT) h^ Jec< 
proved by any charter or dMumenl Id writing 
whatever. 



{ 6. THB CKDUDtNO tPIUT OF THIS TtHB. 

There is little more at thia period to record of 
the lordahip of Manchester, asceDt thai it fwtook, 
with every other part of the Vingdoni, in that 
religious escitement, which, having been cherished 
by a lingering after barbaric freedom, stimuUted 
the feudal proprietor to exchange hours of idle- 
ness in the country for the perils of an errant life. 
The spirit of crussde having extended to Man- 
chester, soma few heroes of the Paynim fight 
are still remembered in the oral records of the 
vicinity. Of these, was Eliss, or Elisaus, the giant 
of Worsleigh, founder of this family, who held 
the manor of Workeal^b, or Worliedlegbt naar 
Manchester. He was, eayi the tradition, reputed 
a giant, who fought many duels and combats for 
the love of our Saviour Jesus Girist, and obtained 
manv victories ;— who died at Rhodes, and there 
lieaDuried. 

The son and heir of Elias (he Giant [Ellas 
Gigaa as be is named in (he feudal entries,! was 
Kicbard Workedly, who is said to have nfied lands 
io Peaultsbury and North Dene, as welTss pastures 
in Swinton, to Adam de Fenultsbury. 

In the year 1821, there was discovered to the 
south of the Roman station of Castle-Geld, in 
Manchester, a sculptured fragment of s(ona, which, 
most probably, had eiisted in the old church of 
Saint Michael, in Aldport. It represenls a figure 
cross-l^ged, somewhat after the manner of a 
knigfat-tamplar, the elbow of whose left arm, while 



Batda-i 



of lbs Cm- 
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resting upon his trusty battle-axe, gives support to aodait MpBlchral itoD* 



the head. 

A very uneatisiactory representation of (he relic 
whliahed in Haines's History of Lancn- 



al Chalmartaa, Dtrb;- 



I been pubu 
shire<^Tb« height of the stone frsgment is one 
foot tan inches, and its breadth one foot eleven 
inches and a half. It is deponted in the Natural 
History Museum of Mandieeter. 

The figure would appear to be arrayed in a ^irt 
of mail [ot chain armour] ; the cap, of a singular 
ftsbioo, mdicates the same material. The battle- 



has the opposite end of the shaft planted firmly 
on the ground. The exact form of this ancient 
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§6^'"' TBB FIMT BBCORDBD DMAS RUBAL OF 

MANCBBSTBB* 

There is a vice which pervades the whole of the 
remarks of Mr. Whittaker» on the rural deanery 
of Manchester. This truly erudite, yet fuiciful 
author, having set out with the proofless assertion 
that a rural dean existed in Manchester in Saxon 
times, the whole of his reasoning has heen made 
to bend to a vain system of theorizing. The 
consequence is, that while many important facts 
hav9 been glanced over, if not suppressed, trivial 
circumstances have been made to acauire a most 
undue prominence. For instance, the constant 
residence of a rural dean in Manchester has been 
inferred from the name of a street, the Denewate 
of ancient charters [not Deansgate], which Whit- 
taker supposes to have led from Aldport on the 
south, and from the Baron's Hull on the north, to 
the intermediate mansion of the rector or dean, 
whence the origin of the name Denesgate, impro- 
perly spelled ** Deansgate."---!' Whittaker's Man- 
chester, 4to., vol. ir, p. 408.] This sanguine author 
has even subjected to graphic description a half 
timbered building of no Saxon date whatever, sup- 
posed by him to have been the house of the 
deanery, which my old friend, the late Mr. Aston, 
in his " Guide,* has afforded us the means of ex- 
amining for ourselves, by referring us for the site 
thereof to " Number 94, Deansgate." 

In a later view, however, which I have taken 
of the etymology of Denesgate, the supposition 
is wholly untenable. The remarks whicn I have 
to offer on this etymolo^, in addition to others 
which will suggest themselves, when I describe the 
naturally fortified site of ground selected for the 
newer residence of the baron of Manchester, — are 
as follows : — 

According to Dr. Bosworth, the Saxon name 
** dene," signifies ** a valley." 

But Mr. Chadwick, in a ffenealogical history of 
his family [Gerry's Lancashire, vol. ii, p. BOG], 
limits the word dene to a particular kind of valley, 
** convallis, — a narrow valley or dale, enclosed on 
both sides with hiUs, and often exhibiting woods 
and streams of water convenient for feeding cattle." 
I believe that this restricted meaning is strikingly 
exemplified on the northern suburbs of Edinburgh, 
at the place where the valley through which the 
water of Leith flows takes the name of ** Dene." 
Another Scottish dene, in the same vicinity, is the 
well l^nown Hawthorn Dene, or Hawthornden. In 
Lancashire we have many of these denes, as North 
Dene, near Manchester, and Saint Mary*s Dene, 
near Bolton, where a church dedicated to the vir- 
gin was built; — ^it is now simply named ^Dene." 
We have also Spodden, or Spawdene, subsequently 



named Healer Deane, or the Holy Dene^ near 
Rochdale. But as it is needless to multiply ex- 
amples of this kind, the only remark demanded on 
this occasion is, that a dene^ or vaUey, of this pre- 
cise kind, under the name sobsequen^y given to it 
of ** The HangingHiitch," insulated the fortified site 
of the Baron's HulU Hence, as the Roman road 
which led from Aldport conducted to this dene, 
where a rivulet was reouired to be crossed, the said 
road was simply named ** the Dene's-gate." 

This is no fanciful etymology. There is a 
Denesgate in the populous town of Bolton-4e- 
Moors, where certainly no rural dean is ever re- 
corded to have aqjoumed ; friiile there is not hr 
from the town a valley, or dene, to which the 
Denessate of Bohon leads. 

In short, while Mr. WbiCtaker has attached to 
the title of ^ Dean of Manchester" a date of origin 
many centuries earlier than can be confirmed by 
written evidence (which I was the first to point 
out in a former edition of this work), the error was 
still &rther complicated by the frmctions of the 
dean and rector beiog n ecoas arily united in one 
and the same person, whence the conclusion, that 
the constant residence of the dean mofst be sought 
for in the parsonage land of the Denesgate. 

We have, in frM^t, no evidence whatever of the 
existence of a dean of Manchester prior to the 
present period of our history, namely, the reign 
of Richard the First. — In a confirmation made 
by Hugo, Bishop of Coventry, of a mediety of 
the church of Ecdes with all its appurtenances, at 
the presentation of Editha de Barton, and by the 
consent of Robert Grelley,— which grant is dated 
at Wynewhik, in the month of April, 1 19% ^'m the 
second year after the king had set out for Jeru- 
salem," — the deed is witnessed, among other per- 
sons, by ^J, Decanus de Mamecestr." — [Coucher 
Book, or Chartulary of Whalley Abbey, edited by 
W. A. Hulton, Esq., for the Chetham Society, toL 
i, p. 39-40.] 

The occurrence of this name of a rural dean of 
Manchester at this particular period, so soon after 
the year 1 1 88 [see pages 22 and 23], is a point 
of no little historical importance, as bearing upon 
two questions, first, wh^n^r ttie dean rural was, or 
was not necessariff located in Manchester, — and, 
secondly, whether the functions of the dean rural 
and rector of Manchester were, or were not united 
in the same individud. 

These questions, answered with great temerity 
by Whittaker, will b^ discussed when I have to 
speak of 'Albert de Neville, the first usually re- 
corded rector of Manchester, whose name has 
transpired. — But of this, there may be a doubt. 
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§ 7« RANULPHVB DB W£LLlNOy BBCTOB OF MAN- 
CHBSTBB^-TBMP. BICBABD I. 

From the time of Edward tbe Confessor, when 
the church of Manchester is recorded to have 
been endowed with a carucate of land, down to 
the reign of Richard the First, at the close of the 
twelfth century, there has not been hitherto the 
name of a single rector of Bianchester known, 
until, in the reign of John, we meet with an 
Albert de Neville disputing with the prior of 
Lenton regarding a parochial right of sepulture 
infringed upon by the monks of Sershal. 

A friend, however, upon whose accurate infor- 
mation I place the greatest reliance, informs me, 
that in a deed of the 6th of Richard the First 
(a. d. 1 194-5), relating to the contiguous parish of 
Prestwich, he saw the name recorded, as a witness, 
of Randlpbus db Wbllino, Rbctob of Mak- 

CBBSTBB. 

It would appear, then, that we have evidence of 
a dean rural of Manchester living in the year 11 68, 
and, in the present instance, of a rector of Man- 
chester existing about six years afterwards* But, 
as the intervention of even thb short period ren- 
ders the evidence imperfect whether the functions 
of the dean rural and rector were, or were not 
united in the same individual, the question will be 
oostponed ontil we have to speak of Albert de 
KeviUe. 

As I am unable to give any account of Ranul- 
phus de Welling, Rector of Manchester, I shall 
merely describe the arms of the family of WeHings 
as given by Mr. Burke in his general armoury of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, published in 1842. 
Ar. a bend, per bend, as and ga» six muUets of the 
third. 



S 8. KINO JOBN CONFIRMS TBB QBANT OF THB 
CBLL, OB HBRMITAOB, AT KBRSALL, TO TBB 
MONA8TBBY OF LBNTON. 

In the year 1189> John [Lackland], who pos- 
sessed the Honour of Lancaster, succeeded to the 
throne of England. 

About tl\is time, Elias Fitz-Robert held the 
wapentake of Salford, by sergeanty. — [Baines's 
Lancashire, voL ii, p. 144.] 

In the new edition of the Monnsticon Anglica- 
Dttm of Dugdale, King John's confirmation to the 
monastery c2 Lenton, in Nottinghamshire, of tbe 
Ouniac hermitage of Kersal, said to have been 
founded by Henry the Second, has a date assigned 
to it of the 6th of April, in the first year ei the 
reign of John, aj>. 1 199- 

Since this account was printed, I discovered in 
the ^Rotuti Chartarum,* tne charter to which this 



statement refers: — and, it is worthy of remark, 
that the document appears to be the same which 
Hollinworth assigns to the date of Edward the 
Second. His statement is as follows :—- 

« Edward the 2nd* [he should have said JShtt 
John] "gave and graunted, or rather confirmed 
the iiermitaffe of Kershall (which bad bin given 
and graunted by his predecessor), to the monkes 
of Lenton in Nottinghamshire, to have and to 
hould it in puram et perpetuam eleemosynam, as 
ft*eely, peaceably, quietly, and honorably as Hugo 
de Burun (who gave certain lands to that monas- 
tery and became a monke) had held the same* 

This account, furnished by Hollinworth, inac- 
curate in point of date, will be illustrated by an 
extract from the Rotuli Chartarum, vol. i^ part 1, 
p. 66. 

Anno prime JohanniS' Johannes Dei gracia Rex 
Anglie kc. — Sciatis nos concessisse && — ecdesie 
Sancte Trinitatis de Lenton et monachis ibidem 
Deo servientibus * * • Concessimus et 
hac carta nostra confirmavimus eisdem monachis 
de Lenton pro salute nostra et [progenitorum]] 
predictorum nostrorum et pro animabus Henria 
Regis patris nostri et Henrici Regis avi patris 
nostri et antecessorum nostrorum hermitagium de 
Kershal cum omnibus pertineneiis snis in liberam 
puram et perpetuam eiemosinam Quare volumos 
et firmiter predpimus ut predict! monachi nostri 
libere et quiete in pace et honorifice teneant pre* 
dictum hermitagium sic[ut] Hugo de Burun mo- 
nachus eorum liberius et miietius tenuit. 

We also learn from the foregoing document that 
the Hugo de Burun, who, as I have recorded, gave 
various lands at Cotegrave, in Derbyshire, and else- 
where to the priory of Lenton, assumed the cowl, 
and retired, as a Cluniac monk, to the hermitaffe 
of Kersall, of which he became the first monk. 
This recluse was the grandftther of Robert de 
Burun, who, in the 1st of John, married Cecflia, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Clayton, 
whence sprang the Lancashire £unilies of the 
Bvrons of CUyton, and Barons of Rodidale^— 
[Baines's Lancashire, vol. ii, p. 617.] 

But to return to the hermitage of KelsalL It 
would appear that some of the land contiguous to 
the cell of Kersall, had been in possession of the 
Hulton iamily, and it is not improbable that, with 
the view of adding to the land of the hermitage 
at Kersall, Jornocchio [or Jorwerth] de Hulton 
was allowed, in the same year, to surrender certain 
possessions, namely, the woods of Barton and the 
wood of KereshaU, in ezcambion for the crown 
lands of Pendleton villa, in the parish of Ecdea* 

The lands of Pendleton, thus acquired by tbe 
Hulton Iamily, were described, at first, as •^Penea 
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Hiiboiiy* wkaDco the tubsMuent eonruptiont of 
PonhuUoD, P«DodtMi» P«ieUoD» PonyMioD» aodp 
kitly, Pendleton. 

§ 9* BOBBET OEBSLBT BBSISTS THB TYBAMNT OF 

KINO JOHN. 

In I215» during the qnarrel of the king with 
hif barcmSy in wUch England became tributary 
to the Roman seoi Innocent the Hiird ezeom- 
municsted all aadi ai were employed in iuTading 
John's dominionat or otherwise rendering aid to 
his enemies at home or abroad. Among many 
barons thus placed under the censure of the 
churchy was ** Robert de Gressei,'* or Greslet. 

Two years afterwards» in the 17th of John, we 
find Robert de Greslet present when Magna Charta 
was signed. His name was appended to a deed 
dated on the 20th of June. 

In the course of the year following he appeared 
in Rutland and in Leicestershirei where he was 
in arms against the king, upon whichy Adam de 
Yealand was ordered to seise, for the use of the 
crown, the castle of Manchester, as is shewn in 
John's epistle to the sheriff of Lancasteri dated on 
the 7th of February, in the seventeenth year of his 
reign. ^The king to the sheriff of Lancaster, 
health. Know, that we have committed to our 
beloved and fiuthful Adam de Yeland the castle 
of Robert Greslet of Maincestr, with all appur- 
tenaneea, and all the land of the same Robert 
which he had within the Lyme [infra Lymam] to 
be held so long as it shall please us. Wherefore 
we also command, that yon may direct full saisine 
to be made to the same Adam of the aforesaid 
eastle, with appurtenances, and of the said land 
within the Lyme.*—- {From the RotuU Litteramm 
FwLf ToL 1, part 1, p. 165.] 

There is no qoiestion but that by this castle old 
Mancwtle was implied, whidi, notwithstanding a 
sobsequent removal of the baronial residence from 
Alport to a newer site near the confluence of the 
Irk and the Irwell, would still be kept up for pur- 
poses of defence, as a garrison to the town. This 
seems, however, to hirve been the last occasion 
when old Msncastle was recorded in history. It is 
stated that while this order for the secure of Man- 
Chester continued in force, Rannlph de Blundeville, 
the sixth Earl of Chester, who had then the custody 
of the Honour of Lancaster, executed the oflSce 
of iheriff by his deputies ; and, as Robert Greslet 
had taken part with the rebdlious lords, his earl- 
dom was foTf(Mted and seised. 

The king, however, was desirous to give the 
baron of Manchester the opportunity of renewing 
his adherence to the crown, and sent lettere of 
safeguard, dated from the day of Circumcision, in 



the seventee nt h year of Us reigB» aa.» 1216« fe 
last three weeks. He also granted to William 
Maresa, the younger, and to Hugo de ViviaB» all 
the land whidi was Robert Greslet's, in order that 
wherewithal they might be enabled to better sup- 
port the royal cause— which cause, however, was 
nr too tottering for orders such as these to be ex- 
ecuted.— [Rot. Litt. Patent., voL i, part 1, p. 162 
and 169; and Rot. Litt. Claus^p. 311 and 313. 

During the continuance of the reign of John, 
spiritual dominion, or the influence of the dergy, 
waxed still stronger, while the temporal power tell 
into a nullity. This progress, however, of the 
church towards domination, was not made without 
great efforts of resistance bv the temporal authori- 
ties. The barons having been excommunicated, 
and Magna Charta having been adjudged by die 
pope to be degrading to bis vassal the king of 
England, the nobles m revenge offered the kiim- 
dom to tJie French, which offer was the signal ofa 
bloody war. But, in the mean time, the reign of 
John was drawing to a close. During his military 
progress from Lynn to Sleaford, while crossing the 
Lincolnshire marshes, after having lost the whole 
of his baggage and narrowly escaped with his life, 
he rested at the monastery of Swineshead (founded 
by the ancestors of Robert Greslet), where^ from 
fatiffue and anxiety, he died. 

After this event a new state of things ensued, 
and Robert Greslet found himself in quiet posses- 
sion of his estates in Lancashire and other counties. 

§ 10. ALBBBT DB NBVILLB, BBCTOB OP MAW- 

CHBSTBB. 

In the Rotuli Curie regis, voL ii, p. 16 1 and 
184, we find the name mentioned of an Albert de 
Neville, who, like many other succeeding rectors 
of Manchester, seems to have been as much, or 
nearly so, employed in the secular conoems of 
his patron, as in the sptritoal affairs of his in- 
cumbency. Robert Greslet, during the troubles 
of the reign of John, had been called to account for 
having broken his surety, or pledge, in detaining 
and assaulting Hugo Scott, a deputy lieutenant of 
Rutland, in the course of his duty. Accordingly, 
in the law plea which ensued to determine the 
extent of the injury, Robert Grelle is said to have 
nominated in his place Albert de Neville, that is, 
made him his attorney, while Hugo Scott appointed 
on his side Robert the Clerk. 

That an Albert Neville was rector of Manches- 
ter is proved from a document discovered by the 
late Mr. Palmer, architect, of Manchester, amooff 
records collected by Keurden, and deposited with 
the College of Arms. It is the copy of a deed, in 
which Albert de Neville conveys hnd in Newton 
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to t momber qt tb« Byron ibnilyr— ^Uicb tmiy 
Iwd abput thif tim« acq^rctd* by marriagOf some 
e9t«t€« ro Ibe oaiffbbourhood of luncbester. Thiif 
we roid of t Revert do Byron* vbo haviog mtut^ 
Tied Cocilia, daiigbter and hoiron of the lord of 
Clayton, became poneited of tbe manor of Bocb- 
dale; bul» it ia adaed, tbalt Failwiiortbai^d Droyli- 
den were afterwardi added, to tbe estates of the 
family. In Uie present deed (w.bich I fear is rather 
imperfectly traaecribedX we moot, witka John de 
Burtn [or Byron3« 

Nouerint presentes q*d Albertus de Neuille reetor 
ecdesia besin Marie de Manchester de' [dedit]* 
Job*! de Buran pro hom'gio suo c|a'ndam ptem 
terr» men in Newton inm Hntrai'l has divisia 
▼id't incipiendo 4 Medelac p ShiteMdcl<»h [the 
abruotly sheWiog dough? A. &1 ascenc? usque 
isd Bladdasb et ^ Bladuash aaeend' usque ad caput 
de Klrkaaffb et sic usooe in rivulum de Faylsworth 
et depKond' usque ad Medakch desoeof usque ad 
ShitCddclogh Hab' de me redd* 3^4 [3 solid' et 4 
denar*?] [et?] 3 cerios l^ ad Aaf. W. Manm. 

Test' Hi de NeoUle Walt de Roberto de 

Aatoton rAsbton ?] Ricd de Bureen Roblto de 
Bureen Ko^ de Midleton Alex' de Pilkiiigton 
Jordano Noreuei H de Traffprd Bad de Mostop 
RicS Qerico. 

It would thua aroear that Albert de Neville 
conveys to John de Byron certain lands in Newton 
(the Mundaries of which are carefully particula- 
rised), in consideration of a rent of three shillings 
and fcurpenoe annually, and two wax candles of a 
pound weight, to be paid at the feast of the As- 
sumption of the Blessied Mafy. 

§ 11. WAS ALBBBT NBVILLB A DBAN BURAX« AS 
WBI4L. AS BBCTOB or MANCBB8TBB? 

As the first recorded name of the rectors of 
Manchester is thet of « Albert Nevill^" tbe ques- 
tion before us is suggested by the assertion. ox Mr. 
Whittakei^ in his history of Mapeb^ster, that, from 
the sevenlh oentury, tbe. persona eoclei^ of Msn- 
chester was a rural despi* But with whatever sue- 
cess the inouiry may have been treated by. the 
historian of Manchester, a£ur more important light 
hss been thrown upon the character of the mial 
deans of England. by the elabo^nte researches of 
Mr* Dansey. In exprcssiog, tberefoi^, my veiy 
great obKgsjtioni to the reverend and enidite author 
of the Hor» Dedmice Rurales, for tbe assiatanoe 
which he has reodsred me in tb^ course of this 
inquiry, I shaU ref^ iBa^nelal,mel||HHr^ to his 
work for most of tbs^ informstion on the suljaet 
of rare) deaos» which will appear in Uie subsequent 
pages of this worL-^Hor»I>eGaiHciB RufdeKte* 
nj William Qii»eyi AJl, jfto« 2 rols, 18360 



It has boon already shewn, that upon the aboli- 
tion of rural bishops (chorepiscopi or penodeutes) 
presiding over regions surrounding tbe chief city el 
the urban bisbop» it was common to appoint for 
epch district a perocbial visiter, named an archir 
presbyter, or archpriest }«-<»** presbyterorum primus 
prHxTectus." In some distficts» however, ten pa^ 
lishes, ten, dinrdies, or ten priests were variously 
assigned to the superintendence of the arcbpriesly 
wh^ he became a deoanus, or dean ; while, at the 
same time, a decanatns, or deanery^ eapressed.a 
tract of countrv in which were ten- pe ris h e s^ or, 
otherwise, ten cburehek It would likewise appear 
that many bishops divided their respec tive dioceaes 
into decennaries, deaneries, or titbi^gSi eech of 
nhich was the district of an arcbpriest* now namnd 
a. rural dean, who exerdsed his fuaotiona under the 
title of decanus episcopi* The date in which such 
a distribution .occurred is assigned to the close of 
the etthth, or the beginning m the^ ninth, centmnp. 
But there is no evidence to shew that the modeL- 
liny of ardvpresby rates into rural: deaoeriea»wae 
juuverssl in JBnghnd. ^ It is m^el v uvged .that 
when such a modification did actuaUy: occur, the 
ariohpriest previousU existing, in an ecclesiastical 
distnct, aeauired the new title of rwal dean^-r 
** Arcbipresoyteri qui et decani randssappellantus * 

The oc^n.of tbia very early and. systematic 
aggregation of ten persow^ or loailitie% over which 
a decanus was the president, is lost in the mistsvef 
antiquity* . In the ciyil constitution of the Saiaons, 
the. decenna wes the oompass of mutual jresponsir- 
bility, within which eadi man was plec^ed; it 
included ten. householder^ who. were sev^i^y 
bound for; the peaceable behavioBK of each other* 
In. the ecylssisstigJ institutes,, not only of tbe 
Ss)(ons». but of, certain other natiops; of .Christen- 
dom»jthe decanus, or deas^Uketbe deeennerius^or 
chief. peiBOQ of ten hoaseb.olders» ms the piesideeir 
of ten persons* or placesi or of both together: for 
instance, in monasteries, he was the presideiit over 
ten monka;^--decanos vocant eb qo&d sint denis pr»- 
positi ^— in mrtropolitan towns» or cathedral^ over 
ten prebendaries! and in a group of rursl dmi^est 
over ten derks, &c. 

Ms* WbittakiMV without the. shadow even of m 
proo^ has placode dean rural in Manchester so 
eai^y as tbe seyenth eentury. But Mr* Dansey 
Gonodves that it waa not. until the eleventh cen- 
tury that, with tho: viepi of brimo^ multiplied 
perochid cures within.the pale of MctpUnOk a eer- 
tain number of incumbencies^, or. presbyteriei, 
were thrown togethec, so as to constitute an archir 
pre^Aiyyale (diamns. archipresbyteri rnralis), over 
which the elder priest (the archipresbyter) pre- 
ddttiL In i05a^ such an arckpriest is recordedip 
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EnffUuid under the tide of decanus epbcopL He 
took cogninnoe of any Tiolatioa of the peece withia 
his deanery, and, conjointlv with the earl and the 
king, received a share of the amendation, or fine, 
of eight pounds awarded upon it^-the king^s share 
being one hundred shillings, — the earl's fifty,— 
while the dean received the remaining ten shil* 
lings, the number of which was symbolic of his 
office of decanus, or decennarius: — ^^' Decanus au« 
tem episcopi in cujus decanatu pax fracta fiierit 
reliquos decern." 

Alter an archipresbyrate had been thus modelled 
into a decanate, it is supposed* by Mr. Dansey, 
that the office became somewhat secularised, and 
that the decanus episcopi was converted into a sort 
of country magistrate, and was empowered to have 
the sole inspection of the group of clergy and laity 
among whom he dwelt ; tnat he was less a mere 
diocesan mandatory, than a local incumbent, in- 
vested with a capacity to visit and correct defiuilts 
within the sphere of his jurisdiction. Nor was it 
an office much coveted : — ^ Ruralis archipresbyter 
non dignitas est, sed simpliciter ad episco|>i volon* 
tatem revocabile offidum." 

It is thus shewn, that instead of a dean rural 
having existed in Manchester so early as the seventh 
century, according to the proofless assertion of 
Whittaker, there is no evidence of hb identification 
in England previous to the eleventh century. 
During the twelfth century, the name of dean rural 
becomes much more fiuniliar to us* In the sister 
kingdom of Ireland there existed the *' Corb" (de« 
duced by a barbarous contraction from cAonpisco- 
pus), who, in 1 162, was succeeded by the dean 
rural. The churches which had been the seats of 
pelades were made the capitals of deaneries ; and« 
m lieu of the chorepiseopi, there was instituted in 
them archpriests, or rural deans. In 1 175, a rural 
dean is recorded in Norfolk ; and, in 1 186, a dean 
of Craven was, according to Whittaker (the histo- 
rian of Whalley), rector of Amcliffe^ in Yorkshire. 

The rural dean having been thus traced from 
the eleventh to the close of the twelfth century, 
we naturally arrive at the question,«-lf, at the 
close of the reiffn of John, or during the com- 
meticement of tnat of Henry the lliird, a dean 
rural was to be found in Manchester ? 

It is certain, that the absence of any such a title 
in the designation of Albert de Neville, who merely 
styles himself ** Rector of the Church of the Dies* 
sed Mary of Manchester,* discountenances any as- 
sumption of the kind, and even tends to the direct 
invalidation of what Whittaker has advanced. At 
the same time there is no mund for the disl>elief 
-that Manchester did not, in the twelfth century, 
form a central parish within a group of ten similar 



districts, such as can be proved to liave subsisted a 
century later. But it must be kept in view, that 
any one of the persons ecclesis, to be found in 
such an aggregate of parishes, might have been 
created by the bishop a superintendent over the 
whole, in the quality of a dean rural. 

The proper inquiry thea is,«- Which of the in- 
cumbents contained within the rural deanery of 
Mandiester held, at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the office of rural dean ? Was it the incum- 
bent of Manchester, Ecclesy Prestwich, Bury, Bfid- 
dleton, Rochdale, Ashton, Flixton, Blackburni or 
even Whalley? 

The question cannot be answered by any known 
existing records. Nor is there any reason fbr sup- 
]K>sing that the rector of Manchester was also of 
necessity the rural dean. On the contrary, we are 
assured that the decanus ruralis non est perpetuus 
— 4ed est amotivus ab officio ad nutum superioris, 
cujus est minbter*— [Deean. Rur., vol. i, p. 144.] 

§ 12. THB RBVBBBNCB WITH WRICH THB CLUNUC 
MONKS OP KBB8ALL WBBB HBLD. 

The fame of the Cluniac order had at this time 
attained so great a heiffht of celebrity, that there 
was scarcely any place in Europe where the order 
was not known. By the supreme dignitary, or 
abbot, of Ougni, Christendom was divided into ten 
provinces, generally containing more or fewer es- 
tablishments of their order, of which England and 
Scotland formed one united province. Within 
the priory of Lenton, in Nottinghamshire, the ts- 
tablishment of the order was supported with no 
little cost. There was a great prior, deans, a 
doister-prior, chanters, masters for the boys, a 
prechanter, a cupboard keeper, who kept the books 
in use for the cnurch, chamberlains, wno took care 
of the clothing, a treasurer, a cellarer [a master of 
the guesta], an almoner, and an infirmary keeper. 

Some curious incidents are recorded of the Clu- 
niae rule, from which it will be inferred, that the 
monks introduced to the cell of Kersball were 
-devout, abstemious, charitable to the indigent 
(among whom they distributed what was Im in 
their refectory), hospitable to poor travellers, pro- 
moters of the cultivation of music, and assiduous in 
the labour of public education. To their object 
in fixing their cell, or cells, near the dangerous 
fords of the Irwell» sufficient explanation has been 
already given. 

These estimable qualitiea form prominent traits 
in recommendation of their discipline, which other- 
wise might appear trifling, and even fastidious. 

Thus, among various observances, they were re- 
markable for the extraordmary care with which they 
solemoiied the sacrifice of the mass. In prepar- 
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ing the bread used for the Hely Eiieh«ritt» they 
selected the wheat grsao by grain, waging it care- 
fully and transferring it to a Img devoted solely to 
that sacred use. This bag the^ entrusted to a 
serrant, a just man, who carried it to the mill, the 
grindstones of which had been previously washed 
and covered with curtains above and below* The 
servant then put on an alb [an ample white linen 
tnnic with sleeves], and covered his free with a 
veil, through friiich nothing but hb eyes appeared. 
The meal underwent a similar precaution, and was 
not boulted until it had been well washed. The 
warden of the church, or, in his absence, a deacon, 
next ajppeared, who with two other fsllow-labourers, 
monks of the Guniac order, aided by a lav brother 
specially appointed for the purpose, completed the 
holy task. After matins were ended, these four 
men washed their faces and hands. The lay bro- 
ther (hen retired. The remuning three put on 
albs, and while one of them washed the meal with 
pure clean water, the other two baked the hosts in 
the iron moulds. In their devotions they sang 
every day two masses. On the three days before 
Easter, all the monks received the communion. 
Upon Holy Thursday, if any one celebrated the 
ordinary mass before the grand or solemn mass 
was sung, he made use of no new light, because 
the new fire had not then been blessed. 

Music and singing were highly cultivated by the 
Guniac monks, who brought up boys of good 
family, arrayed in the habit of their order, to 
serve as choristers. After the 13th of Novem- 
ber, upon the condnsion of matins, the elders 
would remain in the choir, while the younger 
monks would retire for the purpose of being 
taught to sing. It is even recorded, that while 
the monks were at work, they recited the Psalms. 

In the course of these regular exercises, they 
were careful that no one among*them should he 
interrupted by vain discourse^ Silence by day and 
by night was strictly observed, — not to be broken 
before the hour of prime, when they made use of 
signs Instead of words. 

Their abstemiousness was mach commended. 
After the 13th of September, one aaeal only was 
allowed, except on festivals of twelve 'lessons, er 
within the ocUves of Christmas and the Epiphany, 
when th^ had two meals. After compkn [or 
completorram, the last service of the day] they 
were never permitted to eat anything, nor to 
receive any gifb. ^ 

Their diarity was great. All the remains of 
the bread and wine, saved each day in the re- 
fectory, were distributed among poor travetien* 
During Lent, their bounty was oromely shewn in 
their gifts to the indigent of salt fish and other alms. 



Moral vigilance was flTeetlv promoted among 
them by a mutual and public declaration of ftuilts. 

And, lastly, the cause of education was ad- 
vanced. Young people committed to their charge 
were brought up with exemplary care, who, it is 
stated, had the same education bestowed upon 
them that the sons of princes received within the 
mansions of the great. 

From this account which has been handed down 
to us of the customs of the monks of Clugni, as 
they were met with in England as well as abroad, 
it will be at once seen how valuable the small 
religious community of Kershal, perhaps not ex- 
ceeding twelve in number, must have been to the 
social state of the towns and vicinity of Man- 
chester and Salford. 

' Some proofr of the reverence with which the 
monks oi Kershal were resarded, are capable of 
beinff traced. The parishioners of Mandiester 
sought for the ecclesiastical sacraments of Kenhal, 
in preference to sudi as were administered by the 
secular clergy of the mother church of Manches- 
ter. They tendered these monks oblations, in 
return for the last solemn offices administered to 
the dying, and for the holy rites of sepulture. 

On the other hand, nothing can be m<we un- 
satisfactory than the earliest Imown state of the 
secular clergy of Manchester, as ponrtrayed by the 
-parishioners of the town in a solemn protest made 
during the fifteenth century, upon the occasion of 
the Manchester College being founded. They 
alleged that, in by-gone days, the rectors had 
been very rarely iTperraro] accustomed to per- 
sonally reside in the parish;— that sacred offices 
had been filled by stipendiary and remotive chap- 
lains,— that there was a great neglect of the cure 
of souls,-— a diminution of hospitalityr— «nd a de- 
frauding of the support of the poor. 

Although it is highly probable thai tradition 
might have exanerated this early state of the 
Muidiester chuiS,— yet that there existed some 
grounds for the serious charge, is open to no rea- 
sonable doubt whatever* 

§ 13. ALBBRT OB NBVIUA RB8IBTS TBB IMFLO- 
BMCB WHICH: THB MOMK8 PP KBB8ALL UJif> 
▲GQDIBBO OVBB THB PABISHIONBRS OP l|AV<» 



The charge of Albert de Neville against the 
monks of Kershal was threefold:— 

•First, he complained, that the hmda which had 
been granted by charitable founders to the dell of 
Kenhal, paid no tithes to the mother church of 
Manchester. Now, it is certain that at this par- 
ticular period, among other inconveniences in the 
founding of monasteries^ the alienating of parochial 
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tithes toward! their npport wm om of the fare- 
nottt whidi wtt ndt corrected nntil the doee of 
the reign of Henry the Third. In the meen thne» 
Alhert de Neville renated ^his epproprietion of 
tithn, and indiieed the nrior of Lenten [the 
auperior of the attached eell of Kenhal] to agrees 
that he woold pay two shillings annually in lieu of 
tithesy so long as he should cultirate the land ap^* 
pertaining to the monks at his own eipense. 

In the second place, with regard to the eom^ 
plaint that the mooka of Kershal administered the 
rites of sepulture to the pngudioe of the mother 
diureh of Bfanchesteri the prior of Lenton nror 
misedy that no parishioner for the future shoula be 
admitted to the rites of burial; andt as a peace* 
offering for the cemetery thus reserved eidusively 
for the monks of Kershal, he consented to pay an- 
nually two wax tapers» of a pound and a half in 
weight, at the feast of the Assunqitaon of the 
Blessed llary. 

And, thirdly, the prior of Lenten consented 
that the parishioners of Mandiester should not 
be admitted for the future to any ecclesiastical 
sacraments, in return for oblations. 

It anist he oenlsssed thai the rector of Man- 
dwsler drove rather a hard bargun with the 
worthy prior. A copy of the deed of agreement 
was copied for ipe by the late Mr. Palmer, from 
the manuscript collections of Kuerden, in the pee- 
session of die College at Arms. 

Omnibus sancte matris ecdesie filiis £• Eliene 
£p W Priori de Bracerval ftc Inter A de Nevill 
Toctorem de Manchester et priorem de Lenton 
sop* cemiterium de Kersa) et ejusdem loci dedm' 
sc: Prior prastabit an'uatim pro bene psfe oemeMi 
ecdesie oe Manchester i| cerioaj^ et dim' ad 
Am beate l^uie Et IMor promisit qjd nullos naso- 
duanus Matrids eodede de Mandiester eamitt* 
ad aliq' eodesiastica sacramenta ad ohhtionem et 
sepidturam £t i| soF pro dedmis illius led diiBA 
terram iUam proprib sumptiboi eseonnt dabunt. 
Test. MV> Rob de Ebor MVo Je'de Temple Mro 
Olivera Mro H de Kent Um Bob de Boaon et 
aliisk 

The date of this deed b indicated by the meu- 
tion whidi is made of Eustachius Eliensis, who 
was bidiop firom 1 196 to 1219» The name of the 
prior of Lenton is uncertain. Nothing is known 
of the first who is recorded in the archives of the 
monastery, except that his name was <*Peter»* 
He was elected not for from thii| tinM^ namely, in 
the I4th of John, 1213. 

It nm lastly be observed, thai this Utigatilin be- 
tween toe rector of Manchester and the prior of 
Lenton, is in perfect kecpmg with the vio|ent con- 
tmnion) wUcn had eommmeed in the time. Of 



Henry the Seeoudt between the regular and seen* 
lar ordfiib'^eontentions which were continued 
without intermission in aucceediog reigns. The 
monks, who profaned that tbey were subject to 
no jnrisdiotion. except that of the holy see» resisted 
any interference with their privileges on the pai^ 

^1110 metronohtan *"^ lushon^ mm! amerted tneir 
eidusive right to institute to all benefices bdoi^ 
ing to their presentations^ But thii ooUisipn of 
interests did not even end with the question of 
benefices* In whatever part of Eng^d a religious 
house waa founded) some cootention or other with 
the parochial drngy inevitably fottowed* 

In Mstiohester» aa well $» in other parts of Lan- 
eashire> it will be evident, that the regjular ord^ 
were a popubv party. Thusi about the preaent 
tiaae, Boger de La^e mede over the church of 
Boehdale to the abbej of Stanlaw» which was fol- 
lowed up bjr a munificent grant of Andrew de 
Merhnd of hnda in Spolhnd* 

Preadung and minoF friars had also appeared 
about the reigns of John and Henry tl^e Third, 
who in their teadiing usurped the functi o ns of pro- 
fessor% end thus added atitt UMNre to the spiritual 

influMMM nxeidsed bv the monastic ordem> 

( 14. EOBKBT ORBSLBT UtSIDBS AT lUNCHBSTSa. 

According to Keurden, Robert Greslet was th^ 
first of the Gredet femi^ who made Manchester 
his diief place of residenoei but tike question ia, 
whether he dwelt at Mancastle^ situated in Aid- 
port [or the oM town}, or, otherwise^ at the more 
northerly and later fortified site of the Baron^ 
HuU, near the eonfluence qf the Irk and the 
IrwdL 

Many e eoturies after the departure of the Ro> 
mana» the castruin oputi^wad to subsist, which, 
aoeordiog to Whittakeri ijiaa aa iiseffdar parallelo- 
gram one hundred and forty . yards Toug» bounded 
on the southerly side for an eitent of one Jiundred 
and seventyrfive yards by the irresvilar course of 
the Meddach, on the waat by a high bank ap4 
morass, on the north by a long and nroad ditcti, 
and» on the easU fur the dirt a n c e of a hundred 
and forty yandiw kQT an artifidd foaas. Within this 
fertifiied ^nddiire stood the old Saion fortresa qf 
Mancastle» built by Edward the Elder, which, ip 
the Norasan erst doea net appear to have been 
entirdy abandoned, as there was frwnd ab^t 
seventy years i^go, near ito siti^ a large manorial 
sword about five feet three inchea Ioq^ whi^ wj^m 
evidently a sword of state, used on found or 
oeramoind oecasioas, when, the heron hdd . his 
coilvt and view of frank pledg% or whan an oath 
of foalty was ndministered to his vaapals* But 
it ia n fucslien^ if the cmtle wii thisn ccMuid^ 
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hMui^^i at ^ At f eildenee for thi» brd of tho 
toOtty. 

IfabeMlo #as tli«a dMeribted tt oovtdned 
wiihiri the ]^ of Aldport) Abotit a Aiiio hi cfi^ 
diiihf^e(i<!0, tktotigh the middto of wUch I'm the 
Mddelaeh. The gtonndi ethibited « valuable iiH 
▼estment of oak* and were in the process of bolng 
Qsed tA a l^anntf^e^ or fasUne of hogd. According 
to a tdartorM sorrey of a later dar#; Aldport 
yielded an acfry of hawka, together t»Hh herons, 
laa^es, honey, Add bii^ea. 

From the i^fe of Aldport, or tho older town, 
triight be traeed, iti a northeriy dire«ckMi, thid 
ancient Roman road leading eretttoallv to Rib^ 
Chester, the «up|)o«Ml Coceitim of che^ Itineraries^ 
In quitting the Mancunian stationi the road tra^ 
versed a lociiHfy, Tarfensly n«n«^d fho Brendor^ 
Amtdy or Wanes' Oroen, ufaieh is deteribod tA 
lying bet#^en Aldport aiid the rectory of Man^^ 
diisster* 

The* rectory of Mandieftfer, Indieatod by tho 
dte which is stdl named <'the ParaRMiage," lay at 
a distance of half a mile from Aldport, on the 
westerly limit of the Ribchester road. It was at 
the entmnce of ^w newer town. 

O^posnte f o the Parsonago, on the easterly sido 
of the road, was a sHe of gronnd^ amotrntlnf to 
about sit Acres and a half, whereon an anciewt 
ftur was- held. It is afeio a cotfjeeture, but no* 
thing fliore» that, adjoining 'to IMa site, a thvnk 
had been boiH, y^lch was dedicated to Saint 
Bfatthei^. 

To the ik&ftk of the Parsonage, on each sMeof 
the Ribche^er f^ad. We may suppose the houaea 
of tbe newer fown oi Mandiester to have been 
built, winch at least eitended as fior as St. MaryV 
gate, so named as the avenue which led to thcf 
parochial church of the towti. Whether, during 
th» time of Robert Greslef, Msndieater was con*' 
tittUed mu^h' Ihrther Mrth may be doubted. 

Beyond dds point the RibcHoster road waa 
darted b^ a gradual' descent towards • tho wost^ 
tor the chief passk^ across the IrwisB^ namod 
Mfbrd; whilo Its exMKinuanee hi a nortlerly dl^^ 
rectlt)n was Interruptad at right $a^ by tho 
prosence of a deep cMl, nuned, hk Laifctshiro and 
other northerly cofhttles, a DtfHB, signiMug, ae^ 
cofdhig to Dr. Bosworthi in his Ai^o-ftikon 
gtoMary, *<a ndley.^ This done, or natund ra* 
tine, contributed to the onclosure and delnieo of 
a peninsular Ar^ of ground, dooasad to be the 
ftttttre residence of Robert Orssiet. It torttud 
the channel of a small stream^ caused by dio 
drainage of certain lands to the liortb-east Of tbo 
town, Kfhicb, hi tumtttg air andent mlB, imparted 
its name to Ae «Old Bfill-gata,* of Manekesteri 



and Iheu fell HAo the bed of the IrweU, dear 
the I6rd or crosiing p\aio9 of Salford. 

The ground, thus naturdly foHified^ t^as bounded 
on the west by high banks and tbO waters of the 
Irwell; and on the north by the river Irke, near 
its confluence wiih tiie Lrwett. On the north^east^ 
hdwever, a shiall spaco ititervened between tbe 
If he and tho (iomnkencement of the dene, or val* 
ley, whidi became artificially streagthdned by A 
fosse. The remaiAing portion of the deftOoe, on 
the eaA and south, was formed by the dene. 

There is a ver^ great probability, that when 
Bason Mrachester was first removed to its mofe 
northerly sho, this penhisular area, thus naturally 
fortified, would suggest to the thegn a eouT e niei i t 
pkce for habitation. But there m a ve^ great 
doubt whether much of the artificial modeHmg had 
taken place befora the tiaao of Robert Orealeti 
who, aecordhig to KuefdAn, waa tber first Norman 
baron reported to* Inve ditelt in Ifiancbeaterl 
From diis time^ Ab name whidi it bore in anoent 
charters would be first applied to it, naively, of 
<«diO Baron's Hidl,''^tbetartai <<hiiU^* atcoarding to 
Dr. Boaworth, being a Saion eapreasiow for <<hilL'* 

Lastly it may be mentioned, that the portion of 
the Ronnm road leading north from Aldport, untal 
it itraa wet at right anglel by Ae deie^ or valley 
by ishieh the Baron's Hulk wai^ fsrtified, tfaeDse 
acquired the name of the Dem^a^nte,* tio# a 
crowded street of Manchester. The Roman seudi 
alter descending within the' valley, or dene, was 
eonducted across the rivaleti near a spot still 
known by tho nafaia of the Hangiqg^bridge, irbni 
whilsh it ascended to the level of the pmiinsnhir 
site just d eseiHie dt aad thence along the htffi^ 
bank of the IrweH to tlie Irhe, which it crossed 
near its ooofluenee with tbe Ii^L At this poiiit,' 
therefore^ we riiaH quit the RSbdraalep road^ 
which waa dirscted towards Strangvways aad Stony 
KneMs, and thenee to its nltimale- destination^ id 
ordef to defeeribe the civil iurisdiettori whicb 
RobertOreslet eiercised over the hareuy of Man* 
cnestsv. 



§ 15* TSB CIVIL JUBiSDiCTiaN OF 

datauiT. 



It ktas been ^ remdrk of ktef histariaus, that 
tho Conqueror did not makn that eitensivechaiigui 
in Baton iitstiltttiMS'whiah harbeeii ascribed to 
hknlh--4BMl as for WilBam RuAb, he was tov nuidi 
employ^ dnrli^ the thirteeii yesTs ef his reign 
in securing MmMf ftwi baroniai eonifiradeB» to 
busy faimseif as remodeffing the inteiusal consti^ 
tutron of too ldf^|[dbin^. rl eithar did Henfy the^ 
First dtf mndi more than** sanctlan tho pemriisionr 
ttaM a fsw old edktf shooM fiiB hilo disnelnds. 
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Under these cireiiiii8Uncet» the tpini of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws continued in full force daring 
the eleventh, twelfth, and even thirteenth centuries, 
the rationale of which may he now described. 

The 'system of Saxon jurisdiction was based 
upon two principles, namely, residence and a mu« 
tual pledge of responsibility to the laws, whereby 
was produced, in every habitable district, an effi- 
cient local police. Thus, in the reign of Edward 
the Elder, the folk-mote, or king^s gemote, was 
held in divers parts of the kingdom, to which all 
men bavins a fixed residence were compelled to 
do suit and service, pledging themselves to unite 
as sworn brethren (conjurati fratres) to keep the 
king^s peace. 

Again, in the course of events, local justiciary 
divisions were organised under the general name 
tif shires, over which, in Saxon times, an officer of 
the king; or princeps, often in conjunction with a 
biriiop, presided. He was uiuallv an earl, or 
eolderman, who bore the name of reeve (pro- 
positus). 

The duty of shire-reeves extended over hun- 
dreds, or wapentakes [Variously named shires, aa» 
for instance, Salfordshire], as well as over the 
larger coiinCies. The shire*'reeve, or sheriff, prei- 
served the king^s peace by rendering it imperative 
on everjT man by bis own oath, and by his pledges, 
to be Ibrthcommg at all times, to do what justice 
required of him at the mote of the shire, within 
which he was localised. 

The sheriflTs tourn, orcircnit, was generally made 
twice a year, namely, once at Easter and again 
after the feast ef Saiiit Michael, when the mutual 
pledge of til persons was reeeiv^, so as to con- 
stttute << the view d frank pledge." Every one 
who owned land and boose was required to be put 
in decennary, dmt is, under the mutual pledge of 
ten householders, who, wiien thus linked together, 
formed a deeenna^ dbsine, or dotein. He was also 
enjoined obedience to the chief pledge of his 
deoenna [the deeennarius]* as w^ as to the king. 
It was likewise required that retainers or do- 
mestics should be in manupast pledse, because no 
one might turn away bis servant until purged of all 
crimes with which he might have been previously 
ehaifed. He who was at board and dothine, or 
at bdard oidy, was regarded as a menial, or hire* 
ling of the imnse^ ^ the '^maDupast* dass of 
domestics, for whom the master was amenable. 
Even guests of three nights^ for whom the host 
became responsible^ were required to be in pledge. 
In short, every resiant, or hoosAolder, was made 
renKWsible for the due regulation of his house 
aod the conduct of his guests, or inmates, and if 
any infractiun of the pMge oecorred, compensa- 



tion was made in the hundred, wapentake, or 
barony, to which the offender belonged. Persona 
Were also sworn to make public inquiries, and to 
decide public allegations. Nor, according to the 
laws of Edgar, could any one appeal to the king, 
unless he was denied law and right at his own 
domicil. 

The penalty of a man not rendering himself 
** law-worthy,* or under the protection of the Uw, 
was very great* According to the edicts of King 
Edgar, any one who did not attend the gemote 
was *a laughelesman,* and the same if he with- 
drew himself from judgment. A limitation of 
forty days was assigned to excuses for not ap- 
pearing, unless gone to Jerusalem, when a year 
and a day were conceded f— but failing, omnem 
legem term amitteU Minors, however, could not 
be outlawed before they were twelve years of age, 
because before that time they were not under law, 
nor in decenna. As for women, they could not, 
under any circumstances, be outlawed, because 
they were not ** in laugh,* that is, in frsnk pledge 
or decenna. 

Originally, the jurisdiction of Manchester was 
involved in the more general one of the shire, or 
wapentake of Salford, within which the town wss 
comprehended. But, subsequently to the Con- 
quest, the wapentake of Salford became greatly 
reduced in the sphere of its jurisdiction. This 
was in consequence of the extensive grants of 
baronies and manors which ensued; — such grants 
having been accompanied with the privileges of 
holding lords' courts. It was likewise a maxim of 
law, laid down in the reign of Henry the First, 
that a man <^ one manor was not obliged to plead 
in another locality ; and that persons were subject 
to legal responsibilities only where they resided. 
Hence it followed, that in the time of Robert 
Greslet, little more was meant by the wapentake 
of Salford tlwn the jurisdictioo of a fow manorial 
possessions difused throoghoat the hundred. At 
the same time, the lords of such manors as had 
been exonerated, or nearly so, from the more 
general jurisdiction of the wapentake or hundred, 
among whom was the baron of Manchester, were 
still held under the obligation to render personal 
suit and serrice at the elder court. 

The town and wapentake of Salford have been 
described as the hereditary p o ss es s i on of the earis 
of Chester, but owing to Ranulf de BluBdevjUe's 
frequent absence in the wars, the wapentake had 
been held, ip the 1st of John, by Elias Fits- 
Robert br sergeanty, and in the year 1228 by 
William de Ferrars. 

The exact number of baronial lands, or manors, 
included within the immediate jurisdiction or 
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vapenUka of 8iUbrd» in the Umo of Henry tbe 
Third* ib unknown t bntt in the early pert of 
Edwwd the SeeonA reign, the proprietor! who 
owed fealty to the lord of the wapentake, poa- 
MMed laaait aome of them widely diapened, 
dhidh Bunr be deicribed in their reipective geo* 
graphical bearinga from the town of BsUbrd, Sfter 
the following manner fi^-*To the nortb^eait, north 
end north-weat, Chatham, Burghtown, Prettwieh, 
Tongue, Holooet [HoUinhurat P], Bholesworth 
rShmer, near Boyton?], and even such remoto 
ibcalitiea as Blackrod and Rivington ;*-<iearer to 
Salford, on the wast* Ordsall, Penulbery, Clifton, 
and Werkalegh, and, on the south-west, Flixton, 
and Gsdeulheued [Caduhead ?] ;^-on the south, 
Hulme, Chorlton, and Radish^Harleian MBS. 
apud Biaines, vol. ii, p. 144.] 

To the funilv of the Breslets a very early 
grant of baronial jurisdiction, distinct or separated 
from that of the wapentake of Salfrird, had been 
conceded* This is shewn in a recwd of the 
Couffteenth centuij, where it was formally pro<- 
nounced, that ''time out of mind," the town of 
Manchester had been held as a market town, 
enjoying certain privilegea as soc^ sac, toll, them, 
inni^heof and out&nraeo^ watf and stray, galr 
laws and tumbrel, and punishment of butcher«| 
tanners, and retttlers. 

Soc haa been supposed to generally imply the 
privilege of separate and distinct jurisdiction over 
the territory which belonged to, or owed fealtv to 
the lord ;.— Sac, to indicate the privilege of taking 
the issues and profita of the court h^ToU, to ex*> 
press the lord's profit from buying and aellingi— 
Them, to relate to the forfeiture of stolen gc^ds ; 
— Ii^uigtheof, to denote the competency of a lord 
to judge any tUef arraigned within his lee}--*Out^ 
iangtheo^ to mean the power wherebv a lord could 
aummon any man dwdling within hia manor to 
jodgmentin hb own court, although taken for 
folony in another place out of hia fee ; ■ an d Waif 
and Dtray, to signify that the gooda stolen and 
waived, or left by the felon, when for fear <^ ap» 
prehensbn he absconded, became forfeited to toe 
lord of the manor^^The tumbrel, or cuckstool, 
in use anumg the (taon^ waa nansed in the Dom^ 
Boo the ceuiedra sterooraria* The Manchester 
stool, shaped like the well-known Lateran chair of 
stone, was, accordin^^ to Whittakevt who wrote in 
1775, an opeo4Mittomed chair of wood placed 
mftuk the end of a long pole, balanced i^n a 
pivot, and auspended over the large collection of 
water (an eapansion <^ the river Tib) at PooL- 
houae, or Poel-fold. This site waa also called the 
^ Phmgeon or Plu^ging-fidd}^ a name which, in 
the aeventeenth century, gave rise to the vulgar 
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term of obloquy bestowed upon the Presbyterian 
meeting-house, north of Tib-)ane, of ^ Saint Plnn* 
geon*s ChapeL" The tumbrel wm afterwarda re* 
moved to the water of Daub Holes, now the 
Infirmary pond, where^ as Whittaker adds, it was 
used to puniflb common scolds and common prosti- 
tutes. The same author remarks, that the brewer 
of bad ale was often placed on the tumbrel, or, in 
commutation for thu punuhment, was fined fonr 
shillings^^It is uncertain where the forms, or gal- 
lows, were plaoed,*-F<f erhapa on the rising ffround 
near Tib-iane, adjacent to the ancient **pbinging 
field 1^— ^nothing having been more common in 
feudal times than the mutual propinquity of ^pit 
and gallows.* Near the town of Salford, aeoordr 
ing to Whittaker, the eiistence of a ffallows long 
gave ita odious name, ^the Gallow8«fieTd,* to a site 
of ground leading from Boat-house*fame towarda 
the Lock, and opposite to the Great Hulme 
Meadow. 

It may be remarked, in the neat place, that the 
numors, forests, and various infoCUnents indoded 
within the barony of Manchester, were straggling 
in the eatreme ; the interval, for instance, between 
such remote points as Heton Norria on the Meiaey 
and Breckholea on the RibUe, or, on the other 
hand, between AshtopHinder-Line on the Tam^ 
and Childwall in the West Derby Hondred, beii^ 
respectively no lem than thirty^^five miles. Henee^ 
the barony vras conveniently divided, in reference 
to the survmUance aecepary to the fonetions ik 
the kMraPs bailifiy into two bailiwicks, namely, into 
an upper and into aiower bailiwick. Aa the aiqi* 
port of the bailiif and hia assistanta was thnMvn 
open the tenants, we learn, from manorial delaib 
oenneated with the enforeement of this rcgdatien, 
the geographical limits of the two baiUwiaa. 

In the upper bailiwick of Manchester, which 
comprised toe plaeaa nmat distant frtmi Manches* 
tor, namely, such manoia, woods, ke^ as were 
found in toe AoMHrndernem Hundred, In Leyluod 
Hundred, in West Deibv Hundred, or in Uie more 
northerly portion oi SaUbrd Handred, we learn 
dmt the bailiif and hia retinue were to be aup* 
ported <<by the tenanta of Fameworth, He|on 
nnder the Forest, Little Leore, Anderton, Borne- 
hill, Anhsagh, the moiety of Shar^ Snrithell, 
Westhalchton, Chiklwall with iu memberi^ Dal- 
ton, Parbold, WortU^gton, Writington, Tourton, 
BradshMb, Hafewood,iUliwell, Brockholei^ Baim- 
worth, Loater, AspuD, Midlewood m Huiton, Pil- 
kington, and Longeworth.* 

The lower bailiwick inakided all the places 
within a circuit of not more than aix or aeven 
flulea in diatance from the town of Manahastar. 
The tenantry nnder the obligation of supporting 
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the lord's bailiff^ were distriboted ioto groups alter 
the following manner &-*lstv ''of Barton, rlixton, 
Maunton, Wygleswykot Irwelham* Hulme, Brony- 
hurst f—2ad\jr ''of Whittinton, Dittsbury, Bar- 
low, Cholerton, Denton, Hallerton (?) [Tarioosly 
Holnton?], Berele8(?), Lywensholme, and le 
Brockel ;*— <3rdlv, ''of Ashton-under-Line, with its 
members r — and 4thly, "of Moston, Notehorst, 
Hulme, near Aldport, and Heton Norres.* 

The lord's bailiff who had the general charge of 
these two bailiwicks, was variously named the lord's 
sergeant. But he was still more frequently stiled 
Thb Grith Sbegbant, which has been correctly 
interpreted in manorial records as " the keeper of 
the peace." But it is curious that the term grid 
is not only an old Frisian but an Icelandic word, 
frequently met with in the usages of the Scandina- 
vian lawting, — ^which word (grid, or grith, pbacb) 
had been probably introduced in Manchester during 
the sojourning of the Danes. 

From the various tenants described, the grith 
sergeant had support for himself, his boy and horse, 
and four sub-bailiffs. His functions were to ride 
about and overlook the lord's demesne, to collect 
the rents of the lord's out-tenants, to make levies 
whenever tenants incurred the lord's misericordia 
(an arbitrary amerciament), and to summon or 
attach tranigressors against the liberties of the 
barony. As this was a very lucrative office, the 
lord regarded it with some little degree of jealousy, 
and, therefore, thousht proper to require that the 
grith sergeant should render, for his bailiwidc, an 
annual sum of forty shillings for himself and his 
retinue. 

Some few details of the mode in which the grith 
sergeant discharged his functions are recorded. 

Whenever it became necessary that this officer 
should visit any particular district in the execution 
of his duty, proper warning was given to the 
tenants thereof, wno were required to supply him 
with bread, ale, and victuals, "according to the 
season," as well as provender for his horse. The 
order was accompanied by a corresponding de- 
nuud for the subsistence of the grith sergeant's 
boy and four sub-bailiffs $ but, in this latter case, 
the food was limited to such only as was usual in 
the household upon which they might be quar- 
tered. 

When it was required that some one of the 
bailiflb should make a distress or attachment, this 
duty, upon an emetgency, might be transferred to 
any one of the tenants, who would necessarily be 
sworn to the execution thereof. By virtue also of 
a custom called "sergeant's bode" (from the Danish 
and Swedish bud, and the Icelandic bod, signify- 
iQg a message or command), every tenant as "ser- 



geant's witness," who had been entrusted with 
making a distress or attachment, was required to 
give evidence of the same at the court of Ifan- 
chester. 

It was also generally ordered, that if any tenant 
friled in compljfing with any of the costoms en- 
joined, he might be impleaded in the eonrt of 
Manchester, there to amend the £uilt. At this 
court every trespass was to be tried by which the 
peace of the lord and his baUiffii was broken H-the 
trials to be at the suit of the baililEH and at the suit 
of the partv. 

The lord's court at Manchester was summoned 
every three weeks. It is, however, stated that 
other courts were held in the barony, which, Ibr 
distinction's sake, were named Hal-motes. Of 
these were the hal-motes of Barton, Heton, and 
the -hamlets of Manchester, at which the pleas, 
fines, and amerciaments were considerable. 

It has been observed, that the various manors 
and infeftments of the upper bailiwick of the 
barony were diffused over a great extent of terri- 
tory. Owing to this inconvenience, an extra &cihty 
was required for the adjustment of such frequent 
disputes among tenants as rdated to the extent or 
privileges of pasture, wood, or moor. Divers 
judicial localities were accordingly appointed, in 
which contentions of this kind had a hearing. Of 
these were Heton-subter-forest, Famworth, Parva 
Lever, Sharpies, Smithel, West Haugfaton, Tur- 
ton, Bradshaw, Harwood, Halliwell, Rumworth, 
Lostock, Aspull, Middlewood in Hulton, Pilking- 
ton, Lonffworth, and various other places. 

From the foregoing description it will be evident, 
that the preservation of justice, in so wide and 
scattered a sphere of jurisdiction as characterised 
the barony of Manchester, would be a charge im«> 
possible to be maintained by the personid and 
unaided attendance of the lord himself^ or his 
seneschaL Hence the onerous character attached 
to what was called "judge's service," as is shewn in 
the feudal tenures of Manchester, as well as of 
other lordships. Matheus filius WiUielmi et Roger- 
us filius Willielmi tenent feodum unius mihtis de 
Roberto Gredle in Wythiuton de Antiquitate et 
debent invenire unum judicem. domino Regi. — 
Alexander Pilkington also held the fourth part of 
a knight's fee, and furnished one judge, as by 
ancient tenure. 

Nor was this imposition of judge's service con- 
sidered to be less burdensome in other countries 
It has been observed by Guixot, that among Ger- 
mans, Bavarians, and Franks, where were anciently 
seen weekly or monthly assemblies of freemen 
held in every canton, the necessity of these judicial 
meetings was less felt in proportion as the social 
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state became more settled and establisbed. It then 
beoune difficult to fonn such legislative convoca- 
tionsy for which reason coercive means were em- 
ployed to compel freemen to attend. This, in 
nicty was the object of such clauses and conditions 
of tenure as are recorded of the Greslets, lords of 
Manchester. 

At a period rather later than the time of Robert 
Greslety we find the judges, who b^ the tenures of 
their lands became obliged to assist at the court 
of Manchester, enumerated as follows : — The lord 
of Childwall, the lord of the moiety of Harewood, 
the lord of Whittenton, the lord of Pilkington 
and Undesworth, the lord of Burnehill, the lord 
of Rumworth and Lostock, and the lord of Wor* 
thington, who owe suit and service, and who are 
called judges of the court of Manchester. 

These officials were also said to be ^' judges by 
custom of old in tol, them, infsngtheof and out* 
futttheof, fiurs, and markets * 

But it must now be remarked, that, at this par- 
ticular period, the administration of justice in 
England, as well as on the continent, was under- 
going an important change. This was occasioned 
by the rise of well-trained legists, who were every 
where mdually taking the place of judge-chevaliers. 
According to Guizot, there was introduced into 
feudalism another judiciary system, namely, a class 
of men devoted to the nmctions of judges. At 
first they were charged, in the name of the sove- 
reign, to collect the revenues, the rents of Coloni, 
fines, or amends. At length the proprietors of fiefs 
began to discountenance the judiciary power which 
was exercised by judge-chevaliers, giving prefer- 
ence to special magistrates, provosts, or baillies. 
In England a somewhat different process ensued. 
In the time of Henry the Third the fixing of the 
Court of Common Pleas at Westminster took 
places which led to the establishment of the inns 
of court, where our municipal laws, which the Uni- 
versities had excluded, were studied. This cir- 
cumstance had no little influence in modifjring the 
privileges of baronial courts, and in rendering them 
less dependent on the arbitrary caprice, or igno- 
rance of judge-chevaliers. It is distinctly stated 
in the later manorial records of Manchester, that 
**the pleas should be conducted according to the 
custom of the common law of £«ngland.* 

This explanation of the civil jurisdiction of the 
barony of Manchester will pernaps be rendered 
complete, by noticing its subordination to the 
sheriff's toum, which took cognizance of the whole 
of the districts comprised within the honour of 
Lancaster. 

King John, a year before he died, had granted 
U> Ranulf de Blundeville, the sixth Earl of Ches- 



ter, the honour of Lancaster :—** Anno 17 Job: 
Rex concessit Rad' Com' Cestr* comit' Lancastr* 
cum toto honore Lancastr*. Apud Rading, 13 
Apr.* As the honour of Lancaster was supposed 
to be vested with the crown, we must regard 
Ranulf as having been merely entrusted with the 
custody of that appendage to royalty ; which cus- 
tody seems to have been occasional, rather than 
permanent, as, in 1 223, it was alternately assigned 
to William de Ferrars, his brother-in-law, created 
by King John first Earl of Derby. During many 
years, from the 4th to the 9th of Henry Uie 
Third, Ranulf executed the office of sheriff of 
Lancaster by his deputies, and« from the 10th to 
the 18th of the same reign, the office was in a 
similar manner transferred to William de Fer- 
rars. Other individuals also appear in the list of 
sheriflb, by whom, unhappily, the trust was often 
abused. 

It has been explained, that while the sheriff's 
toum was held twice a year, namely, at Easter and 
at Michaelmas, the lorcrs court at Manchester was 
summoned every three weeks. Such as owed suit 
and service to the lord's court were not bound to 
appear at the sheriff^s toum, but simply at the court 
of the bailiwick wherein they were dwelling. But 
if any man demanded justice three successive times 
jn the lord's court in vain, he was authorised to 
repair to the shire mote, or sheriff^s toum, which 
would appoint him a fourth day. In this respect 
the desiffn of the sheriff^s tourn was not only to 
render the mutual pledge of peace more compre- 
hensive within the shire or hundred, but also to 
correct the proceedings of monthly and subordi- 
nate courts. And, in instances where lords of 
inferior tribunak neglected to take cognisance of 
criminal pleas, the jurisdiction might be claimed 
as belonging to the crown. 

In the next place, the sheriff, as representative 
of his sovereign, was made responsible that every 
individual, whether firee or bondman, within his 
jurisdiction, should be held either in frank pledge, 
or of the manupast [class of domestics] of some 
one. The law accordinffly rendered it imperative 
that all archbishops, eanu, or barons, who bad the 
privileges of soc, sac, &c^ should have their kniffhts 
and proper servants, squires, buUers, &Cn in their 
own friclhburg, there to be held in free pledge. It 
was lastly ordered, that all persons whatever, with 
the exception of noblemen, xnights, clerks, and the 
like, should be bound in some place; and that 
every one serving with, or under the protection of 
an individual of higher rank in the social scale* 
should come under the law of manupast [or of 
domestic service], whereby the charge to produce 
him in court whenever an accusation was preferredi 
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bMMiie iidfieria?e am the r^siafil tbus hdd in 
&>r hii muuHjt or ffiaBupMl. 



{ 16. THB TlOlt OF lAIlIT UATtHmW, IN lUN* 

OHISTBft. 

A daj of dadicitkHly set apart in et erjr drarch 
of Gimteodom to the hooour of tome toteltf 
iiintt was ever kept with ttniuHftl fejoidtig. 

In the begintiui^ of Holy Chorehy as the dd 
MS. legend of Saint Joho the Baptist rektes, the 
people [in tnutatiott of the primitiTe «<yer«i» of 
love feasta held in ehardiet] wooldy at the approach 
of ttiffhty wake* aody with fights hurmng, ooae to 
the ramdi for their doTotions; and» after this was 
donot would fM to ledi^ and songs and danceai 
helping and pipitag* and also to gluttony and sin, 
andso wduld turn the holiness to cnisedness. This 
was esUed the ▼iflU» waking, or eve of the aabt^^ 
[Hook's Church DicL, 6th ed^ p. 324.J 

Historians afe, howerefy mistaken ra supposing 
that the order of Pope Gregory the OrMt, for 
changing such riotous fsastiqg and dissipation 
during a vigil into CMltnff» was unit etsaHy success* 
All. Althodfth this lawbss mode of celebration 
might have been somewhat subdued^ it wss not 
unknown in Britain at a very late dste^ paiticularly 
in llanchester« where the pageant of Robin Hood 
was celebrated within the mterior of the chordi so 
Ute as the reign of Henry the Eighth. And as 
for such remote provinces as Orkney and Shetland^ 
I could dte the authority of Brand the missiooary, 
who has shewn that it bMedefience to the aiisteii<« 
ties of the Presbyterian cBsdpline at so recent a 
period as the commencement of the eighteenth 
centurr. 

In net, an which could be elfiscted m England, 
and more particularly in Lancashire, was to induce 
the people to buikl sheds and arbours round a 
church for the pmpose of eating and drinkiqg, 
wherebv the devotion of prayers and offinings 
Would, so most places, be confined to the interior 
of the church. 

In the couiae of time, owing to the vigil, wake, 
or eve being esteemed and claimed as a part of the 
holiday of the church, the name of wake was im- 
plied to the entire of the celebration. 

The Ibregmnff explanatbn has been given wtth 
no other view than to establish the £ict, that the 
ittddent of a visil in honour of a saint, as, for in- 
stance, of Saint ifatthew in MamAester, necessarily 
im|4ied a fbast (rf dedication f— while a feast m 
dedicaUon, with equal certainty, pointed to the ex- 
istence of achurch dedicated to Sdnt Matthew. 

It was in reasoning after this manner that Mr. 
Whittaker came to the condusion, that because a 
prescriptive ha had been perpetuated at Knott 



Bfiu, m Aldport, the ancient dmrdi of St^ iGdiael, 
Maodiester, mentioned in ttie Doasesday aonrey, 
must have aubaisted in or near that foesHty. Li 
the caie, however, of the i^gil of 9siot Mii^kewi 
the author must have consMered it as an eueption 
to die generd ruhi otherwise^ he would never 
have attempted to shew, by a tissue of e on j e ctm wi 
at perfect variance with the andent nractices of the 
diurdi, that the vigil of fldnt Matthew, aUuded to 
in theroyd charter, could be kept without the pre* 
settee or eiisteoce of a churdi dedicated lo the 
evangdist« For instance, about this very titne^ 
naasely, in the 7th of Hmirr the Third (1282> 
it Wm ordered, in a Council held at Oxford, that 
amoQg other festivals of the diurdi there should 
be d^rved, within the proper period, the day 
of dedication* 

Regarding the drcumstaooes which mipht have 
led to the foundation of a churdi dedicatedto Saint 
Matthew, we have no records whatever. There 
was a MArrmw Stauersides, to whom an aneee* 
tor of Robert Oredet gave a knight's foe in the 
manor of Manchester, along with other presents. 
After diis occurrence the fomily nune of Staoer« 
rides, as well as the knitfht*s foe thus granted, 
disimpear firom the records of the barony,-^ no 
eonnrmation of the grant ever occurring. Under 
these drcumstances it mi^ be surmised, that the 
knight might have dienated "'in rdigiooe* thepro^ 
perty thus mnted, Ibr the purpoae of endowing-a 
diurch dedkated to hia haptismd sdnt,-^Matthew 
the Evangelist. 

But the validitT of such a sup pod ti on cannot fbr 
a moment be defended. It is a mere conjecture, 
hasarded for no other purpose than to stimulate to 
further inquiry. 

{ !?• tBB fAIft or aAlMT MATtBBW.^ 

The foir, as is well known, wtt first occasioned 
by the virit of the fdthfol to the feast of dedk*a*- 
tion. When they met in the church yard, booths 
formed of branches were erected about the church, 
where provirions were naturdly required for en* 
tertdnment. Uttle traders were thus induced to 
frequent these feasts for the purpose of vending 
their wares, until, at lenoth, a foir began to be 
conridered more in the lignt of a commerdd mart 
than of a reliffious feast. 

There would at this time, namefy, during the 
monarchy of Henry the Third, have been three 
foirs kept at Manchester ^-« 

The first was hdd on 8dnt MSchaePs Day. 
Without resortmg to a very forced explanation 
proposed by Mr. Whittaker, why It should have 
oeen celebrated near the holidays of Easter rather 
than on the 29th of September, it may be suf- 
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Mode to iMei lluift die alawnadt mt tfmt no 
fnrer thin four dftys in honoar «f th« vohtfifel^ 
miiidyy tlM 8Uioff May in coainieaKnntMNi of tlio 
AffuMon of Mot wchioly tbo 8th of Jano nd 
tbo M of SopUmbor io oeMmdoii of MicfaoolM 
HiU M of tbo boly ongobi and tho 99tli of BeiH 
tonber ia honour of tbo ottbongol oidatlvoqr« 
Ao a oooaoquoneO) mnob latitndo woold bo gmn 
to tho colebntion of thk f(Mft» which caoi in iMst, 
bo hiitorkilly prof od. 

Tbo aooood inr bold in Ifaiiehoiter wonM bo 
OB tbo tigil of tho motbot diorcby namoljr, at tho 
faaat of tho Aannptioo of tho Bloaiod Mary, 
eolobratod on tbo 15th of Augoit. To thitfeati?al 
it liat boM auppcMod by Whittakor, that tho lord 
of Maoehoitor did not giro a preferonco on two 
groondty namolvt that it ineommodod hia tonanti 
doting tho niiMt' of tho hanroit» and that it waa 
intorferod with, by tho ooighbouring town of Eoeloi» 
whleb hold a compoting vigil feaat and lur at tbo 
aasM tfano^ oooally in oommomoration of dio Ao* 
ittfliption* Upon thoao ploaa it ia addod, thai tbo 
baron gate a nrelironeo to 

Tho third ftirr-whach waa hold at the teat of 
Saint Matthew, on tho 21it of September. 

Bfr. Whittakor has devoted mnch onpraitaUo 
Ubonr towaida an eatimato of the canaaa which 
inlerlared with the di^ originally aia^^ned to 
vigib and hiWi ■ iooh eaaaes naving had te too 
veaeto a date aiaigned to their rcapoetive opef»» 
tions. For inatanooi it waa at a eooparativriy kto 
date when the bisbbpa gave anthonty lor ttum^ 
ferring the obaervanoe of wakea to more convenient 
daya, oneeially to the Snndaya, whereo n die p«o* 
pie oowd beat attend to the devotion and vitoi 
required by the solemnity of days of dedieatioo* 
Andi in a later period, Henry the Eighth enjoined 
that all wokea should be kept the first Sunday in 
October* Lastlyi when the Presbyterian religion 
prevailed in Manchester during the ComoMmwealth, 
an open hoatility was auuiifeatod towards all samt 
days whatever, wbareby red letter daya were ex« 
dianged Imr bkck letter days. And bencot in the 
course of a change of styles the finr of Saint ]Lit« 
thow, instead of being held on OM Saint Matthew?li 
Day, tho 3rd of October^ waachanged to the let 
of October. 

* 

§ 18. BBNUT Tm THinO OBANTa ▲ GBABTSR TOE 
▲ VAin TO BB HSU> ON TEB VIOIL 09 BUNT 
MATTHBW. 

Barty in the reign of Homy the Third* wo find 
tbo first curcuaiataBee recorded incidental to the 
emeittenco of Mandieater from the utter atate of 
decadenoe into which it bad sunktallor bavmg been 
removed from ita ancient aite^ adfoiniag to the 



Boman castrum of Mancmnuuif or Uiaocaslle off 
the Suonsy chiefly for tbo convenieneo of tbo 
safe ford acrom the Irwell, tbk SiuponD. After 
having ftdlen under the sway of a soodiBssion of 
Norman barona, who very probd>ly had never 
honoured the town witbanythmg more than a brief 
tomporary residence, it paaa ut a d an eneaption to 
the state of civiliaation in other pmta of Bng^ 
land, which, since the CencMty bad never once 
baited. Altfaoi^ it can bo nrovod, that wilb 
the Anglo*Sasona a barter hoo subsisted among 
foreign nations, yetcommeroa owed much more to 
tbe Normanchiefr, who, in their own oBuntry, bad 
been fttmilianxed witb tbe woollens of Fbmdevs, 
and with tbe aiika of the Italian mesebant8« Ac* 



Inghr, from the reign of Stepbe% the emigia* 
tion of rleasingi had been encouraged. Woaveni 
in linan and WMtilen worn to be fomidin guilds, or 
privileged corporatbns^ wfaile tbo intemsl trade waa 
conducted in foin and marketer In tbe time of 
Henry tho Seoond, among articles oaported were 
loathsor, wool, clothes, and com ; amJ^ in return, 
were recoivod siHn^ wines, frD% qnces* linens, fro. 
And again, in tbo preceding reign of John, the 
frweign trade had been phnd by Magna Chartn 
under tho kiqgV nroaeclion« 

As comnmroe had created now social wanta^ they 
were stiB further eadtod by the still newer scenes 
of gorgeous splendour wfawh had duaftsd tho eyea 
of Anglo-Norman w a r rio w in the coome of their 
cro i sad e s against tbo jittering payoimaof tbeemt. 
It waa then f oond that tbo sof|aisitions of a growii^ 
tasto for sp l e ndo ur and pa g e anti would be tbe beat 
served by encounging a nnmbev of free artiians 
to work for their own profit, and for the supply 
of pdblie maila, mlber than hj oblioing the vilhsma 
attached to an estate^ with their hmitod atock of 
knowledge, to be the ondnsive smiths^ tailoss, 
shoemaker% or dothiersofAcirsomscribed barony 
or manor, within the confinea of whicb the rliul 
goods ofiered by atrangera worn not albwod to 
meet with purdiasers. Such, in frKt# waa tho ab» 
jecftoondition oi Manchester during the early years 
of Robert Greslet, the beron,«-«B eonditioB, to use 
tho language of Gniaot, in wUcfa indnatry bad not 
escaped fr«m domesticity. 

At that time^ frnrs efinrded tbo only medium 
through which an intershanflo of oonmiDditiea» or 
mercroindise, incidental to the new requisitiona of 
soc iety, eoold be canied on, ea tho laws by whMi 
they were regulated had openness, frnmess^ and 
nublicity fior their sole aim. Eibfard tho EUev 
nad provided, that no man could asake lus pur* 
chaaee without the town, and that ho waa to have 
^ tho port-reeve" m his witnem for their regularity. 
Thia precaution waa intended to obvmto any pro* 
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miscttous salM made in privacy with the view of 
forestalling, as well as to throw an impediment in 
the way of thieves,— which precaution was still 
further promoted, by rendering it imperative that 
the baihiF should take a toll for entering, weighing, 
or measuring. Other edicts also oocuned in later 
days, obligatory upon traders in foirs, not only thai 
every man should buy and sell in the presence of 
a witness, but that two sworn men should confirm 
every sale. Hence the selection of the most puUic 
occasions for the holding of Curs, such, for ex- 
ample, as feasts 6t dedication, to which all the 
faithful belonging to a Christian community were, 
from religious motives, accustomed to assemble. 

Upon these occasions the greatest encourage- 
ment was given to foreign merchants, who were 
to have free ingress and egress ii} England, as well 
as liberty to tarry there without being liable to 
**chimmage" [cheminage] or tolL According to 
ancient customs, while they were protected in 
buying and selling, they were compelled to give 
notice to the reeve of the retinue which they might 
have with them, for the forthcoming of whom, 
when required, they were obliged to provide a 
security; — ^this was agreeable to the Saxon law of 
manupast. They were also constrained, if they re- 
mained longer than forty days in the realm, to 
enter into a sort of pledge, like English subjects, 
and be sworn to the peace of the king. 

In short, fairs were the only medium through 
which an interchange of commodities, or mer- 
chandise, incidental to the new requisitions of so- 
ciety, could be carried on, for which reason their im- 
portance was so correctly appreciated by the kings 
of England, that they were not allowed to be held 
without a royal privilege, for which some pecuniary 
compensation was demanded. Accordingly, during 
the minority of Henry the Third, in the sixth year 
of his reign (1222), Robert Greslet, baron of 
lianchester, obtained from the regent a charter of 
license for a hkt to be held during two days, 
namely, on the vigil of Saint Matthew and on the 
following day of dedication, until the king should 
be of age, for which he agreed to give a palfrey. 
[Kuerden says four marks and a palfrey.] Of this 
charter the following is the only memorandum 
which I have been enabled to obtain:-— 

Anno Regni Regis Hen. Tertii 6to., M.3. Lan- 
castria: Robertus Greslei dat domino Regi unum 
palfredum pro habenda una feria usque ad ntatem 
Domini Regis singulis annis apud Maneriom suum 
de Maincestre per duos dies duratura scilicet in 
vigilia Sancti Mathai et ipso die Sancti Mathai 
nisi feria ilia &c. Et mandatum est vicecomiti 
liancastrin quod capiat &c. Teste Huberto &c. 
apud I^ukenor xi die. Augosti. 



In the 11th of Henry the Third (1237) the kii 
came of age^ when he ratified the giant which had 
been given during bis minority of the imt of Man- 
chester, and even extended the pririlege from two 
days to three, whence, we may presume, that the 
experiment of a chartered fiur in liandiester had 
succeeded beyond expectation. 

Anno Regni Regis Hen. Tertii Undedmo BL4. 

Pro Robkbto Grmlay.I"' 2f***' "***' 

J tem Sdatis noaeon-. 

cedsse et hac present! carta nostra -confirmasse 
KopBRTO GmsBLAY quod ipse et heredea aui ha- 
beant in perpetiram unam feriam apud manerium 
suum de Maiooestria singulis annis per tres dies 
duraturam videlicet in rigilia et in die et in crsstina 
Sancti Mathai Apostoli ita tamen quod prndicta 
feria non sit ad nocumontum vicinamm ferianim 
ut in aliis cartis de fariis Qnare volumus et firmiter 
prBci|Nmiis quod predictus Robertus et heredes aui 
nabeant in perpetuom predictam feriam bene ei in 
pace libere quiete et honorifice cum omnibus liber- 
tatibtts et liberis conscretudinibus ad hmus modi 
feriam pertinentibus. Hiis testibus H de Buigo 
Comite Kantii Josticiario noatro: R Comite Cor- 
nubise fratre noatro: Willielmo Comite Aiber- 
marlie: Hugone de Mortno Mari: Briaoo de 
Insula: Philippode Aibiniaco: Radulpho Gttrnon: 
Ricardo de Argentine et aliis. Datum per manum 
Venerabilis Patris Radulphi Cicestrias Episcopi 
Cancellarii nostri apud Farendon none dedmo die 
Augusti anno Regni nostri xi. 

Such was the confirmed grant of the &ir of 
Saint Matthew in Mandiester, by which a pro- 
longation was conceded from two to three cuys, 
namely, on the vigil, festival, and morrow of the 
saint. It must be kept in view, that such a grant 
was not the essential characteristie of a borough, 
as Brady and other authors have supposed. The 
distinction of a borough has yet to be explained. 
The prefect of Manchester, who derived his office 
from the baron, was not styled a borottghreeve^ 
but a portreeve, while a townsman was named ^a 
porlman.* We find the same in other towns. 
In Exeter, for instance, the ruler placed over it 
was named *<a portreeve.* The mote, or law 
colirt at Manchester, by which subordinate dis- 
putes were settled, was known by the name of 
*Mhe portman's mote.* 

§ 19* THB VAIB OF BAINT MATTHBW AGQUIBB8 
THB NAMB OF AGa'S FAIB. 

The andent fiiir <^ Saint Matthew is no longer 
recognised by that appelktion. It has been per-* 
petimted to us under no other name than that of 
Aca's £ur^— pronounced Aba's frir, agreeably to 
the common adoption of k for the Saxon c. " In 
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words," nys Dr. Boewortby <* immediately derived 
from SixoDy k is frequently substituted for the 
Saxon c» as cyng» a kings cyn» kin^ or kindbbd" 
^.rpict. of A. §■ language under letter C] 

But the appellation <« Aca's fair" has been trans- 
muted, by wmttaker and others, into " Acre's fair." 
To the correctness, however, of the vulgar pro- 
nunciation, I can speak with the confidence of a 
sexagenarian^ who has passed the whole of his 
boyhood on the site, now St. Ann's-square. 

Aca was a clerk patronised by Robert Greslet. 
This name, however singular, was not unknown 
in another part of England. In the 1st of John 
there was an Aca of I^isho, in Bedfordshire, but 
there is no evidence that he was to be identified 
with the Manchester Acit 

Aca was also an early, if not the first incumbent 
of the church, or rather chapel, which was endowed 
by the Gresletsr — naturally supposed to have been 
the same chapel which was dedicated to Saint 
Matthew. 

j 19 bit. XHB LAND WITH WHICH ACa'S CHAPBL, 
8UBSBQUBMTLY NAMBD ** GBELL's CHADN- 
TBY," WAS BNDOWBD. 

In the Testa de Nevil, as well as by Kenrden, it 
is recorded of Robert Greslet, that soon after he 
became possessed of the barony of Manchester, he 
granted land to Aca, a clerk: Robertus Gredle, 
qui nunc est, dedit Ace Clico una t'ram de d'nio 
soo de Mamecestr^ p iii soL Idem Ace [Aca?], 
tenet terra illam. That is, he gave to Aca, a clerk, 
a piece of land from his lord^ip of Manchester, 
in consideration of three shillings fannually?]. 

Hitherto we have had no proof where the land 
thus gifted to Aca, in consideration of a trifling 
quit claim, was situated. But, upon the assumption 
tnat the chapel of which Aca was an incumbent 
and Grell's Uhauntry were identical, wherein there 
can exist no reasonable doubt, we arrive at thefact, 
that the land granted was that which was subsequent- 
ly known under the name of ** The Four Acres." 

This knowledge is acquired from a very curious 
deed of the date of the 15th of Elixabeth (1572). 
Johanna Hope infeofi certain persons with a croft 
of land containing three perches, which appears to 
have been a narrow longitudinal strip of ground 
corresponding with the restricted breadth of a 
burgage habitation lining a street, which strip 
must have extended from Withy-crove on the 
north, in a direction south through the present 
Cannon-street, to some narrow site on the north 
side of Market-etead-lane, a little to the east 
of the present Exchange. The same three 
perches are farther distinguished, as having the 
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lands of Robert Hulme on the east, and a parcel 
or endosore of ground, called ** The Chauntry," or 
** The Manchester Chauntry," on the west; — which 
chauntry and lands would be adjacent to the east 
of the present Old Millgate and Market-place, 
where, agreeably to certain records of the late Mr. 
Thomas Barrett, the remains of a chauntry were 
in the year 1777 to be actually detected. — [See 
vol. ii, p. 233 of the Manchester Foundations.] 
But it was the southerly boundary of the narrow 
piece of land thus demised, which now claims our 
chief regard, ^-which southerly boundary was de- 
scribed as an enclosure of land named ** The Four 
Acres," being *<parcell of the land late of the 
chauntry, named <Grell's Chauntry.'" 

An abstract of the deed I subjoin, from the 
communication of a very kind friend :— 

By deed dated 22Dd November, ia the 15th of Eltabetb, 
JobaDna Hope of Manebeiter, widow, davgbter and co- 
heir of Richard Typpinffie late of Maocbeeter« infeoA 
Ralph Slade of Clmon, Kllii Hope of Bradford, Roger 
Bezwicke of Manchester, yeoman, and otben, of one croft 
of land containing three percbee, lying^Between tbe huide 
of Robert Holme on the east part ;^And a parcell or en- 
doeura of kad, late called "The Chauntry," or "Tbe 
Manchester Chauntry," now in tbe tenure of Nicholas 
Beck, on the Western nA6; — An enclosure of land named 
"The Four Acres," parcell of tbe land late of the 
cbaontrj, named " Grell's Chauntry," lately in the tenure 
of Thomas Trafford, on tbe South part;— And tbe Royal 
Road in tbe same place, called the Wytbing-^reave, on the 
North part, and now in the tenure ol mysdf; the aforesaid 
Joan nope, &c. &c. 

At length, then, we have arrived at the know- 
ledge, that the land with which ^^Grell's Chauntry," 
of which Aca was an incumbent, became endowed, 
comprised an enclosure named in municipal records 
** The Four Acres." Another title of tne site was 
*< The Nether Acres," in contradistinction to " The 
Over Acres," more remotely situated. While a 
third appellation was ** The Acres-field." 

This land has been further described by Mr. 
Whittaker, who, however, has given to the site of 
Acre's-field the measurement of six statute acres 
and a half, which may nearly correspond with the 
old Lancashire measure of *<The Four Acres." 
^ There was," says the historian of Manchester, <*a 
large dose immediately adjoining to the town, so 
late as the besinning of the present century [the 
eighteenth], which was denominated Acre's-neld. 
It spread, at the time, over the present Acre's* 
square [now St. AnnVsquare] ; its two streets at 
the sides, its four at the angles, and the enclosure 
of Saint Ann's Church. And it originally extended 
over the site of all the buildings that now intervene 
between the Exchange and the square; as the 
name of Acres-court given to the narrow passage 
about the centre testifies. This ground would be 
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about six sUtate acres and a half in compaasi and 
was the original church yard of the town. 

This description of the ancient boundaries of 
Acre's-field may not, perbapsy be wide from the 
truth. In speculating upon its limits in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, I should say that the 
site of Acres-field was bounded on the north by old 
St. Blar/s Church, the Market-place, and the lower 
endof Market-street;— on the east by the mean- 
dering course of a rivulet, now obliterated, as it 
ran from Market-street to Pool-fold and Cross- 
street, and along the margin of this quondam pool 
and stream of the Tib, as fur as Tib-lane; — on 
the south by an irregular line extending from Tib- 
lane, through some ancient courts and passages, 
to Ridfffield; — and, on the west, by an ancient 
thoroughfare extending direct from Ridgfield to 
Acres-court. 

Mr. Whittaker pronounces the site, which he has 
described, to have been the original church yard of 
Saint Blar/s, Manchester. Most assuredly it is of 
very ample dimensions for a cemetery, for which 
reason I shall not hesitate, though at a conjecture 
only, to place within or very near its limits the 
site of another edifice, namely, that of Saint Mat- 
thew, which gave its name to the vigil of Saint 
Matthew, as acknowledged in the charter of Henry 
the Third. Nor was it unusual (as may be con- 
firmed by observation) for two churches to be 
built in one church yard. Possibly, at a guess, the 
locality assignable to the church ox Saint Matthew 
was not far from the present Saint Ann's Church, 
on the site of which, while excavating for its 
foundations, numerous ancient graves were dis- 
covered, which have been usuuly attributed to 
the proximity of the old church of Saint Mary, in 
Saint Mary's-gate*-^[See page 5.] 

At length, then, we have found that the land with 
which Aca's Chapel, or GrelPs Chauntry, became 
endowed, was ** The Four Acres,* or *^ Acres-field ;* 
-—which Acres-field has from time immemorial 
been the recognised site of Saint Matthew's Fair, 
whence the natural inference that Aca's Chapel, 
Grell's Chauntry, and the chapel dedicated to Saint 
Matthew, where the vigils of the saint were cele- 
brated previous to the fair, indicate one and the 
same chapel, and are identical; — which view dis- 
poses at once of a theory noticed in page 37i with 
which many pages of Mr. Whittaker's history are 
encumbered. 

But at this stage of our researches another 
question may be asked, explanatory of the reason 
why the fair of Saint Matthew was named Aca's, 
or Acca's Fair, in preference to "Acre's Fair," 
— ^which last term so nearly agrees with the former 
as to be easily mistaken in the sound. 



Mr. Whittaker, however, has named the 
Aer/$ PaiVf naturally supposing that it took its 
name from Acre's-field, the site of the ftur. But 
upon the authority of a friend, who, like myself* 
has been familiar with the name of the £ur from 
his juvenile days, it never was called ** Acre's 
Fair," but <* Aoea's Fair;"— every inhabitant of the 
town making the distinction. 

Upon the motive for naming Saint Matthew*! 
Fair ** Acca's Fair," hutory is silent. The custom, 
however, of providing for the support of religious 
foundations, or for pnests, with the profits of miUs, 
or fturs, was very coounon indeed, as, for example^ 
in the instance of the grandfiuher of Rohert Gres- 
let, who confirmed the mill of Manchester to the 
monks of Swineshead, in Lincolnshire. It is higfalv 
probable, therefore, that the object of the baron^ 
gift of land to Aca, the clerk, or priest, in con- 
sideration of three shillings [annually?], was to 
make over to him the profits of the ftir, which, 
from this time, acquirea the name, not of Saint 
Matthew's Fair, but of «< Aca's Fair." 

But the profits of the fur could not have been 
long alienated from the use of the lord. The hit 
of Saint Matthew is recorded in a writ taken the 
15th of Edward the Second, as held from the 
vigil of Saint Matthew the Apostle until the mor- 
row of the same feast, during three entire davs, 
which was worth in toll, stallage, and the like, 
£6 13s. 4d. 

§ 20. THB PRIVILBOBS AND cnSTOMS OF lAtNT 

Matthew's, or acca's, pair. 

The land thus gifted for the purpose of a &ir, 
shows that it fiur exceeded what was required for 
a church yard only, as Whittaker, in his spirit of 
theorizing, has vaguelv supposed. It rather in- 
cluded the space which was demanded for an 
incipient commercial fair, intended to call forth 
all the industrial resources of Manchester and its 
vicinity. 

In reference to this object a cross was erected, 
for the purpose of solemnizing the commercial en- 
gagements of the fair, which gave its name to the 
street, now named Cross-street. 

The tollage of the fiur was collected in a nar- 
row passage formerly leading to '*the Dene^gate," 
whicn is now lost in the widening out of Saint 
Ann's-street, at its westerly extremity. Without 
a special grant, however, such as that of Henry 
the Third, the stallage, picage, &Cn paid at frirs 
and markets on the sale of things tollable, might 
have been legally refused. 

At these fairs, by a later statute of Edward the 
Fourth, persons were privileged from being mo- 
lested or arrested for any debt, except what was 
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contracted at the same, or, at least, was promised 
to be there paid. 

Whittaker sapposes that the fiur was opened bv 
the baron in person, accompanied by his seneschal, 
by the dergy, and by the gentry. Bat we are 
better informed regarding the prodamatiou which 
was made, its object having been threefold: — First, 
to preserre the public grid, or peace, the care of 
which, in Manchester, was assigned to a ^grith- 
sergeant;"-— secondly, to prevent the interference 
of the hiT with any others in the neighbourhood 
which might be held about the same time ; — and, 
thirdly, to give warning that no merchant should 
sell goods, or merchandise, after the time when 
the &r was ended, uuder the penalty of forfeiting 
double the value of the goods sold, one*fourth 
whereof was to accrue to Uie prosecutor, and the 
rest to the king. At the present day, however, it 
has been merely deemed necessary to proclaim the 
public *'grid,* which is accomplished by the pre- 
sent ''grith-seigeant," who holds office under the 
mayor and corporation, after the following man* 
ner:— *<Oyex, Oyet, Oyezl The mayor, on 
behalf of the corporation of Manchester, in her 
migest/s name, strictly charges and commands all 
manner of persons not to wear any swords, staves, 
fiJchions, or any other weapons, during the time 
in which this nir hath its continuance ; but that 
they and every of them be aiding and assisting the 
mayor, the boroughreeve and constables, and all 
other officers, in suppressing all riots, routs, and 
other unlawful assemblies during the continuance 
of thu fiur, on pain of the penalty set down by the 
statute in such case made and provided. God save 
the queen, the mayor of Mancnester, the borough- 
reeve and constables, and all other officers of tliis 
ancient town and borough of Manchester* — [From 
an account of the fair, as held in 1846, since the 
manor was purchased by the corporation.] 

For some reason or other, regarding which 
history is silent, the institution of Saint Matthew's 
Fair appears to have excited the opposition of the 
town, as is shewn by a custom of very ancient 
dale :— Upon the first day of the £ur, long before 
daybreak, the inhabitants of the town were ac- 
customed to assemble, severally armed with whips 
and a great store of the autumnal fruit of the oak 
unmercifully robbed from neighbouring woods, to 
enter their protest against the intrusion of the lord 
of the manor, by pelting with agornb the first 
cow, the first sheep, the first pig, or the first horse 
which entered the arena of the fiur ; — the deafen- 
ing war-cry of •< first cow P—<« first sheep I "—*< first 
eigl*_or ** first horse 1* being accompanied by 
rad shouts and the crack of whips. Eventually, 
however, this protest subsided in a mere holiday 



sport, got up by the juveniles of the town, who, 
half a century ago, or more [me ipso teste], never 
£uled to assemble before daybreak in Saint Ann's- 
souare, armed with whips, and, among other mis- 
siles, acorns. 

The custom of vaiiut agobns for the purpose of 
ejection is curious. Has it a fieurative allusion to 
the name of Aca, which would appear to be de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon a^c, or aac, the oak ? 
Upon this supposition there would be a propriety 
in pelting the intruders into Aca's Fair witn acorns. 
But this momentous question may be left for the 
solution of the Dryasausta of Lancashire. 

[Owing to the populous atato of the town, and other 
cmnes, Aca's Fair has of Into yean tnTeUed to Shndehill, 
end thence to the Camp-field, where it is et present kept. 
An interesting namtive of the mode in which the nir 
b at present held has been recently puUisbed by Mr. 
Harland, in the JfencAesler Otiardiam, As the cnetom 
of aasembling with whipe and aoome is not aentio— d 
in thb description, I may conclnde that it has fidlen into 
disnetnde.] 

§ 20^*^ THB INPBCDATION OF A8HT0N*CNDBR- 

LINB. 

With an account of the feast of Saint Matthew 
and the chartered fair to which it gave rise, I was 
proceeding to describe still more important local 
events, confined, however, to the sister town of 
Salford. But, previously, some little notice may 
be taken of the state of Assheton-under-Line, the 
manor of which was for centuries an infeudation 
of the barony of Manchester, the Greslets retain- 
ing in their power the advowson of the church of 
that town, wnich was dedicated to Saint Michael. 

Assheton, or Ashton, anciently named Eston, one 
of the berewicks of the manor of Manchester in 
the Domesday survey, has been hitherto supposed 
to have been gifted by Albert Greslet [Senex] to 
Orroe Fits-Ailward ^--but Dr. Ormerod was the 
first to satisfiustorily shew, that by this Ashton, or 
Eston, another manor, namely, Orm-£ston, now 
Urmstone, was meant.-^[See page 20.] With 
this correction of a mistake, for a long period dis- 
reputable to Lancashire genealogists, antiquarian 
curiosity seems to have been satined. Stilt, how- 
ever, there are many questions connected with the 
successive proprietorships of this important manor, 
which, up to the present moment, remain unde- 
cided. 

Some portion of this obscurity may be, perhaps, 
due to there having been at least three Ashtons, 
or Estons, in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter: — Ist, Orm-Estou, already explained; 2nd, 
Ashton-on-the-Mersey, within the palatinate of 
Chester } and, 3rd, Aahton-subtus-limam [or, per- 
haps, lineam], translated Ashton-under-Lme. 
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Id Mr. Gregson's collecticm of aocieot feudal 
dptcies 4ber.9 4» »a. f^ Bolbertus ,d» Gredle" men- 
tianedr mho, 1 8oppi^t|,p«gbt to have heeu luuoed 
Roboitq^ d«, £atq9. . H,e U Ihe stxne indjvidu^, 
probably, who app^ans ,aB witness ia a deed of 
Alberl, de N?viUe» recipr, of JUaodbeBter, under 
tbe.uanm of Robert d^ A«tutQn,-^rSee page 27J 
It 18 added, of this 'Epbert de Gredle [percbanoe 
def£«U)ii]t '^teaei $ earW vx Estou 4a eadem 
hfi^iiia |4« -Maoceatria] et debuit reddere inde 
aoooatim unii auaturQun, vel »8» si oon .i;9ddi<- 
tuna* 

• •» . , 

f i^l. TBB aCTlVITY ^ mOWHlT emBSABT IN 
' BSavtCB OP TBB KllftO. 

In tbe jrear 1221 we find that the king, in the 
ofrderft which he gave to the barons of the treasury, 
eictised Robert Greslet the payment of six pounds, 
fof one yearns ward Which he owed to the Honour 
of Lancaster, as due for twelve kniriit^ fees which 
he' held, inasmuch as he had served with the kin? 
in the army of Newark* In the same year we find 
that Robert Greslet was ordered to go with the 
Earl of Essex and H*»* de NeTiB to the forest of 
ClyVe, with the view of spying out the movements 
of Richard Surwardand cert«n malefitctor^. 

* 

§ 2%. TW PAPAL PpWBR IN THB P^BNIT^^B OF 
, iTS SDPBBMACV, IS R^SXfTBP BY BAJtJDLPH 
PB BLI]N9BVIU4t» TBB SIXTH BARL OF CBBa- 
TBB» 

Ritaolph de Blandeville^ the sixth Earl of Chea* 
ter, ia the aoel importaol personage at dua period 
ol time in our local Imtory. 

Hugh CyveUock, liie fifth Earl of Cheater, died 
on the 27th of Henry the Second (118)), et 

Eok d' asor k aix gaabes dW* Hb son and 
^ tRanulph, or Banulf|. auruBmed Blundeville 
[Blaac de ville], was born at the album monaate* 
rtum «f Powte, and waa knighted ia' the 33rd pf 
Henrjr the Second ( 1 1 88.) 

With Richard the First, Ranuloh had been in 
great favour and had borne one of tne three aworda 
at the monarch^ coronation, serving also, with 
valour, in the army at Normandy. He fearlessly 
rebaked J^hn far ms disaoiate oonduet towards the 
daugbtera of his noblest and be aided in procuring 
a relaxation of the iftterdiet under which the king* 
dom waa struggling* During a succeeding reign, 
be waa verv instrumental in. advancing the preteo* 
stons of HeBry the Third to the throne, who, in 
12199 confirmed him is the earldom of Lincoln. 

•Ranulph poasoaaed much land in Lancashire, 
which the ikmily irattppoaed to have derived from 
Ranulph Gernona, in whose fevour the Peverels, 



duciog the diatraeted.reign of.StepJien, were dis^posr 
se^edf Among these acq[uisitions, as I have shewn, 
were the town and !|rapentake of West Oerbj^ the 
borough of Liverppol, ^he town and vapeo^dceof 
SaUbra, and also the wapentake of Leyland* : 

. Raaulph de BlundevQle aeeros also to have added 
greatly to hia acqtiiaitions by purchaae. There i|aa 
a Roger de Maresay, then holding much land in 
Lancashire^ regarding whose fiunily there exista 
much obscurity* He is referred .bj Gregaoo^ to 
t^e Uoeage of Cpdefridua, of the tune of De PoxQUXf 
who was "vioecomes eiua de Derby.*! Hamow the 
firat baron of Dunliam jfassej, waa said to have been 
of this family, to whom Ranulph Gernona granted 
Stratford in ft eu A deacendanti.aa it is auppoaed« of 
Roger de Meresheyaf aold to Ranulph de Blunde- 
ville QfsrUiB hmds*. which have been enumerated 
aa follows; — '*the ma^fiqr of Boltoi|-in-tb^l£oors« 
with other lands in Little. Bolton, Ton^ Haighe» 
BrightmetOf RadcUiSe, Urmeston-in-Weasdey, 
Sharpies, Haghe, Taoedish, Longerre-in-Seviqg- 
ton» Charnock, Head Charnock, Duxbury-in-Adel- 
vintOD, \niittle, Huelton, Scaresbrick, Heaton* 
iuxta Lanceater-in-Miloer, in Derwent, and Ecdea- 
halL"— -{Gregaon'a Lancadiire» App.^ p. 264*1 

JDurii^ various auocesaive reigns» Ranulph de 
BUiodeville had been a distinguisned political cha- 
racter ; but the last, ajid, perl^pa^ the most isipor- 
tast event of hia life, was hia resiatance of the 
aupremacy of the pope, while he waa in the pleni- 
tade of his power ;-— in which resistance he waa 
aupported by the portion Of the kingdom under hia 
imaiediate influence, said to be Cheshire, but whid 
rather comprised both Cheshire and Lancashire* 
• Aa Henry the Third had been a miaor when be 
aucceeded to the throne, he waa the more easily 
induced, from hia tender years, to pay homage, to 
the pope for the kingdoms of England and fre- 
land, with the promise of one thousand mark^ aa 
uaual,. by way of acknowledgmenL 

At this period the papal domination had attained 
ita height, aaia shewn in the general juriadiction of 
the churclu In aacending from the loweat court 
of spiritual judication to Uie highest« we begin lo 
have in parishes the rural chapters of the deaor*- 
superior to which were diocesan synods ;-i-while, 
above these, were provincial and national councils, 
over which the pontiff had a control thro^i^ the 
legatee whom he aent over to hear and determine 
the more weighty ecclesiastical causes. Appeab 
might also be made to the Roman see, which were 
responded to by bulls of confirmation, or dispensa- 
tion. 

The papal supremacy, which had its origin in the 
^i^ry ancient appeal made to the bishops of Rome, 
on questions of faith, had for ita professed object. 
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inspection over the secalir and reli- 
gious orders of the church, over clerks, and over 
the £uthful in general ; which was acknowledged 
by the king^s oath to maintain the independence of 
the church, by the acceptance of the pallioni con- 
fsrred upon archbishops as a nuvk and distinction 
of the plenitude of the apostolic power, and by the 
bishop^ oath of canoni<^ obedience to the holy 



As an admission likewise of the superiority of 
spiritual over temporal interests^ or, as a French 
writer expresses it» of the greater importance which 
was attacked to the destiny of the believer than to 
that of the dtisen, civil privileges of the most un- 
bounded kind were conceded to the ecclesiastical 
power. In the year 1216, an edict had appeared, 
threatening with excommunication all who, in pre- 
judice of ecclesiastical liberty, had burdened reli- 
gious men, derks, beneficed clergy, or their men 
Uving on ecclesiastical ground, with taUiages, taxes, 
murage, tributes, expenses of fortification or of 
carriages, or other civil exactions. But, besides 
this immunity from taxes, the clergy were exempt- 
ed from prosecutions in the civil courts,— -which 
concessions led to still further encroachments. 
Cases of a civil nature became amenable to eccle- 
siastical judgments^ in which parties were visited 
with censures of excommunication, while sentences 
awarded against delinquents in secular courts were, 
to the encouragement of open vice, averted by 
the privileges of sanctuary. The parliament in its 
attempts to secure to the nation constitutional ad- 
vantages was confronted, as in the instance of 
Biagna Charta, by papal inhibitions :— while the 
sovereign himself was rendered a mere dependant 
of the pope by the act of investiture and oath of 
fealty for nu lands, whence he became a vassal of 
the Koman see. 

The pope required temporal support on three 
general pretences; first, to defray the great charge 
of an universal inspection, wherein many agents 
were to be employed; secondly, to support the 
dignity and splendour of the Koman see; and, 
thirdly, to furnish the means of croisades against 
the infidels, for the purpose of subduing and re- 
claiminff them. 

In the kst place, the fees demanded for the 
support of the papal power variously arose from 
the old tribute of Peter pence ; from annates, or 
first fruiU; from the tenths of all ecclesiastical liv- 
ings; from pensions exacted from religious houses; 
from taxes for the pall; or from the sale of in- 
dulgencea. But this was not aU:— « t&r more 
serious means of supporting .the papal influence 
was derived from the dispensation of mitres, or 
from the presentation of benefices to favourites, 



or foreigners, whereby the rights of patrons were 
arbitrarily suspended. 

While the papal see was in the plenitude of 
power in England, the Earl of Chester was one 
of the principal nobles who, in the reign of Henry 
the Third, took the lead in defending the free in- 
stitutions of his country from the attacks alike of 
the monarch and the pontiff. He joined the party 
of the insulted Prince Richard [or Earl of Uom- 
wall] against the unconstitutional efforts of the 
regent, Hubert de Buigh, who sought to persuade 
the king that he was not legally bound to the great 
charter, and to the charter of forests. 

The Earl of Chester likewise headed the party 
which protested against the king combining with 
the pope in the attempts to still frrther rivet the 
fetters of the nation, in their subjection and de- 
pendance upon the see of Rome. He sided with 
those bishops who complained of the legates whom 
the pontiff was in the habit of sending over upon 
the most frivolous pleas, with the secret charge to 
nominate to the best benefices, to extort exorbi- 
tant fees, and, by rendering the episcopal power 
insignificant, to cause the church of Eiigland to 
laiuniish under a foreign and most galling slavery. 

One of the last great political efforts of the earl 
was, to resist the demana of Pope Gregory for the 
tenth of the revenues of the cleigy throughout 
Europe, including a tenth part of the moveables of 
England, with the view of carrying on a war against 
the Emperor Frederic^ who had been excommu- 
nicated for not performing his vow of serving in 
the holy wars. Upon this memorable occasion, so 
formidable was the resistance of Ranulph de Blun- 
deville regarded, that the county palatine of Chester 
was said to have been the only part of England 
which escaped the galling impost H*-to which pro- 
rince we may add, no doubt, all such localities in 
the adjacent counu of Lancaster as were subjected 
to the influence of the earl. Consequently, among 
the Lancashire districts impatient of the yoke of 
Rome, may be enumerated the town and wapen- 
take of Sa&brd. 

{ 23. RANULPH BE BLUNDBVILLB GRANTS A 
CHARTRR TO THB TOWN OP SALPORD, MAK- 
ING IT A PRBB BOROOGH. 

As there is no date affixed to the charter which 
Ranulph de Blundeville granted to the town of Sal- 
ford, conjecture alone must supply the deficiency. 
On the 13th of Henry the Third (1228-9), the 
earl was confirmed by the king in his possessions 
between the Ribble and the Mersey, and, im- 
mediately afterwards, he conferred upon William 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, who had married his sister, 
the town and wapentake of Salford. There is little 
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doubtf th6r«fora» tbat it was before making this 
grant that he gave to the town its boasted charter. 

At this particular peribd of our history^ Salford 
was not ont^ the principal place of joriMKction eon- 
tained within the hundred of that namoi but it was 
also regarded as the chief market town of several 
aMnore situated in the peninsula of the IrweU» and 
estending from Trafford and the victnit j of Ecdea 
to Clifton and Peodlebury. 

Among the names recorded of landed proprie- 
tors who flourished in, or about this period, may 
be mentioned Gilbert and Edith de Barton h-* 
Richard Workedly, son and heir of EUas Gtgas» 
and Geoffrey de Workedsley ^— KBas and A^im 
de Pennelbnryi or Penultsbury, to whom Richard 
de Workedsley gave lands ^—Robert de Clifton, 
a progenitor of the Amoundemess fiunily, who 
held four bovates of land from the king;— Robert 
Gemeth, who held from the same Robert by dren- 
gage tenure H-Marferth de Hulton, who, in the 
time of John, held in chief of the king four bo- 
vates of land in Penneltoa, by service of a sixth 
part of a knight's fee. Agaiur— near the churdi 
of Eodes, hani by a ford of the Irwell, dwelt the 
Trafford funily, of Saxon origin, who had greatlv 
swdled the extent of their possessions by lancu 
derived from divers sources, as in Guildested, fnat 
Helias de Pendlebury,— -in Chorlton, froni Go»> 
patricke de Chorltonr— in Stretford and the lord- 
ship of AsshetoD, from Hamo, Baron of Dunham 
Massie, with whose fiunily an alliance by marriage 
had taken place. 

The names thus recited may be considered as 
forming the higher dass of society, dwelling at a 
moderate distance from the town of Salford. In- 
terspersed were numerous descendants of Saxon 
thanes or drenges, some of whom inherited lands 
more approaching to the character of allodial than 
feudal poBBCSBiono, in which the daims of primo- 
geniture, were^ not rigidly enforced. Consequently, 
owiitt to' the divisions and subdivisions of property 
which had been going on in the l^ise of genera^ 
tions, the means of subsistence with comfort were 
proportionally straitened. Another class of needy 
mdividuals, yet of gentle lineage, found themselves 
displaced, as younoer sons, b v the law of primoge- 
niture, many of whom woula have difficult means 
of subsistence. While a third dass was that of 
oeorlei, who, in possessing real or allodial land to 
a trifling extent, over which they had the power 
of di^osal by sale^ gift, or will, not unfrequently 
converted their little patrimony into the form oif 
infeftments, for the swe of being Enrolled in Um 
view of frank pledge attached to the jurisdiction 
of soma powerful lord or baron, which ensured to 
them, as free tenants, a greater degree of dvil 



protection and security than dwy couU have 
enjoved in their previous state of allo&l inde- 
pendence. 

Sudi were the dasses to whom the diarter, 
which Randf de BlundeviHe proAred to the town 
of Salford, must have been particnlarly acceptdUc^ 
as wttoidkag the meana by which they might resort 
to such industrial arts as were promoted within 
the numerous free boroughs of the kingdom, whidi 
were then springing up. 

By the name borooob, proposed to be given 
to the town of Salford, nothing more was inmlied 
than what the Saxon term BOna, **a pledger in- 
dicatedi that is, Salford was to become a mutuaUy 
FLBDOBD town, in which every inhabitant was to 
be sworn and enrolled as in pledge, or bail, for his 
neUibour. 

The origin of the term borough has been sue 
cessfoBv commented upon in the munidpal coUeC" 
tions of Merewedier and Stephens. They conceive 
the term to have been suggested by the more com- 
plete aad localized svstem of frank plodoe, which 
oegan to prevail, and not from the Greek w^<y»v 
[£ S. bmrhg or burfa], whidi gave its name to 
seme of the old Roraui towns, as Overburgh, 
Goinsberougfa, &e. The Ssblob word borh, fnm 
the same root probably as beorfa, a dtv or dctfenoe, 
meant a pledge ar well as a person, who, by givinjf 
a seouritf, thus becaaoe a surety or bail for h» 
neighbour, in which sense it was used in the laws 
J^ Iila^he "borh^HTC- mMning . bre«di 
of the ple(%e. It is stated that, so liSe as the 
year 1512, the sureties of an apprentice, who 
were requked to be entered and enrolled in the 
munidpal books of Newcastle^ were named his 
**borowes.* To this last dted evidence, I can add 
that <^ an andent manor roll of Assheton-uuder- 
line, of the date of 1442, in which it is said, 
that '^ Jenkin of the Winterbotham had taken the 
marled earth in the Rhodes-field ten years term^ 
and that John of Aynsworth, and Thomlyn of 
the L^hes of Hdesworth, were his BOBovm 
[that is, pledfles], that he diould wdl and truly 
pay his fiurm during the ssid term.* 

In the next plsM^ the town of Salford was des- 
tined to be not a borough only, but ** a free borough." 
The term **hee* prefixed to that of borough, 
indicated the important privilegea proposed to oe 
conforred, the cnief of which bore reference to 
the new state of munidpal government created, 
but more particulariy to the new court conceded 
to the *<portmen,* or townsmen of Salford, named 
*<the portmanmote,* by which thev would esc^ 
from tne jurisdiction of the sheriff tonm, which 
a long series of abuses had rendered unpopular 
and odious. 
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The tberiffy ■• tlie repr«ieiit«liTe of die king, 
bad been amyed with excewve and even danger- 
008 powetB* While be was aathorised» in every 
oaae where the lord of «i inlMior court neglected 
takuDff eognisance of crittiDal please to daim the 
juriidiction aa bdonging to the crowny it wad even 
competent upon him to re<|oire that the lord him- 
aeif nave hb pledse^ hy whom* if he was not poiged 
from all offencoi he nught be produced to do right 
in the hundred. And hence* lords were not ex- 
empt from the penalties which the shoriff had the 
autnoritT to enforce. For it waa added* that if 
a lord* in the course of exerdsing his own sqia- 
rate jurisdiction, did not* produce a criminal when 
required, but attowed him to escape, he was to 
aompensale lor his delinquency to the king, and 
be outlawed* 

NeverthelesB, this interference of the sovere^n, 
as Guiaot has well remarked, was an abandonment 
of the principlca essential to the pure and primitive 
stateot feudalism, howeverfevourable it mi^ have 
been to the condition and proereas of society^— 
As the feiriatorica of Lancauiire, even thou^ 
they held their lands by thaoage, or by drengage, 
were too dependent on the wUl of a superior, 
there waa a necessity fer repressing the intoierable 
tyrannv of the poasesaor of a luger fief. And 
kedee it was provided in the case before us, as in 
erwy other barony, tfai^ the lord should keep his 
court every month, Uie suitors of which, in de&uU 
of redress, miaht appeal to the shire court, or 
sheriff's toum, held twice a year, at Easter and at 
Michaelmas, over which the sheriff, as the repre- 
sentative of the sovereign, presided. But, accord- 
ing to the laws of Edgar, no one might appeal to 
the king unless he was denied law and nght at 
hbowniioine. And when diis appeal was actuaUy 
made^ the king, by the constitutions of QarendoiH 
would jprovide for ihe trial of pleas by the crown, 
through the means of twelve free and lawfrd men. 
Bui no instittttien, however wise and virtuous in 
ila design, is exempt from abuse, so long as the 
social mam does not partieipale in the moral fieel- 
iags of their conseientiens legislatonk During die 
dark and superstitieas reign of Henrr the Second, 
great eitortions had been committed by the dieriffii 
tnemselves, the mdorit^ of whom; itere displaced 
and obliged to nay forfeitures for their misconduct* 
Subsequently were arese^ io this and succeeding 
rewns, numerous charters of exemption from the 
jurisdiction and interference of shenib. Thus, for 
mstaaee, in the time of Henry the Second^ Regi- 
nald de Fitsoy granted to tne free burgesses of 
Truro sac, soc^ toU, tiiem, and infengtheof, tiiat 
theydmuld not be pleaded nor be vroseeuted in 
hundred or oounty courts. And nence arose, 



according to the technical views of legists, the 
essential character of all boroughs, namely, their 
esemptioos from suits of shires and hundreds, by 
which they would become separate jurisdictions* 

In the case of the town of Salford, it must \m 
kept in view, that Banulf de BlondeviUe bad for 
many years himself acted as sheriff of the Honour 
of Lanoster, and that in thb office he was occa- 
sionally Med by his brother-in-law, William de 
Ferrers. But in the year 1229, Banulf was grow- 
ing old, and we must suppose that some sUoi^ 
attachment which he had formed for the town of 
Salford, rendered him anxious to bestow upon it 
the efficient dvil and criminal jurisdiction of a free 
borou^, where a reeve chosen by the burgesses 
themselves should exist, as a substitute for this 
sherii^ or, m other words, where the sheriff should 
be altogether exduded. 

After this separate and independent jurisdiction 
had been confirmed to the burgesses of Salford, 
their condition wouki be as follows ^— They would 
have the power of choosing their own reeve, or 
magistrate s--they would have courts of their own, 
the laghemote and the newer portemanmote, for 
the a&iinistration of justice, which would be regu-. 
hted by salutarv laws tending to preserve the peace 
of the borough;— they would possem burgages, 
the tenure of which would include the free i&o- 
dial laws of hereditary succesrion, as well as the 
power of sale or gift, yet subject at the spme 
time to some smsU rent and services, m well m 
to a rdief of arms upon the death of a possessor. 
—It was forbidden, however, that the burgages 
shonld be dienated from the superior either by 
dvil debts, or ^in religion*'' 

The last mentioned stipulation, which would 
prevent tibe burgages of Sdford from beiqg g^ed 
away to the Cluniac monks of KersaU, or to any 
other holy community, related to the act of mort- 
main, then recently passed. Its insertion in the 
earPs charter had arisen from the national jealousy, 
created by the immense possessions witn which 
pious founders, or donors, had enriched the reli- 
gious houses of En^and. The inconveniences of 
such gifts have been expressed by lawyers after the 
fottowing manner :^- Alienations to ecdesiastical 
bodies, whidi take by succession and are conaor 

ritly held in peipetiiity, prevent all. future nroi- 
to the lord, and are hence named. *^the dead, 
or unprofitable hand,'' and the grants '^alieoatiQna 
in mortmain.* Or, in other words, ** mortmain 
seemii to be a correlative of perpetual succession, 
because it has its very essence in the grant of lands 
to perpetual bodies, wherebv, as there can be no 
esdeat, the land is said to berin the dead or un- 
prqdudive hsnd^ in mortua maun * 
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An eiample of sodi an dienation is CKUbited 
in the foUowiog entiy, relalWe to the baron of 
Bfsnchester. ^Et eat m coatodia Archidi* de 
Stafford et W. de Harewett per din Robertum 
Grredle tenementom ii{ came* terfe in Burnnl et 
in Anderton de eadem Baronia, «t nQllnm hdi 
ser?icinm* 

This injory to feudal proprietors was first cor- 
rected by a statute of the 9tb of Henry the Third 
(1225X which enacted, that for Ihe future no lands 
should be settled upon any refigious community 
without the eipress license of the chief lord of the 
see. <* It shall not be lawful from henceforth to 
any to gpve his lands to any religious house, and 
to take the same land again to hold of the same 
house. Mor shall it be lawful to any house of 
religiou to take the lands of any, and to lease the 
same to him of whom he recei?ed it. If any 
person henceforth gi?e his lands to any reliffious 
nouse and thereupon be eonrict, the gift Aul be 
utterly void, and the land shall accrue to the lord 
of the fee." 

That thn law of mortmain accorded with the 
▼iews of the Eari of Chester little doubt can be 
entertuned, from his popular opposition to the in- 
ordinate riches and power of tne church while in 
the senith of its influence. We accordinffly find 
that Ranulf, in his charter, absolutely prohibited 
the burgages of Salford from being ahenated in 
reliffion. 'Iliis is evident from a clause relative 
to Ae heritable rights attached to the possession 
of burgage property; — in allowing a burgess, if he 
have no heir, to bequeath his burgage and <^attels 
by will to whom he chose, it is added, *<so that 
the buigaffe be not alienated in religion " And, 
again, in the permission given to a buigess to sell 
his burgage, it is added, ^'religione ezoepta.* 

Lastly, the charter was granted with the view of 
better enabling the borough of Salford to supply, 
for the eziffeneies of the state, its proper quota of 
money and men. 

Ranulph de Blundeville had frequently served 
in the armies of France and the low countries, 
where he had witnessed the state of those cities 
whidi had not perished with the Roman abdica- 
tion, but which still could boast of a survival within 
their walls of many of their free institutes. But 
his observations were more satisfiictorily drawn 
from such communes, or burghs, as with well- 
armed bands had snatched from their tyrant lords 
a portion of domination, and had formed them- 
selves into petty republics, where, as a consequence, 
these cities or towns had begun to be developed, 
and to grow in population and in riches. From 
communes such as these^ Ranulf and other English 



barons had learned the poU^, nbt of Ibreetf bvt 
of vdiuntary eonoesdons to ^e ttirtldpal waMa 
of borough towns. lo the insCanee of Orleans, 
during the wars with the EngMi, they hatf "#f|. 
nessed a gratefol dty fighting fearlessly and «4ie* 
cessftilly in the support of royalty, whenee if had 
derived all its invaluable ch«tered lAierties. 

Ranulf, who then took ab active part fcithe 
affairs of ehurdi and atale^ was pvesaed both ftir 
money and men. Being aware, therefore, (hsa a 
borough town, resembling in its free institnCSians 
those of the communes of France, dfoided the 
best means of commandinr the sinews of war, he 
applied this principle to the hitherto insignifieant 
town of SaHbrd. He gave and confirmed, in 
the name of himself and heirs, dl the invaluable 
liberties and customs offered to the b orgesses and 
their hein ijpint all people for ever, saving a 
reasottdble talliage, to be levied wImu the lord king 
should tax Iris boroughs throughout England. W 
audi taDiages, in fru^t, numerous instances are re- 
corded. For eouanple, in 1223 there was raised, 
upon Newcastle-on-Tyne^ a talliage of one hm- 
dred and twenty marks. 

The earl was dso aware of forther effedts, be- 
sides those specified in his charter, to be derived 
from a firee boroi^h. The burgesaes woidd become 
amenable to a law of Henty the Second, and be 
obliged to provide for themselves annour. *> Al 
burgesses," says the act, ^and the whole commu- 
nity of freemen shall wear a waabots [that is, a 
coat quilted with wool, tow, or such materiids], a 
cap of iron, and a lance." This act waa adopted 
from the customs of the Frendi buigfas, the in- 
habitants of which were held infoft by a sort of 
militarv service, and in marching to battle were, in 
general, grouped around their priests. That the 
burgesses of Salford were in like manner required 
to be armed, is to be inferred from the relief which 
they paid upon the death of any one of their com- 
munity, whidi was a sword, or a bow, or a lance. 

Numerous regulationa on the armed diadf^ne 
required from freemen and buigesses Wpeu in the 
acts of this period. AH persons reaidiuff or com- 
morant withm any place oeyond forty days, were 
bonnd to be there sworn to their alleffianee, to pay 
scot and bear lot, and, if they foiled therein, to 
be amerced. 

Taking in view, then, the d^>endanoe which was 
placed upon free borongha for aids of money and 
men dunng the exigendes of war, there can be no 
doubt that this object formed one of the leading 
motives for granting the immunities and privilms 
which appear in the Sallcml charter. The Eu\ 
of Chester was dedroos to attract new inhabitanu 
to the five borough whicb he waa creating, by the 
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tomptaftioD which it held out ef « varj grett im- 
pcQfement ia tbeir 9od«l condition* whereby they 
w^ridbe aaBiaiihted io the burghen of the^^ee 
ooBnaimee of Fraace» or other parts of the conti- 
nent, and would hereby contribnte by the means 
of lailiage^ or by scot and lot, to the armed re- 
sources of the country. 

. iBttI the dan of society most likely to prpfit 
by the municipal advantages which Salfbrd pro- 
misefl, remains yet to be described. This was the 
df|0Rsdad caste of yilleins. 

The true secvus, or serf^ of the Saxon perio4 no 
longer existed, whose person was removable at the 
pleasnre of the owner from the estate wherein he 
uved juad served, and who could be bought and 
aeU in the pnblic markets. On the contrary, the 
villein of Norman times could not be detadhed, 
at the mere will of his owner, from the domain to 
which he belonged; nor could he be bought or 
sold separate from the land. But shhoogh the 
tnie.servo8, serf, or bondsman of Saxon times had 
disappeared, yet the original principle of servitude 
wan atill retained, inasmuch as it was not upon the 
circumstance of tenure, but of birth along with 
vicinage, named ^condition," that the obhgatton 
of servitude depended, whence the origin of the 
writ of <<neifty ^nativa], directed to Hie sheriff 
when a person claimed any one as his villein. But, 
in determining whether a claim of neifty was valid 
or not, the more tender laws of the Anglo-Norman 
period gave the greatest relaxation to the circum- 
stance of birth, stock, or conditicm, which might 
he laid aside, for instance, if the mother of the 
villein were free, in which case emancipation, or 
fireedom, followed. 

But the claims of humanity were most aided 
by political considerations. The villeins upon an 
estate often increased to an amount hx greater 
than the means of subsistence, whence it wss not 
uncommon for some lords to force their villeins to 
find subsistence elsewhere^ and to starve in other 
leedities. This pmctice had, in hdf so much in- 
creased, that it became a law, that the lord could 
not molest or remove from the 9oil his cultivators, 
so long as they did bis proper service ; and that, 
for the subsistence of villeinage, it was necessary 
that there should be a mut^ity of conditions, 
comprising personal service on the one hand, and 
protection on the other. 

In most cases, however, a lord sought .to retain 
his villeins upon his estate, where, in de^ite of im- 
poverished means of subsistence, they continued 
to be the object of feudal caprice and tyranny, 
whence the origin of another stringent law, that if 
the lord withheld the legal potection whidi w«i 
due to his villein, the mutuality of wnditiiwiSi in- 



yolviog. personal service on the one hand and pro- 
tection on the other, became destroyed. 

During this difficult state of society^ the most 
natural and simple remedy left to the vinern, in 
which he was not discouraged by the executive 
government, was to clandestine^ quit the domain 
to which he was attached, and, in mingling with 
the population of crowded or ,commerciu free 
borongns, to seek in honest industry a means of 
subsistence. Accordingly, the laws^ humanely pro- 
vided that free boroughs should be considered as 
places of refufle for the persecuted villein ; but in 
order that no injustice might be done, if by a writ 
of neifty the fugitive was intended to be regained, 
the law allowed a reasonable time for the claim 
of the lord to be legally enforced. Thus it was 
enacted, that if any native bondsman dwelt with- 
out daim for a year and a day in any privileged 
town or borough, so as to be ip the community of 
a free guild, he should by that act be emancipa,ted 
from vuleinsge. 

If such, then, was the ancient sodal system of 
Eoghnd, as revealed to us by successive laws 
framed for no other purpose than the suppression 
of rilleinage, we must regard the newly-created 
free borough of Sslford as promising a peaceiful 
home to the hapless b^ndsman^ whereby he would 
be enabled, as a free buixess, to enjoy undisturbed 
the rights to which his nonest industry was en- 
titled. Everywhere, in tacU do we detect, in the 
privileged charters thus granted^ the antidotes to 
feudal abuses and oppression, whereby a galling 
slavery, the disgrace of Christian beuevers, be- 
came eventually extii^ished. 

Soon after signing this charter, the Earl of Ches- 
ter was called away to join the standard of his 
sovereign in the wars with France. 

In 1230, after Henry the Third had exposed his 
utter incompetent to tJbe command of the EnglUi 
troops, who had sought to recover from the Fr.epcb 
the andent fiefr belonging to the crown, the ea^l 
was one of the commanders, who, in the absence 
of the king, having been left with the care of the 
royal army, made a successful imyition into An-^ 
jou, and recovered the honours which the Ei^lidi 
monarch had sacrificed to hours of frivolity and 
debauchery. 

Such was the noble earl to whom the fi*ee bo- 
rouffh of Salford owes a debt of gratitude, whjycb 
ought never to be effiiced. 

§ 24. DSMISB 07 BOBBBT 0BB8LBT. 

Bobert Greslet, the fifth lord of Manchester, is 
reported to have died in the fifteenth year of 
Henry Aa Third [1230-1]. 
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Bjr his BMurriafle with a daochter of Henryt bro- 
ther of William LongduuDis mncelkv of Riduird 
the Finty he left inae Thomas Gredeti his son 
and heir. 

It has been remarfcedy that this baroD wss the 
firrt of the Greslets who formed a personal settle- 
ment in the town ; and that, before his time, Man- 
chester oossessed little or no bistorj. By the £ur» 
for whicn he obtained the royal assent^ he may be 



regarded as the baron who first gave a stimdos 
to the indostrial actiTity and consequence of the 
town, paving the way for a still greater boon to 
municipal prifilegest in the noble charter which 
Ranolf de Blundeviile conferred upon the inhabi- 
tants of the nster town of Satfbrd 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 

In order tliat the scdaeisttical Uitory of MaBcbattor 
may be intermpted ■■ litUe m poaible wiUi the dTil oon- 
cem which are mixed up with its anmda, I have thrown 
into the form of notee the detaile connected with the im- 
portant churter which Randph de Blnndeyille conferred 
upon Salford ;— an CTent no lem important in its nitimate 
cooae^enoee to the deter town of Manchaiter. 

A tranaktion of thiB dnurter waa^ ai I underrtaad, pob- 
liabed a few yeari aoo. A copy, certainly an incorrect 
one, of the deed, which ii preserved among the recorda in 
the office of the du<^ of Lancaater, has been given in voL 
ii, p. 170, of Bfr. Kunea'a Lancaafaira. Lastly, fin tha 
Manehnter Chuirdum of Deoemher 34th, 1844, another 
translation appauad, in whiA some important corrections 
were made. This was accomplished by Mr. J. Harland, 
of the Guardian offloe. 

In the absence of the original deed, whidi I have not 
been aUe to cOnsnlt, I drew np from the two last men- 
tioned sonroes of information a sort of commentary on the 
Salford charter, which very recently I have been enabled 
to correct by the aid of one of the most learned and saUs- 
iactory woras on the origin of the municipal customs of 
England which has ever vet been poblished. I allnde to 
the ** HistOTY of Borongns and Municipal Corpoarationa of 
the United Kii^fdom, &c., Inr Henry Alworth Merewether, 
Sergeant-at-Law, and Arcnibald John Stephens, M.A., 
F.R.S., fiarrister^t-Law, in 3 vob.^ 8vo., 1835." 

I would also add, that in no trsntise have I seen the 
principle of mutual pledge and rasidenoe, distinctive of the 
social constitution ii the Saaoos, so well elucidated aa in 
the volnmes published by these most industrious and ner- 
severinff authors. In tlile account which I drew up of the 
baroniM jurisdiction of Robert Greslet, their views have 
rendered me important aid. 

It is to be lamented that theae anthon wars not aware 
of the existence of the Eari of Cheater^s charter to'Salford, 
but they have done ample justice to the imnortanoe of the 
later one of Thomas Greilet, baron of Mandiester, of 
which some notice will be taken fai the succeeding pages 
of this work. 

With this explanation, I shall now proceed to deacribe 
the Salford eharlsr. 



SisMmdaMontfoiti B M p aa nadaChs- 
worth (?), Fonik Fits-Wanan fkird of Metingham 7L 
Gilbert de Segrave, Walter de AAen, Ridiaid £ Biraa, 
Roger Bemet [la not tha nmne Geroai or QemelihrL 
R4MardaDeri^, Galfiid da BIry, Hi«odaBiiy, SflMa 
and John, GleriK% aad many othei%..^ave^ oonceaad, aad* 
by a charter, oonflrmed, thai tha town of Salford shoald 
be a free borongh, and that the b ui - gesses in it should hnvs 
aad should hold certain liberties. ' 

The charter eapkiiiad, in tha tet phMa. tha tenm apoa 
which a ae t tlea M n t was to be p re cai ed in SaUbrd by the 
aoQuisitian of burgaga tenures ;— . 

tn the second pUM, it promised commercial advantages 
to the free b ui ' gesies ;.-. 

Thirdly, tha diarter raeonntad tha laws by wUch the 
free borongh of Salford waa to be gof s t n ed; — 

And, fomiUy. it enabled the boroagh to afford ita anota 
of support, by meana of talliages, to the exiganciea oc the 
state. 

These varied objecta of tha Salford charter will now be 
explained in their ana order. 
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Raanlph de BlundeviOe called around him his firienda 
and othei% aad in the praamtoa of William da VanoBt jaa« 



First, the charter axjplainad the tenm upon which a eel- 
tlement in the town might be procured by tha acqaiattfoa 
of buraage tenures. 

Bach person wishing to be enrolled as a burgess of Sal- 
ford was to have one acre of land as hli burgage [or borough 
possession], for whidi he waa to pay by tM year twarn 
pence for w service whidi to that burgage belonged, nama* 
jv, Bt the nativity of our Lord, three pence; at the mid* 
ole of the forty oayi Tof Lent], three pence; at the feaal 
of the blessed John the Baptist, three pence; and at tha 
ftast of the blessed M^ fi»— )j ^ three pence. 

In order, also, that aa allodial chaiaetar mMi be im- 
parted to tha burgage p rojier t v thus offered, fiaaalf de* 
daiad la his charter, that if a our|;eaB had not a hair, ha 
might leave his buiguffe to whom Iw listed ; but if he had 
a bir, he could not give, or pledge, or eell his burgage to 
whom he dioae without an option beiag left to the aeoEl 
heir to buy the same. It is to be ranuAed, that thia law 
of inheritance is to be found in the code of tha northara 
nations, as, for instance, in the jus commune Norvegicum, 
which (as I have elsewhere described) waa perpetuated in 
the udal, or allodial edicta of Orkney and Shethnd. Tha 
hat kw of inheritance recited in tha Salford chaitar rslataa 
to the widow of a burgess, who was allowed to remaia ia 
the house with the heii^ and have necessaries so long as 
she choee to remain without a husband; but if she married 
again, she might depart freely without dower, and the heir, 
as the lord, remain in the house. 

Burjpge tanurSB were, however, anigect to thafoOoeri^g 
eonditiona:— 

The first related to the buying, selling, and willing of 
the same. For instance, the tenements of the borough 
could not be included hi any admowledged debto of bur- 
gesses liable to be diatndned;— secondly, as grsat inmor- 
tance waa attached in the Anglo-Saxon lawa to a fixed 
reaidence, and as a capricious removal, supposed to lead to 
vagrancy, was punished with a fine, Ean Ranulf relaxed 
the law by declaring that whoever would eell his burg^ige 
and depart out of the town shodd pay him four pence, and 
CO frsely whither hie inclination might lead him witii aO 
his chaUebj— the third condition imposed upon the poa- 
sessor of a Salford bur|;age, related to the law of mortmain, 
—being exemplified m the permimion given to a borgem 
who might have no heir, to bequeath his burgage' and 
diatteb to whom he would,^snlject, however, to ttiis re- 
atrictioBy "that hie burgage be not a lienat ed inrsUfl^" 
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And, agmin, in the pennuRoa (pwited to a Irargan to nil 
hk Irargage, it if added, **religioii6 exoepta." 

The icqviiition of a burgage did not debar the po«enor 
fsom the beaefite which he might have preTionsly derived 
from the lord*e demeniee. Thne, the bnrgenet were to 
have free pasture in the wood, in the pkun, and in all the 
paiturai belonging to the town of Salford. They were 
alto to be free from pannage (the toll for paeturing hogi) 
in the wood iteelf of Salford, and they were allowed to 
take from it "in reaeon" whatever wae necessary to bnild 
and to bum. 

In connexion with theie manorial advantages, there 
eziited, no doubt, certain cuttome required from tenants, 
such as labouring a certain number or days in getting in 
the lord's fiiel, or assisting in harvest time;— which last 
service, in LancashirsKwas called **boon shearing," or 
'*boon weclc." Earl Ranulph's charter, therefore, pro- 
vided, that whenever a burgage was sold, pledged, or 
willed, a reservation should be made not only of the service 
belonging to the burgage, but of the lord's ri^ht of four 
pence. Under the denomination of customs, might be also 
included the obligation to send com to the lord's mill, 
there to be ground *'to the twentieth vessel." But in 
case such a mill did not exist within the borough of Sal- 
ford, which at that time we may suspect to have been the 
case, it is added, that ihe btngesses might grind their com 
"wheresoever they would." 

In the next place, the tenements of the borough were 
subjected to a commuted reduction of the heriot, or relief. 
Baaulph had, no doubt, been aware of the ffrievaace which 
the free communes of France had sustained from the large 
amount of relief, which a bui^er who inherited from 
another was obliged to pay before coming into possession 
of Uie property thus acouired, — ^which grievance had, in 
France, been corrected by Louis the Seventh. In the 
charter, therefore, which Ranulph granted to the burg ess e s 
of Salford, he dedarsd that when a buigess died, the heir 
should give no other relief than his arms, to wit, a sword, 
or a bow, or a lance. Yet even thb small amount of re- 
lief the earl was, perhaps, aware that he could not legally 
enforce, as it was in opposition to a statute of Henir the 
Second, which dedarsd that when a posscsK»r died, his 
armour should descend to his heir, and that the lord should 
not take the same from his vassal, whether under plea of 
forfeiture, gift, eecurity, or anv pretence whatever. Ac- 
cordingly, the clause m Ranulf 's charter could have no 
other meet than to render the armour of a deceased bur- 
gess amenable to the surveillance of the superior, who 
would, in this case, be charged to see that the other c^usee 
in King Henry's statute were observed, namely, that no 
penon should seH, pawn, or lend his armour, and that 
daring the minority of a bnrjress, the guardian shoidd take 
it in charge and should provide a man for service until his 
ward should be able to serve in person. 

In the second place, the charter of Salford had for its 
object the extension of commercial dealings. 

Agreeably to the old and inveterate error of ancient, as 
well as of modem times, indnsttial professions were sup- 
posed to be the best protected by excluding all persons 
from exercising their various trades, except within the bo- 
rough and liberties of the barony, thus reserved for a 
commercial mooopolv. For this purpose it was enacted, 
that no one within the wapentake of Salford, as shoema* 
ker, leather dreeser [pelliparis], fuller, or any snch« should 
exercise his caUing imless within the borough, saving the 
liberties of the barony. There was also an usual reserva- 
tion of the lord's monopoly with regard to the baking of 



bread, which necessarily interfered with the trade of the 
provision dealer, while it gave encouragement to the use of 
the private ovens of householders. Thus, the bread made 
to be sold was required to be baked in the lord's oven. 

Ranulph did not, however, forbid the b urg ess e s to pur- 
chase from occasional strangers frequenting marts and 
fairs. He gave permission that they might traffic with 
any one whomsoever either in buying or selling, or wher^ 
ever it might be within his demesnes, whethm' in fain or 
markets, exempt irom toll, save the toll c^salt. This last 
mentioned dense u curious. In the munidpality of Lon- 
don, the lord mayor was accustomed to demand a rimilar 
impost of salt under the name of **gTanage." He levied 
the twentieth part of whatever salt was broogbt into the 
port of London. Salt was also subject to the regidation 
of an assise. 

In the third place, the charter provided for the inhabi- 
tants of Salford a new and liberal system of internal iaris- 
diction, distinct from that of the sheriff, or from that of 
the wapentake: — for it was a law of Henry the First, that 
a man of one manor was not obliged to plead in another ; 
and that persons were subjected to legal jurisdiction only 
where they resided. 

Before the charter was granted, the town of Salford, like 
that of Manchester, was named a "port;" each inhabi- 
tant was named a ' ' porteman ;"— while Uie prefect, who re- 
ceived his appointment from tiie lord of the wapentake, was 
named [as in Exeter, andent London, and other placesl 
"a portreeve." It is very possible that the "portmen 
of Salford, as of man^r other towns or dties in Eng- 
land, had been affiranchised frtmi such, or such a service, 
but that these concessions of privilege had not confinTed 
upon them any extensive liberty. 'There appears to have 
existed in Salford, as well as in Bfanchester, a local joni- 
diction, which, however, had nothing in it distinct from 
the baronial court, of which it was a brandi. This court is 
alluded to in the charter of Earl Banulph under the name 
of the laghemote. This law court lud been created for 
the purpose of trying causes which had their exdusive 
origin in the disputee of the "portmen" of Salford, who, 
for this purpose, were enrolled in a distinct system of frank 
pledge. But the portmen did not possess an bdependent 
jurisdiction; they had not the right of naming thdr own 
magistrates, while "the port," or town, did not in a man- 
ner govem itsdf. In a spirit of dvic liberalism, therafore, 
whidi the reign of Heniy the Third was rapidly develop- 
ing, it was dedared that the burgeeses might not only 
choose a reeve for themsdves, but that the reeve should 
be removable at the end of the year, whence any per- 
petuity of the abuses of office would be obriated. This 
privilege was in imitation of the charter which the father 
of the present Earl of Chester had granted in the year 
1181 to the men of Coventry, "that they should have a 
portmote court to hold pleas of everything among them- 
selves, and that they should have one man among them- 
selves skilled in the laws and customs to be ju^ over 
them." — la Chester, also, there was a portmote. 

Under this new prefect, or reeve, the court leet, or 
" portmanmote," became the striking characteristic of the 
borough of Salfonl, which will be next explained. 

The newer mote, or court, which was created by the 
diarter of Ranulph under the name of the portemanmote, 
was dedicated, in the fint place, to the view of frank 
pledge requfared from the portemen, or burgesses of Salford 
exdosively; and, in the second place, to the trial of such 
causes as q>pertained to the indweUen of Salford exdu- 
sively, being under the presidentship of the reeve, or pre- 
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ftct, dflcted br t1i« t nu ' geiici themtdTct, who, fipom tUt 
time heoceforth, was named "aborouffhreeTe.*' A tort 
of democratic administration was thereby called into ex- 
istence within the interior of the borooffh, opposed to that 
which the lords of fieft exercised within the compass of 
their respectire domains, with this exception only, thai 
the "reeredom** of Sal ford, in its eoactmeots or judg- 
ments, made a reservation of certain of the lord's manorial 
rights. The term "salro meo jure," as expressed in Ra- 
nulf *s charter, indicated that the judicial power exereised 
by the prefect^ or reeve, was little more than a conditional 
delegation of baronial fanctions. 

The obligation of each bnrgess to the judgment of the 
portmanmote was rendered imperatire. It was en|oiaed, 
that if any one be impleaded of any plaint that beuMgeth 
to the borough, he should not answer neither to a bnrgem, 
nor to a villein [that is, of the manupast of some one], nor 
to any one else, unless in his portmote. 

But notwithstanding the creation of the burgesses' own 
pecoUar mote, ihe laj^hmote appears to have been a co- 
exutingtribunal, requiring no less submission to its antbo- 
rity. This b to be inferred from the service which was 
still expected from what may be presumed to have been 
the older tribunal ; — the penalty of twelve pence having 
been demanded if a boiigeM fiiiled to obey the snmmens of 
the reeve at the laghemote. Yet, whether the laghemote 
eventually came to be regarded as a superior court, more 
under the direct cognizance of the lord of the wapentake, 
to which an appeal might be made against the judgment of 
the newer tribunal of the portemanmote, — or whether, on 
the contrary, it did not become a subsidiary court, sum- 
moned upon extraordinary occasions only, when the port- 
manmote was not sitting, — are questions more open to 
conjecture than to positive demonstration. 

Other clauses of the charter of Earl Rannlf provided 
for the internal regulations of the portmanmote. For ex- 
ample, in the instance of any one being impleaded of his 
neighbour, or of any other perK>n, in what appertaiaed to 
the borouffh, and of his having followed up the same three 
days;_if ne should have the testimony of the reeve and 
of nis neighbours that his adversary was in delault [or ab- 
sent], he would be exonerated from being a respondeat 
. to the plaint, and his opponent would fiiU into amercia- 
ment. It was also ordered [agreeably to the law of ma- 
nupast], that any one might he at plea for his wile and 
family; and if, perchance, the husband should be else- 
where [or absent], the wife of any one mi^ht render up 
her goods and substance to the reeve, doing what she 
ought to do, and folFow up the plea for her husband. 

With regard to the civil causes, or offences, required to 
.come under the notice of the portemanmote, or )agh«'mote, 
the charter is not very explicit, whence we may infer, thit 
there was some latitude given to the extent of the reeve s 
jurisdiction. The assize of bread and ale, for instance, 
properly belonged to the sheriflP's toum, or, at any rate, to 
the jurisdiction of the wapentake of Salford. But as the 
penalty was often slighted, the charter enacted, that any 
one who had three times incurred the forfeiture of twelve 
pence for an infraction of the assize, should, the fourth 
time [with the view of increasing the amount of penalty], 
make the assize of the town. 

In the contracting of debts it was ordered, that the 
chattels of a burgess might be distrained for his own 
debts only, but not for those of another iudividnal ; and 
that if any burgees should implead another burgess for a 
debt, who should acknowledge the same, the reeve misht 
assign to him a day, to wit tne eighth, and if he failed to 
come on that day, he wlls required not only to discharge 



llheaebt,bnttopnytbe1ord twelve pence for the fbrtai- 
tvre of the day, and four pence to the recTO. 

In a chane of robbery, a burgess was required to nn- 
detgo attadunent by the reeve to answer tJie same, and to 
stand judgment in the portemanmote s~the lord reserving 
to himself his proner right [waif and Btray]._ [See page 8&J 

In B cha^ of fray,— if any burgess should have stricken 
nnother bnmse in anger, or have wounded him, withont 
effti^n of blood, he was required to make his pence in 
iriew of the bofongli,— the lotd's right of twelve pence 
being reeerved. 

iTiis lest is ihe wlrigbtiest crime which is mentioned in 
the charter ne fidliog under (he cognizance of the port- 
nanmote, whence we may infer that neither thb court, 
nor even the lagliemote, was competent to deal with cases 
of a more eerioue or aggravated description, snclu for in- 
stance, as tiwse whieh, in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the mote of tne hundred had propoeed to redrsss. 
Of these were wounds with the eifusion of Idood, rape, 
obetrdctin^ the Idng'h highwny, removal of boundary 
marks, miUCnry d e ee it ion, enticing away n bondsman 
f which ket cfaiuge was visited with the heavy fine of 
forty shillings, — a great sum for that period), ana murder. 
Corporal injuries yrere also liable to the penalty of were.— 
intended ne n requital for the vengeance impceed unen 
lunsmen, •• • aaored and even hmditary duty. 0Bt 
times had chaasred:— by the constitutions of Clwendon, 
of the 21st of Henry the Second (1 174-5), murder, theft, 
or robbery, were not left to private Tenxeance, but were 
tried by lihe oaths Of twelve knights of the hundred (act- 
ing as compnrgators, wlience our trial by jury), and, if 
ao maoy.wer^ net to be found, by the oaths of twelve 
freemen. EventuaUy, the advfmtage of trial by the gnat 
pnavnUed over that by buttle. 



LaetJ^^ the charter waa gninted with the view of better 
enahUng the borough of aalford to administer to the exi- 
genciee of the et,ate» 

Accoi^iUfflv, Kannlph confirmed in the name of himeelf 
and heirs, nil the invaluable liberties and customs offered 
to the hmg^mm nud their heirs against all peo^e for ever, 
eaviog n reasonable talUage, to be levied whenever the 
lord king should tax his horoqghs throughout Enghmd. 

This last extnct from the charter is sufficient to shew, 
that one of thn objet^ which Ranulf had in giving a free 
charter was to aid him in pnying the talliares to which 
Henry the Third fraqnenUv reeorted, as weU as to aid in 
the supply of men required for foreign expeditions, or for 
the ddfence of Lancashire aninst Uie dreaded invasiooe 
of the Scale. With this ol^ect in view the incident of 

soot and lot mm inseparaUe from a borough Thna, as 

lawyen have explained to us regarding this puUic duty, 
every freeman of a boronxh was to contribute to the pnlmc 
charges by pnyin^ with aJl other burgesses his scot, and 
taking hb share in the other public burdens, or lot, that 
is, by aenriog in hb turn in the wars, keeping watch and 
ward, and mliqg in succession the public officee which 
were required for the state generally, or locally for a bo- 
rough. 

And hence it was enacted in a law, that the freemen in- 
habiting the placee of which they were burgesses, were 
bound to contribute to the common soot of the place, 
and to bear the lot of the public officee required to be 
performed there. 

That the freemen of Salford were held to take their 
LOT in active service npoh the requbition of their sove- 
reign, is proved by the description of heriot required upon 
the death of a boigess, consieting of a sword, or a bow. 
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pr a laoce. Th* 8cot for wUeh Umj w«ra liftUft jw 

«mpUfied in the Ulliaget desaaoded. . , « 

Sach were the priWIegcf conferred Bppn ihe free linr- 
geises of Salford. The Yalue of them ooDaUted, 6nit. in 
the liberal terms upon which heritaUe burgegfs might be 
acquired; secoDdly, in the commercial eocouni{pinent 
giren to industry, though, in lome d<fgree, based upon 
erroneous principles; and, thirdly, in the laws by which 
the free borough was to be governed, — which laws were 
eren in advance of the age wherein they were framed. 
^t the same time, the free bn rg es sc s were under t))e ob- 
ligation to afford their quota of support^ by means of 
tiuliages, to the exigencies of the state. 



CHAPTER VL 

BVBNT8 DDRINO THB BAB0N1AL SWAY OP TBOMAS 
ORBSLBT, THB SIXTH BABON. 

Thomas Greslet succeeded his Either about the 
year 1231. He was probably in his minority^ as 
hia investiture is not stated. He is simply re- 
corded to have done homage for his lands. 

In a post-mortem inquisition^ ^R9bert de Gred- 
]y* is reported to have ^held twelve knights' fees 
in the county of Lancaster, infrmlimam.et ejitra." 

• 

Upon the legitimacy of the term "Umara,'' at least two 
different opinions have been expressed. Sir Peter Leices- 
ter, in adverting to an old saying, ** None do me Mnrfea be- 
yond the lime, regards the word 'Mima,'* or ** lime," as 
an old corrupt version of ** tiMSS," aad' o Nervfca Ikrt there 
were two towns situated on the vanoB of tibe ClMMiire 
paktinate, namely Ashton and Newcastle, to each of 
which the words *'snbtns limam** were appended. 

Other antiquaries, however, havtt a vbry reaionaMe 
olriection to the word •Mimam,*' whl<Ai they woliM rMd 
'*fineam," agreeably to the EngKsh venkm of AAtoa- 
under-Line; and as pointing to the local sltWition of tiM 
town which was ** under the line** of Mercian Cheshire, 
whence it would become distinguished froas anotilMr A*h- 
ton, namely, Ashtoo-on-the-Herisj, wliidi, 'asMimme 
Imports, was not situated ** msdei'' tnit ^np6n^ the great 
Ceetrian boundary. 

But even this last explanation cannot but be re t et^e d 
with hesitation, owing to the alffioiA nnifonn, Snd even 
deliberate, preference given in ancient thartefe td the word 
•Mimam." 

Happily, however, whether the twelve kairiiC^ fees of 
which Robert Greslet died p oes ce s sd be read **Tnifm limam 
et extra," or "infra lineam et extra,** the meaning is the 
same. Upon each view a reference is made to the great 
Mercian, or Cheshire, veige, orHnoi which Is to be Smeed 
along the sonth-easterly and sontbetly dlstiiata of the 
barony from the Tame to the Mersev. 

For instance, such of the kniahts ftes is lay below the 
TCTge, or line, of the Mercian boundary, of which were 
those contiguous to the Tame or Mnsey as w# trace the 
same from Ashton-under-L4na to Flisten, — as well as 
those occuiring in the district of Widaess, ad^oiaiag the 
great estuary of the Mersey, would become variously ex- 
pressed by the term '^iMPaa liasam," or perhaps **]HPaA 

On the otksr hand, suck af the knighto' Ims m 



situated more remotely from the Mercian veiga, or Una. 
for instance those to the north of the Salford Hundred, 
or in Leylaod, would be designated as bxtsa llmam. or 
according to some antiquaries, "extra lineam.** 

§ 1. RANULPH DE BLUNDEVILLB RESISTS THB 
ENCB0ACHMBNT8 OF THB COURT AND OF 
THB PAPAL 8BB. 

About this time the lands of the kingdom be- 
came subject to the heavy contribution raised by 
Henry the Third, to enable him to discharge the 
debts contracted by his recent expedition into 
France. The contribution amounted to three 
marks for every knight's fee. As this levy did 
not prove sufficient, Henry called together a par- 
liament to demand a further aid, which the Earl 
of Chester, in the name of the barons of England, 
refused, declaring that they bad sufficiently assisted 
the monarch not only with their fortunes, but with 
a prodigal sacrifice of life. 

Along with this mismanagement of state affairs, 
the people began to be clamorous on the subject 
of papal PROVISIONS, by which was meant the in- 
hibilion of English bishop and lay patrons from 
presenting English natives to such benefices as 
were, or might be, vacant, with the view of secur- 
ing them to the enjoyment of foreign ecclesiastics, 
who were often Italian priests, or creatures of the 
pope. Against this abuse of the suspension of 
patronage, the Earl of Cheater took an actiye part. 
He employed himself no less in moderating the 
public indignation, than in endeavouring to bring 
Hubert de Burgh, the ill-fated adviser of the king 
in his unconstitutional league with the pope, to a 
tribunal of his country. 

This was the last act of De BlundeTille's useful 
and meritorious life. 

4 2. BANDLPH DB BLDNDBTILLB DIBS, AND IS 
8UCCBBDBD IN HIS LANCASHIRB P08SB8SI0N8 
BT WILLIAM DB FBRRAR8. 

Ranulph de Blundeville died in the 17th of 
Henry the Third (1232-3), having custody of the 
castle and honour of Lancaster. 

He had married, for his first wife, Constance, 
widow of Geoffrey, fourth son of Henry the Se- 
cond, and mother of Prhnoe Arthur [the Constance 
of Shakspeare's King John], who was daughter and 
heir of Conan, Duke of Bretanny and Earl of Rich- 
mond, in right of whom Ranulf assumed the title 
of Due Britannim, Comes Cestriss et Richinondi«. 
He was divorced from her in the 2nd of John 
(1201), and married for his second wife, Gemence, 
aaughter of William de Fulgiers, and sister of 
Geffrey de Fulgiers, with whom he had the manor 
«ff Belingtoni andy kslly, he married for bis. third 
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wifiB, Biirgaret, daughter of Humfrey de Bohon. 
By none of hb three wives had he issue. 

Ranulph left hb inheritance to be shared by his 
four sisters, co-heiressesi of whom Agnes, the third 
in point of age, had married William, Earl of Fer- 
rars. She had for her share the castle of Chartley, 
in Staffordshire, and Powis, and, along with these, 
all the lands formerly possessed by William Peve- 
rel between the Ribble and the Mersey, which had 
been forfeited to Hanulf Gemons, her grandfather, 
as well as other Lancashire estates acquired by her 
late brother. To these lands was attached the 
payment of a relief of fifty pounds, as well as the 
annual tribute of a goshawk, or fifty shillings into 
the king's treasury. 

William Earl of Ferrars was the sixth in lineal 
desent from Robert de Ferrars, lord of Tutbury, 
who had been raised by King Stephen to the earl- 
dom of Derby, for his prowess at the battle of the 
Standard ; which title nad been confirmed to the 
family in the 7th of John (1205-6). 

§ 3. A DEAN OF MANCHS8TBR 18 RBCOBDBD BT 
HOLLINWOBTH AS LITING IN THB YBAB 1235. 

Thb dean has the initial J prefixed to hb title, 
and hence, it is possible he might ha?e been the 
same with one who lived in the time of the late 
b^ron, Robert Greslet. — [See page 41.] Hollin- 
worth states as follows: — ^**In ould evidence I find* 
Aniio 1235, J Decan de Manucestre. Jurdan Ca- 
pellan ejusdem villiB." 

§ 4. THB FDNCTIONS AND JOBMDICTIOIf OP THB 

DBAN BOBAU 

In the thirteenth century, when the diocese of 
Litchfield and Coventry comprised that of Chester, 
the diocese of Chester, as I have already remarked, 
contained two archdeaconries, namely, those of 
Chester and Richmond. While the latter compris- 
ed eight deaneries only, the archdeaconry of Ches- 
ter could boast of twelve, among which the united 
deanery of Manchester and Blackburn was co- 
existent in Lancashire with two others, namely, 
those of Warrington and Leyland. The united 
deanery of Manchester and Blackburn then includ- 
ed ten churches or parishes, namely, of Manchester, 
Eccles, Prestwich, Bury, Middleton, Rochdale, 
Ashton, Flixton, Blackburn, and Whalley. No 
hbtorical proof, however, b afforded that it was the 
rector of Manchester, who, in the qoalitv of dean, 
^uniformly presided over these ten churches, or^ in 
.other words, that the functions of the rector and 
jthe dean of Manchester were necessarily united in 
one and the same person. It is posstble to suppose 
that the incumbent of any one of these ten churches, 



or, even that some active derk without any livii _ 
whatever in the deanery, might have been appoint- 
ed dean rural over the whole. 

A dean of Manchester having been thus traced 
in the annals of the thirteenth century, it will be 
our next object to investigate the nature and 
character of hb clerical functions, regarding which 
much additional light has been recently thrown by 
the Rev. William Dansey, in hb Hor« Deeanice 
Rurales. 

In most parts of England the deans owed their 
appointment to bishops. In some localities they 
were said to have been chosen by the archdeacon, 
the clergy, and the people, subject to an episcopal 
approval. But in the archdeaconries of Richmond 
and Chester, both before and after the foundation 
of the see of Chester, the rural deans were exclu- 
sively the servants of these archdeacons, whose 
power within their respective archdeaconries was an 
irresponsible one ; — who were so entirely exempt 
from episcopal rule* that they could even refuse 
citations to appear at the archiepiscopal court of 
York. No traces abo of their appointments are 
to be found in the epiiicopal records of the see of 
Lichfield and Coventry^^Hora Dec, voL i, p. 
119, 152, and vol. ii, p. 609.] 

The duties of the rural dean may be summed 
up as follows: — Along with a supervision of the 
religious and moral state of the laity, he was under 
the obligation to see that the spiritual ministratiotts 
of the clergy were correctly performed. The lives 
and manners of the clergy also came nnder hb 
notice. He even examined candidates for holy 
orders. He was the guardian of the temporalities 
of the churdies comprised within hb deanery. 
Every three weeks he presided over the rural 
chapters, in which a voluntarv or contentious juris- 
diction was exercised. Lastly, at episcopal synods 
he was the delegate and representative of the paro- 
chial clergy comprised witnin hb deanery. 

In the exercise of these various functions, an 
assbtant, under the name of a sub-dean, or chap- 
lain, was allowed to the dean. It was also required 
that deans and sub-deans should be dbtinguished 
by their attire: — ^they were ordered to dr^ their 
person in close copes; cappis dausb decenter 
utantur. — [Hor. Dec Rur^ vol. i, p. 223, and voL 
ii, p. 2 1 -4. J 

Decanal apparitors, or beadles, were likewise 
allowed to the deans; — every apparitor to be of 
the order of acolyth. While the deans were 
summoners, the bedeb aided in the execution of 
the decanal office. — [Hor» Dec. Rur., vol. i, p. 
381-6.] 

In the more ancient canons, nothing is said 
about rural chapters in England. In a later period 
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of ADglo-Norman historyt while the bishop ruled 
our synods, his deputy^ the archdeacon, or other- 
wise a rural dean, presided over chapters. In 
some places, the rural deans, who were first inspec- 
tors and afterwards judges, enjoyed a perpetual 
jurisdiction, being subordinate only to the arch- 
bishop and bishop (yicarii episcopi et archiepiscopi), 
with power to act by themselves as deputies. 

It nas been supposed that the dean was invested 
in his office by the delivery of a common seal, which 
was chiefly for the purpose of being appended to 
the decrees of the cnapters, and that tnis was the 
ordinary way of instituting rural deans ; the seal 
being returnable to the bishop, or archdeacon, upon 
the death of each dean, or committed into custody 
by his order, preparatory to being delivered over to 
a successor. 

An oath also was no doubt administered, but we 
possess only a modem form of one, which throws 
little or no light on the usages of the thirteenth 
century. 

The last object of inquiry has a local interest. 
It relates to the alleged union of the rectoral and 
decanal office in Manchester. 

It is easy to suppose, that, if the rector of Man- 
chester was necessarily a dean, as Whittaker 
imagined, any lonff absence from his weighty re- 
sponsibilities would have been impossible. Yet in 
a memorial of the fifteenth century representing 
the religious destitution of Manchester, it was dis- 
tinctly and moat solemnly declared, that iu by-gone 
days the rectors were remotive, and wwy seldom 
cared to personally reside in the parish. Under 
these circumstances, it is not easy to suppose that 
the archdeacon of Chester, to whom the selection 
of a rural dean was intrusted, would have prefer- 
red the rector of Manchester, as the most suitable 
functionary to superintend the spiritual concerns 
of the ten livings which conjointly formed the 
deanery. The presumption rather is, that the 
office of dean of Manchester was not unfrequently 
sought from some other incumbency within the 
district. I need not add how much this view is 
strengthened by the fact, that Albert de Neville 
merely designated himself " Rector of the Church 
of the BlesMd Mary of Manchester." If he had 
been likewise a dean, surely the title would not 
have been omitted. 

The condnsion is, that the rector of Manches- 
ter was not uniformly, but occasionally, dean of the 
deanery of Manchester and Blackburn. 

In the fofigoing lection no attempt kai been made to 
etplaia. ia their full detail, the decanal fimctioiit and 
jnrisdictloB. If complete mikkcHoiu on tUe mdiject k 



reifaired, l e coM 'te nniet be had to the learned woik of the 
Reverend William Daatey, which leaves as nothing to 
wiih for. 

Yet, that there may not be a perfect blank under this 
head oif inqniry, I have attempted, with no little labour, 
to so condense the information diffused through the two 
copions volumes of the Hor» Oecanien Rurales, as that an 
outlioe, certainly a faint one, may be presented of the 
office and jurisdiction of the dean rural. 

In this abstract I shall describe, under separate heads, 
(a) the functions, and (6) the jurisdiction of deslns rural. 

(a) THB ruNcmoMs ov obaks rvsjll* 

The functions of deans rural may be briefly explained 
after the following manner :— 

In the first place, there was intrusted to them a super* 
Tision of the laity. A coercive power was giren them, 
independentiy of chapters, which was sanctioned by the 
pope, to reprove Christians who lived in any open and 
scandalous sin, and to exhort them to repent, as they 
would answer to God and the church. The deans might 
also allow any layman to vindicate himself by a certain 
number of oompuigators. Occasionally Uiey were, as we 
might suppose, confessors and penitentiaries. They were 
also exorcists and catechiets. And. lasUy, funeral and tes- 
tamentary duties were intrusted to them, bebg charged 
with lay burials and lay teetaments. They could, Ufr 
instance, inhibit Christian burial to laymen guilty of usuri- 
ous exaction, unless before death they hM made ample 
restitution for wrongs conmiitted* — [Hor» Dec Rur., voL 
i, p. 228, 230, 246, 260, 252, 388, &&] 

2udly. Another duty of the rural deans was the super- 
vision of the spiritual ministrations of the clergy. They 
were, in hd, specially charged to support church disci- 
pline, and supervise the extenials of religion, being, in this 
respect, a description of spiritual pouce. While they 
officiated in the teaching and enforeinff of sacramental 
duties, they presented to the ordinaiy, au cases of derelic- 
tion ; they exposed, for instance, the names of such priests 

as for lucre's sake would say two masses instead of one ; 

they were r e sp o nsi ble that the duties of tibe Rogation 
Week, in processions, or parochial perambulation, were 
complied with;— they took cognianoe of the non-obserr. 
ance of the canonical houn;--and they were required to 
notice that the clergy were strictiy canonical m their 
habit and tonsure.— [Hor» Deo. Rur., voL i, p, 264, 287, 
288, 294, 298, 337, &c.] 

3rdly. The lives and maanen of the clergy came under 
the supervision of rural deans. This was an important 
office at a time, when, according to English historians, 
the peace was frM|uentiy broken by the disMluteness of 
derlu, the numbers of whom were more than was requi- 
site for the exigencies of the church. While it was the 
office of deans rural to risit, admonish, and console the 
clergy in health and in sickness, in life and in death, tiiey 
exerased in their parochial visitations a scTere scrutiny 
over moral conduct. The clergy were forbidden dishonest 
gamea, such as running at the quintain, miracle plays, 
may-day sports, or dice. In the time of Henry the First, 
when the deigy of the realm were allowed the society of 
their wives upon the payment of a certain composition 
and yeariy tax, the deans collected for the king's treasury 
these ''wife compoeitione." Bat in the mors rigorous 
times which followed, it became the duty of deans rural to 
notify the marriapfee and other earaal excesses of the 
dergy, and to punish incontinence. Very frequentiy, in 
the chastisement of clerical offenders, the dvil and eccle- 
siastical courts came into colliMi ; in which case^ vriieDaver 
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DtVOB THIB 09 THOIfiB ORBBI^T, THB BIXTB BAKOH. 



nr*! WM nqaind to iDtoraadalorlik inowdiita libnm- 
tioa.— [Bont Dm.Kw^ niLi.p. IM, ITS, iso. tea, i7i, 

3T», 183-7, 314. &c.1 

It ii ■nnw— i thM qiBM nnl txamincd caadtdataa for 
bdr ordMi, and iW thej <••» intnimuiUl in pra«nting 
wuaiwanappiondot to ilu altar, for Um cpiKopal act 
of onliBatkMi, It ia mora canain, howaTer. tbat tlie]r 
wtra COOCerMl »it)l indnrtJaa. or with giring corporal 
powwiioB of twaficii, Tkm. io 1230, it u raconled of 
k tea ranL thM ke iaductod ■ prior and canona into car- 
tain apvoprialcd titbca. Tbcj Here alfo ani powered to 
inUbit (ha nBi of cltixTniaa, or"illagitiiiiatc*," from 
ElaHMtkaTbaDcficai nilhont the |»|ial die- 



o donlit, exaroM io ngard I 
. . Xanpt of TilJeio* to obtain otdina- 
tWD. fl gi nf H J to ■ ngnlatioQ of Start Uia Second 
(cited br HerawMW and StepliMi*), no Tillein coold be 
orduiMd withoat the aMaot of llie lord upoa wbone land 
ke w«a bor% for tbia rnMB, that ordinatioa, or dcdicalioD 
to talwioo iranld bare made bim Iree from tbe juritdic 
tioB M bia lord.— AnJ tbat bo infonnalitife. fram anj 
■ovrca wbataT«r, niffU occur, rural deani were required 
to keep re pi tere of all priot* and otbw citrff who might 
oSdate within their nepectirejnriedictioBii — they were 
clargjmBB to all the motber 
I jurudictiooi; — to ipedlf 
le. or inttatale; — and to *ee 
duly celebrated over all de- 
tire dnuieriee [Hors Dec. 

Ott,36l, 368-74, ftc.] 

•ni wera llw gnardiaBe of the 

ID tbe Tear IISO, a decani 
a bj which tbe Are Tacaaciet 
are formed. A aimilar rigi- 
Itaoe rural during uqueitra- 
[r. Danaey, "that the whole 
t of •aaneatratioa, — whether 
aefica for the euppl; of Ibe 
« profita and ' 



ir doe 

[a iutaneei of di*pDtcd title, 

M cure after 

anr other ca 

in England." 

1 had the care and evamina- 
tioD of the matariat fabric of the church and acdeaiaiitical 
tmildingi ganerallj, including the maaaa, the church jard, 
chnrcb u&nelli, good* and ornament*. aacraimnU and 
McraoMntala- Agun, in co-q)eratioit with archdeacon*, 
th^ mr* anfbrcan of tbe ••nteaoe of *apeticv judgt* in 
fitu minrt ;, while, for the receraiy of mortaariea and 
heiiota, tb«}' po*>e«*»d an independent aulborilT — [Horm 
Dec. Rur., nri. i, p. 311, 3S0-38, end rol. ii, p. SS.T4, 

nnl with tbe 1»- 
>f baneflcea, tha papal ■«* 
wB* at length induced lo mak* um of thair aarrica* in 
the TulnatioD of all accleiiaatial endowmenle whata*ar, 
with a view to the comnilation of a nlor twDeScioruin, 
or book of tat**, hj which all incumbent*, whether re- 
Ugiol* or aacutar, war* aaaaed in tbe amount required 
fivm them of the Snt fmite and tauthe of their revenue*, 
a* well a* In an other mlMldi** damaudad for tha pnipoa* of 



licj 

Owiiy to tU* lanQiaritr of da* 
hour of appreciating tbe nilne of bi 



g tbe Hdj I^ad, or auy other ptataM* — [Han* 



lactonaftba. . ^ 

Gaitrall'i account of the taler ccdeiiailica) juriwlictioa 
of Chslar, that thej were liliawiae obli^ to cvlUct the 
rrnodala, peuianB. and other duet belonging to the bUof. 
Thia wsa, no doidit, an ofica rery aacieaUy intruilad lo 
tba daan rural, having leeolled from the power which ha 
poaacaaed in preaiding over rural cbaplen^ (o enfbra* all 

the due* of tbe church [Notitia Cettrienai^ rol. i, p. 

IT. Edited br the Rer. F. B. Raine* to (he Chath^ 
Sodatj.] 



plained afur the fallowing ■ 
ginalJf comprieed. or not ca 
of a regular dioCMa. When the parochial cbotch WM 
partitioned off from the atbedral endowment, aa ao- 
knowledgment, in token of aubjection, ww giraa to tba 
Uihiip in tha fbiw of aa anntBl pnnainn. aaakad eMka- 
draicum. — eonceiTed to be the laiDe a* tlM cbarch acot 
of the Anglo-SaioQ chnrcb — [Bora Dec Bur., *oL i, 
p. B9 and 431.1 

Other chnnl dnea, bendea thoaa mentioned, iiiiiniaail 
lo here bean collactad bj deana rural ware peatacaata^ 
or Whitann brthinga, being tha otilationa of patiahjuaiaa 
rendered originally lo tba mother church, ba^ at a lalar 

period, to thair prieit* [Hors Dec. Rur.. nd. i, p. 

433-4 ; Dr. Hook'i Ecclei. Diet., «th ed., p. TI4j 

A last eccleuaitical impoaition, deacribed far WhitMAar 
■a collacled in Uancbaater, which would Ul ai^Cr tba 



&om each bide of land of the value of one iDvar panay, 
being paid three timea a Tear (a halfpeany ea^ tin*), 
" " ,tbt vigil of Eeatar, and at Ibt 



Cfr)T 

After having at length itated tbe fnnction of deane 
rural, the next object ii to explain the inetltaitioa aad 
economy of the raral cbaptera, otharwiae ddled coaeia- 
toriet, calenda, iTnoda, and leauona, by which Ihey ■■» 
enforc*d.-[Hor. Dec. Rur., vol ii. p. 4I.J 

By the latm " chapter" may be nndenlood the dei^y of 
the gnild, or draoerr, aiaembled nnder a rural dean. It 
traa a aort of ambulatory curia Chriitianitati*, of whidi 
the preaident wai a decanu* Chriitianitalit. Tbe nual 
chapter comiited of paiWhLiI iocunibcnlB of each deanery, 
or their curate*, oi proiiet; while the rural dean officiated 
ai preaident, and, in bii ahaence, a ■oUdean, who, with 
tba content of tha dioceHo, or archdeacon, had a vieanoa* 
conminion_[Uon Dec. Rnr., vol. ii, p. I-SO, !8.] 

Id England two detcriptioo* of ruiai cbapleia war* 
conititntedi — theSnt,in imitationof theiecolar eonrttof 
manor*, wai held every Ibreeweflk* for otdiDarybaiineta; 
_whilB the wcoad w*a probably intended to ba analogDot 
to tba pariodicnl hundred conit* of Michael ma* and Lady- 
day, — with thi* diSinranc* hawerar, that while hn^tad 
eonrta were annually held twice, qiiritoal tribonalt ware 

convened four timea ■ year [Horn Dec Rur., vol. ii, 

p. e, Ac] 

Rural chapterapoiafad a juriadiction which waa either 
Toluntary or contentiona. 

When tha jiuiidiction wm voloDtary. it wat foanded 
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«pMl the hape^ioMl report of Mnfragatad misifton 
witbomt til* vAtauiitj of > judicial procBw, ud it might 
be enrdMd without the iotervention of dsrial eo-uue- 
*on. In mch ■ »port we« coovejed ■ perfect knowledge 
of the RiorBl Bad relirioai condoct of the deanrr;, wjlh a 
Tlew to correction — ^[Uono Dec. Ror., toI. ii. p. 33-40.] 

But when the jnriidiclioii mMumed > contenliooa cfa«- 
ncter, much of the matter ■>• traimcled which now 
beloDgi to ecdeiiuticml coorte. Penonal luile were ad- 
jlMeo, and. upon formal preeentment being made of 
effeiHleTi againil tbe law and discipline of (he cbnrcb, the 
dean, after enminaUon and proof of the nme, merelf 
aduoaiahed luch partiet bi were piilt; of minor irregu- 
larilieei while, for anj greater enme, ha had the power 
«f HUpendlng laimen [rom the aacrametiti. aiid deif jpmen 
from the encation of their office (—hut he could not pro. 
eeed to any more nerioai puniihment— [Hora Dec. Kur., 
Tol. H, p. 41-55.] 

The pnnlthnient* capable of being ia6icted bf ratal 
raort* Chriitian, are elated to be ai followi ; — monition. 
purgation, penance, auapeiuion "ah ingreneu ecclnite," 
and fiupeniion "ab officio at benencio." There may be a 
dooM whether excommanicallon wa* a power legally rett- 
ed la the dean, but it wa> nid to have been inflicted in Iba 
oae of refoni of tithie. With regard to finea. the deam 
were forbidden to accept any pecuniary eommutationi for 

crtntea amenable to their janidletion [Hota Dec. Rnr,, 

nri. 11, p. M-8S.] 

Wbethn; hy a preaeripti re prlrilefi*, nual chapter* could 
Idle cogniiance of matrimonial cauw^ a* of divorce, &c, 
■itfaont a tpecial epiicopal. or archiepiacopal permiHioD, 
hai been diipoted [Uora Dec. Bur., vol. ii, p. 8t-S,] 

"~ "' 9 tfae deona rural poaaeaaed a tettamen- 



SaSi Hor«Dec. Rnr., Tol. 1, p. I8S, androl. ii. p.T5.aO.] 

Again, — a power wai exercued in the mrat court Chrii- 

''~ '' '" ig btqaiaitioDa of racant baneBcea. inrolring 

" ■ 3f tt- -'--'-- 

u will be ihewn herrafler. the groMcit and mi , 
abnaet mbiiited in tbe diipenutioo of patronage, 
ftmad that the eril wai iecrenaed by tbe aubmii 
eaoleeted qnotlona of thia nature to the needy membera 
of roral chapten, among whom, the power rnted in them 
WW often abufcd, to tbe diaplacemest of rigbtfut incum- 
bonla, and to tbe aubetitution of illegal luccemn. Aa a 
eoBMqnence, in tbe year 13S1, Archbiibop Peckham 

•broiled Um priritege [Hone Dec. Rnr., Tol. ii, p. 

«-»l.] 

In oUier qneationa, however, leai farotable to tbe iaflu- 
ance of intrinia and bribery, where little more waa ra- 
^irert than a local knowledge of the property of the church 
aabmitled to aititration, the deriaion of nuBl chapten 
became more iatii&ctoty, aa, (or lutaoce, in qoaation of 
•pproprution. 

Afler the principle of ArraoPRIATiOM had been inlro- 
dueed into the Engliib church, by which rectoriea, origin. 
ally poMeiHHl of tithea. glebe, and oSeringt, were migned 
to religloiB houaea and moaaateriee. whence the origin of 
rkaiagee, the chapter* of the deana rural trere highly um- 
ful to diocFun* in the inquiiiliont which were made into 
the Talue of tbe rectoriea, and tbe competent portiona to 
be a^gned to tbe ricataaei, for tbe purpoee of localiaing 
and m aintai n ing a parochial clergy.— [Uom Dec. Itur., 
vol. ii, p. 03, »3.] 



IntlMMCtiilBea, wtj h^ Mj»dhM 'tt 
of decBDal to B [ riacopal aynoda t— pntttitriU how^lTar, "tbat 
aynoda were not ualnqaeMlf daiiilad ^ arehdaartnaa; 
upon the pin of preacription, he. 

Deam rural ware concerned in thedtationofdeHnqiMnta 
IdId higher ipiritnal coarta, and of makiog eartiflcatoi^ 
return, reeeiring warraata froM the bWop. or Ui fntati- 
- - -[Hon Dec. Rur., Tol.f, p. 373-80.] 



Thecc 






proctor*, of the iaferior order of 'doliit ;-^ 
rarai oeana, in the name of tha pndchbl cltt^y, a* iht 

Cper delegntea, and ataadlagr retntaeitCiVlra* of'^at 
y. to eouolt with the bUMpoponall 'uiitt«n conflod). 
•d with (he church and Ha local diattpRne i-;-md of ttt 
parochial dergy, who, in addlthn to"(l(alia and kichdia- 
cona, wen obliged to penonal atteedattc*, bat if prereOttd 
by aickneaa, or other caaaea, might deplete tbe'trdtdAMoa 
■nd raial deana to act for toem, after th« mannA^ of 
Qrrman aynoda.— [Hora Dec Rnr., vol. I, p. TOd-^.J' 
Syaodi were held in different placea and pertoib t^ice 
a year, — though Lyndwood aaya only once a year. 'TH^ 
■TDodi nndertiiok (o pnniah with the cenaurea of 'the 
church the rafoal to attend decanal capltola. — [tfi^ 
Dec. Rur.. vol. 1, p. 185 and Sit.] 
When the membera < 



acta of viaitalion. atte< 
forming him daily, ol 
■pi ritual drcumataoca 
delivering to him formi 
that waa amia in tbe n 
paying also the aeretal 
chial clergy to tha dio< 
the official collecton 

Deana rural had aoi 
aynoda. They wen 
■ynoiti," or *' leatea ay 
or aidetmen, i. e. tynoi 
them to employ *'mati 
m virna," aa ijnodBl a 
oath [Horn Dec. Rul 

At tbeae aynoda refer 
the proceedingi of de( 
' ' " ~ uaeful to tbe dioi 



n highly 



[H. 



ii,p.ira.j 



Snch were the liinctl< 
both onerout and cotnpli 
— in what way waa tbia 

In the eerlieat accoun 
have laboureit under a w 

Walter de Cantelupe, B 
to accept any pecuniary 

to their juriiKliction. It haa been alao etated, that dean* 
rural had in reoeral no coming la ; but thti i* diScult to 
credit. In t1ie Notitia Ceatneoaia of Biibop Oaalrell, it 
appeara that tha office of (ha deaa rural waa cooaidered ao 
lucrative, that a certain rent »ai paid br him to the btahop 
in coiuideralion of tbe proGta which be eujoycd. But 
it it nncertain If thii rent waa incidental to the office ao 
eariy aa the thirteenth century. 

We know mora of the manner In which tbe daan rural 
waa relmbaned for hia penonal eipeaeoa at three chapten. 
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Whittaker liai apUiMd, that Um ninl deta had a right 
from each henefioed dwgymanf or church, penoDulT 
Tinted bjr him, of a procnratkm from each, or one da? s 
entertainment for himself and hie attendante. ETentnalij, 
theie procnmttona, which originally conmted in provieioni, 
were commuted for pecuniary compositions. — [Whittaker's 
Mancheeter, 4to, rol. ii« p. 384; Horn Dec Rur., toI. i, 
p. 164, 172-4.] 

With this brief sketch of the office of the ancient dean 
mral, my task is completed, in the conne of which an 
aocnmulation of references to each indiridnal page whence 
the information might hnTe been ooDected, has been 
avoided as liable to greatly embarrass the conrse of the 
narraiiTe. And if in any instance a doubt may arise in 
the want of perspicuity or stability of the innirmation 
produced, I would prefer that a suspicion of misoonstmc- 
tion, or inadrertence, be attached to myself, rather than 
that any exception should be taken to an author whose 
learning, industry, and care, hare produced one of the 
best monologues extant, in this department of ecdestasti- 
cal history. 



§ 5. CBBTAIN FBUDAL BVBNTS WHICH OCCURBBD 
AFTBB THOMAS ORBSLBT CAMB OF AOB. 

Subsequently to Thomas Greslet coming of age, 
we may take a glance at the feudal state of die 
barony. 

In the livery of lands* which, by the death of 
Ranulph Blundeville» Earl of Chester, fell to 
the share of Agnes* wife of William de Ferrars, 
some delay took place, owing to their having been 
seized, at the instance of the king, for alleged mis- 
demeanors of baili&. It was not, therefore, before 
the 26th of Henry the Third (1241-2), that the earl 
was allowed, by virtue of a fine of one hundred 
pounds to the king, to haTe the lirery of the three 
wapentakes of West Derby, Leyland, and Salford. 
And as William de Ferrars had the custody of the 
Honour of Lancaster, the feudal tenures of the 
barony of Manchester then began to be expressed 
after the following manner : — ^ Roger de Pilking- 
ton had the fourth part of a knight's fee, of the fee 
of Thomas de Grellv, who then held it under the 
Earl of Ferrars, the king's tenant in chief." Or, as 
on another occasion : <* Gilbert de Barton held a 
knight's fee in Barton, of the fee of Thomas 
Grelly, and he of the lord of the honour of Lan- 
caster, and the earl of the king." 

Immediately afterwards, the county of Lancaster 
became an earldom. Eleonora, wife of Henry the 
Third, had an uncle, Peter of Savoy, who was 
created Earl of Lancaster. 

In connexion, apparently, with the appointment, 
we find it recorded of Thomas Greslet, as well as 
of his successors in the barony of Manchester, that 
he became liable to take his turn in the duty of 
castleward,'in Lancaster. 

Of the military force of this period, two kinds 



existed. The first, which chiefly employed the 
watch and ward of borough towns, or castleward, 
was to protect our domestic peace from aggression 
or disturbance ; — while the second, to which we 
may next direct our attention, was to maintain the 
king's and the nation's rights abroad. 

The military services of this period, comprising 
the quotas required of money and men, whicn were 
imperative upon the possessors of &ebt varied from 
twenty to forty, and even to sixty days. Half a 
fief imposed half a service, and so on. These ser- 
vices were fulfilled bv feudatories, sometimes alone, 
but, more frequently, accompanied with a certain 
number of men. 

At this time (the 26th of Henry the Third), 
we find the king, at the instigation of his mother 
Isabel, who had married for her second husband 
the Count de la March, determined to make fresh 
attempts to recover the domuns of France, of 
which he had been bereaved. His application, 
however, to the parliament for aid was fruitless. 
They had no heart for a renewal of the expensive 
and ill-planned campaigns of the weak monarch. 
Upon this occasion it is recorded, that when Tho- 
mas Greslet had summons to fit himself with horse 
and arms to attend the king in his expedition into 
France, he gave one hundred marks, besides his 
ordinary scutage, to be free from that duty. 

Henry« however, was not to be diverted from 
his object. In the following year (the 27th of 
Henry the Third) he embarked for Rochelle, and, 
in this campaign, Thomas Grreslet was induced to 
serve. Bemg thus in the king's senrice beyond the 
sea, he was quit of hn service of castle guard to the 
county of Lancaster. 

The expedition, which was ushered in by the 
reduction of Fontenoy, proved in the end most 
disastrous. As Henry obtained little support from 
the prombes of the Count de la Marcn, a truce 
took place with Lewis most disgraceful to the Eng- 
lish arms. . 

The support which Thomas Greslet gave to his 
sovereign must have been an expensive one, of 
which some few indications may oe traced in the 
subinfeftments which took place about this period, 
as, for instance, of part of a knight's fee to Richard 
de Perpund, of half a knight's fee in Kumworth to 
William de Worthington, of lands in Worthington 
to Robert de Latham, &c., &c. 

In the 31st of Henry the Third (1246-7), 
William de Ferrars, who had married Agnes, sister 
and co-heir of Ranulph de Blundeville, died^ leav- 
ing issue William his successor. But it was not 
until four or five years afterwards that the heir 
William de Ferrars [Comes Derby] had a grant of 
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sttcb ofBoes >for oonMrvalion of ^the peaoe be- 
tweenthemerS' Ribble- and MerMy, «8 Raaolph, 
Earl of Chester, fonnerly l)ad, and, along ^itb 
these, Li?erpool, West Derby, Boalton, P^aeltoii, 
Sal£ord,&c^.&c« 

The last feudal event to be recorded b the 
grant of free warren, which Thomas Greslet had 
confirmed to him oyer the lands of Manchester and 
Horewich. * 

Within the barony there was much sporting 
ground. The wood of Aldport, a mile in circum- 
ference, which was used- by the tenants of Man- 
chester: for* pannage, contained within it an aery 
of hawks, and esgles; The park of Blakelegb, 
covered with ' oaks^ was seven miles tn circum- 
ference 9 — it- was productive in honey, bees, and 
** mineral earths;^ it wes valued for its pamiage, 
and it contained an eery of eagles, bestd^ herons 
and hawks.'- But the 'glory of the whole was the 
exteMRve diase oC Horwidi, which merits a more 
particular description.- 

It is evident, from an examination of manorial 
records, that a prescriptive liberty of the chase 
had subsisted tkroughout the barony •of Manchester 
time out of mind, end that local forest laws had 
been framed for the protection of the game to the 
use of the lord. But in order to obviate any dis- 
pute to tbe cootpary, from the newly-created Eai\ 
of Lancaster, a confinaation of the priril^ge by the 
crown was' desirable. 

As ne animals of the class oi fern natnns could 
be appropriated without license of the king, unless 
they were claimed by prescription, which was fre- 
quently ohsilenged^ and as no lands could otherwise 
be converted into a franchise or privileged place 
for the keeping of beasts and fowls of the waiven, 
the lord of Manchester had availed himself of t%e 
well known inclination of the king to relax the 
severity of the forest laws, and intended with sodi 
success that in die ddrd of Henry the Third [aj>. 
1248^] he had obtained the ra^ gnnt of a free 
warren over the estates of his barony. 

Thomas Greslet, in the spirit of the Norman 
Veneor, regarded- the forest of Horewidi as the 
moat valuable appendace of the manor of Man- 
chester. It is ako rendered highly probable, from 
an exaasination of manorial records, tnat the baron's 
chief residence wa» not at Manchester, but at a 
bunting seat which he built for himself at, or near, 
Heton-under-the-Forest, for tbe sake of hnntiog 
and-hawluag upon the grounds of Horewich. 

A iftrsst (oM of tha oldest in Bfanckartar) nooting at 
right angles the Dorthera tenninatioii of the DeDotgato, 
and anciently running panllel to, and oyerlookinff the 
denf, or raviiie,- by wudi tho'Bahm'B HaH was ion&ted, 

A 



kd aeroaa the InroU at Salfoid to tho Uyper BaiUwidc of 
the barony, of which Heton-nnder-tho-Foreat was the 
chief seat This street, from time inuBeaiorial, has borne 
the name of "Cateaton** street. Can ''Cateatoa" have 
been a cormptioe of "Gate Heton ?"_the C aad the G 
in Lancsahire beiofr often mutually iotorchaB^eoUe letters, 
while the Hisraruy aspirated. In withholdm^ aa opinion 
on this onestion mysen, I shall leave it, as m a tormer 
case, to be determined by some Isamed Lancashire Dry- 
asdust, with the remark, that near York there is still a 
**Gate Pnlford," indicating the load leading to Fnlford, 
and a **G«to Uelmsley," or the road appreaoang Uelma- 
ley;~>the same mode of expresuon occurring in other 
parte of England. Hence, the term Gate Uetoe, if 
Cateaton be supposed a oormption of the same, would 
merely indicate tiie ancieat road leading from the Lower 
to the Upper bailiwick of the barany. But if this ety- 
mology be unsatisfiictory, I would reoonuneBd the reader 
to suppose with many Manchester antaquarics, that the 
name of the street **Cateatoo" identifies itself with iu 
original resident, "Kate Eaton," probably ootamporary 
wiUi the Giant Tarouin of the Castle-field. 

But to return to the forest of Horewich. 

The forest laws of Horewich are so highly curious, that 
it would be unpardonaUe not to notice them, even though 
the objectof this work be strictly ecdesiaetical. Althoiwh 
not deecribed until the extent ot the barony was taken m 
1322, they have a date of ori^ which is referable to a 
lar asore remote period; the right of free wanren ia the 
barony haviag been originally prescriptive. 

THB roaXBT LAWS 07 HOXBWIGH. 

In a maaorid record of Kuarden, the extent of the 
forest of Horewidi is stated at siztcien miles in drcum- 



foreaee. A very interestiBg account of its natural phy- 
siognomy was drawn up neuly seventy years ago by Mr. 
Dondng Rasbothaa, who^ in remaricing that tms ancient 
forest, with its wild boars, ialcons, and eagles, and with its 
woody dingles, had disappeared, gives the following traits 
of its rudescenery— *'of its wfld and steril mountains and 



regtoBB of the moors." The brook of the valley, as he 
adds, shows the violence with whioh the floods after heavy 
rains sweep down with a noise re e em b iin g thunder, whin 
the channel is filled with rude fragments of rode whidi 
have tumbled over each other. Interspersed also, in this 
savage district, are remains of antii|uity to wUch the 
remotest dates bekmg. Of the* are **the Wilder Lads," 
which crown the summit of Horewich Moor, bdng two 
rude nilea of stone comprised wiUun a large circular 
mound; the ** flanging," or «*GianU Stones" situated hi 
the township of Turton, which b a large stone elevnted 
upon another piece of rock, with the rude mark upon it 
of a crass. To these might be added ««the Danes' Dyke," 
running firom north-west to south-east 

But we may now confine oursdvee to the period of the 
Greslets. 

- The moor of Horwidi is described as aridng from both 
wood and pasture ; hnving a vesture of oaks, dms, and 
other trees, which eirtended to the adjoining township of 
Loetock, where, is addition to oi^ hasd trees and thorns 
are described. 

Although the eateat of the forest was rated at sixteen 
miles in circumference, its bo u ndarie s were eo mudi dis- 

Cted by adjoining p r o ptietor s, among whom were the 
tdes^ that>the greatest vigilance was rsquirsd to prevent 
intrusion, or trespasses. - According to the manorial re> 
cord( itwas'fto **Mvend," or divided, "that none might 
enter it -vnthout leave of the lord.'* 
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Th« Umu of the cfaaM, at ifauy appev in Ui« "tztente 
naiMrii," w«re at fbUows: — 

Three foreeten were required to he eworn* and anigDed 
to keep the forest of Horwich. They were to he nip- 
ported in hread, drink, and victuala ij the tenants, or 
culUmton, of forty hovates of land. Eight of these 
hovates are stated to lie in Loetock ; fovr in Romworth; 
four in Heton-under-the-Forest ; three in Halliwell ; one 
in Sharpley ; two in Longworth ; and seren in Anderton. 
The names of the remaining ho?ates do not appear. 

The duties of the foresters may now be deeerihed. The 
chief of these was to answer to tiie lord for all trespasses 
in Uie pannage, herbage, mineinls, honey, bees, aeries of 
hawks, herons, and eagles ; Terd, venison, and all the like 
issues of the forests by tbemselTes, or otherwise, according 
to the contingencies, or seasons of the year. The mine- 
rals are elsewhere described as consisting of millstones, 
iron, ores, and ashes, indicating the an<£nit existence of 
"blowshoppes." It is also stated, that in the adjoining 
township of Lostock, there occurs a pannage, aeriee of 
ea^es, herons and hawks, honey and bees. 

The fines for trespasses were as follows : — ^For any beast 
found in the forest without a license, the owner, by fixed 
custom, was to give sixpence; and in case of one hun- 
dred beasts, more or less, being found without license in 
this forest belonging to one owner, there was not more to 
be giren for that trespass than sixpence, as aforesaid. 

Another dutjr of the three foresters related to agist- 
ments, by which was meant the rates charged for feeding 
other men's cattle. It was ordered, that the foresters 
should answer to the lord for all agistment*, as made by 
the lord's bailift, or by themselTes, on their behalf, if thus 
required. 

Some proportion of the emoluments arising from for- 
feitures and agistments, no doubt, fell to the share of the 
three foresters; for it was demanded, that they should 
give for their bailiwick every year four pounds. 

In the next place, various directions were given to the 
three foreeten oonoemiuff the preservature ofthe hawks. 

The first of theee reuUad to the survey of the nests 
during the breeding season. It was required that when 
the hawks had begun to prepare their nests, the foresters 
should forewarn uie villasers to assemble in "Horewich- 
ley," and, being sworn, they were to thence go through 
all the forest, and see how many nests had been made. 

In the seeond place, during the hatching season, the 
foresters were required to remain in the forests guarding 
the nests by day and by night until the feast of Saint 
Barnabas [**the lonffest day and the shorteet night*']. 
During the time of the foresters guarding the nests, every 
bovarins, or cowherd, was to find tor them six oaten loaves 
and one pennyworth of victuals. 

In the third place, on the day of Saint Barnabas, when 
it was presumed that the hawks had hatched, the villuers 
were to return into the forest to take the chickens from 
the neets, ddivering each to the foresters, or other of the 
lord's bailifiif there p resen t. 

And if the villagers or oowherde should fail in their 
duty, they might be proeecuted in the court of Manchester, 
after the manner of [aefflect in] the custom of ploughing. 

The penalties, according to the custom of ploughing, 
are described as follower — *'And if they fiaX in any 
article of the said customs, they may be prosecuted by 
the foresters in the court of Manchester, and there 
punished accordm^ to the law and custom, by the customs 
of ploughing, to wit, that they should plough every bovate 



of land, arable of old time, and not newly laid ont» be- 
loncing as well to BCtdiael [in the Hari. MSS. Nicholas] 
de Longeford as lus tenants, and all others in Whithentoo, 
Ditesbury, Barlow, Chatterton, Denton, and Haldon, 
wherever they should be assigned in Manchester, if the 
possessor of that bovate have a plough at the time."— 
[See Keurden's MSS. in the Chetham library; ako mpad 
Bainea, vol. ii, p. 187.] 
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§ 6. THK LANDS OF ORDBSHAL, WHBRB BXI8TBD 
THB CHAPEL OP A HBRMITAGB, ABB CON- 
VBYBD TO DAVID DB HULTON. 

The cave of Ordeshal, originally dedicated to 
the rites of Odin, was probably first modelled into 
a Christian chapel by Cluniac monksy invited over 
at the close of the eleventh century by William 
Peverel* lord of Nottingham. These pious men 
are supposed to have aided in the safe conduct of 
travellers during the sudden rise of waters to which 
the Irwell was subject. — [See page 10-1 3.1 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, however* 
or perhaps long before, it would appear that these 
offices of mercy had fallen into disuetude. In order, 
notwithstanding, to afford some security against the 
perils of deep flooded wastes, stone crosses were 
erected at various intervals of distance along the 
roper track, vestiges of which remain near Stret- 
bra and elsewhere, consisting of headless pedestals. 
In a complete state, these Christian emblems, in- 
viting adoration, were hailed as landmarks, or as 
meters of the depth of the waters, calculated to 
fortify and cheer the sinking spirits of the devout, 
yet faultering wanderer. 

The lands of Ordesal, distinguished by the her- 
mitage, lay contiguous to the sixth part of the fee 
which Richard de Hulton had held of the fee of 
the Earl of Ferrars (brother-in-law of Ranulph 
de Blundeville), who held it in chief of the king. 
The son and successor of this earl, William de Fer- 
rars, conveyed to David de Hulton» along with land 
in Flixton, the manor of Hordeshall [Ordsall], for 
the homage and service of two marks of silver^ and 
the sixth part of a knight's fee. 

§ 7. THB 8U77BBINOS OF THB CBUBCH PROM PAPAL 
PROVISIONS, NO LB88 THAN PROM ROYAL IN- 
TBRPBRBNCB. 

During this period, great were the evils arising 
from the rights of patronage to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices being arbitrarily suspended by the pope, no 
less than by the king. 

It was in the year 1241, that the pope had given 
orders to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to 
two of the bishops, to reserve no fewer than three 
hundred ofthe best livings in England for the use 
of the Italian deigy, on pain of being su^nded 
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from the power of collatiDg. Owii^ to thia^ no 
less tb«D to other tyrtnnical proToottionB, the evik 
and discontents occasioned by papal nrovimons 
became so great* that, in 1245» a letter nad been 
addresMd by the nobles and commons of England 
to Pope Innocent the Fourth, at the general council 
of Lyons* which boldly set forth the spiritual meT- 
ances of the nation. Among numerous compuints, 
first, of the immense subsidies transmitted tnrough 
different legates to the church of Rome, and 
secondly, of the injustice sustained by reliffious 
houses in their being defrauded of their rightful 
patronages and collations of benefices, the peti- 
tion went on to state, that Italians and foreigners, 
out of number, whom the pope and his predecessors 
had suffered to possess cnurches and benefices in 
England, gave no protection to their respective 
charges, but left them of wild wolves to be de« 
▼oured ;'-^hat they did not keep any hospitality, 
or practice any alm^ving, but only took up the 
rents of their benefices, carrying them out of the 
realm, to the end that their brethren, their nephews 
and kinsfolk, might be thereby sustained; — ^that 
they received yearly out of England no less than 
sixty thousand marks per annum, besides other 
avails; — that if any benefice exceeded thirty marks, 
the pope's legate would continue to give tne same 
away to Italians, whereby true patrons were des- 
poiled and defrauded of their rights; &Cn &c. 

The petitioners then, in a bold and decisive 
manner, represented that *< they neither could pa- 
tiently suffer such oppressions, so detestable to God 
and man, and grievances intolerable, neither* by 
God's grace, would they suffer them, through the 
means of the pope's godly remedy, whidi they 
would hope andf trust to speedily obtain." 

This address had no other effect than in making 
the pope more cautious in the exercise of his 
supremacy, and the king a little more jealous of 
the royal prerogative. 

Subsequently, Henry himself began to make 
encroachments, no less upon the privileges of the 
church, than upon the civil liberties of the people. 
After restraining the clergy from taking cognizance 
of civil matters belonging to the laity, except in 
matrimonial causes and last wills, he took upon 
himself the bestowing of benefices upon foreign- 
ers, and the retaining an unreasonable time in nis 
hands bishoprics and abbeys, with the sinister view 
of enjoying their revenues. The remonstrance of 
his subjects against these abuses, he treated with 
contempt. 

Such was the general state of religion at the 
time when Thomas Greslet died. The English 
diurch was alike suffering from popery and mo* 
narchy. 



It is, perhaps, possible to trace the existence, at 
this time, of usuipations of patronage in the histo- 
rical allusion made, during tne fifteenth century, to 
the by-gone sufferings of the church of Manchester, 
which, it was supposed, could only be remedied by 
a new ecclesiastical foundation. The petitioners 
piously remonstrated, that ''the church of Man- 
chester had a large, ample, and very populous pari:th, 
and that the rectors very seldom heeded to reside 
there," — a result, which, in most instances, flowed 
from the custom of papal nrovisors. At the same 
time it is only fair to add, tnat there existed abuses 
in church nominations, perfectly independent of the 
unauthorised usurpation of the Roman see, or even 
of royalty, whence arose ''the great danger arising 
to souls" of which the parishioners complained. 

§ 8. THB DBANS BUBAL BMPLOYBD IN THB VALOB 
BBNBPICIOBUM OP 1254. 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time when 
England was most under the dominion of the 
pontiff, namely, during the successive reigns of 
John and Henry the Third, the regime of the 
rural deaneries and archdeaconries was much en- 
couraged, no less with the view of strengthening 
the pApal dominion by enlisting special Unction- 
aries for its support, than of rendering the new 
rural deans, then created, instrumental towards the 
collection of papal dues, over which, in sequestered 
districts, the pope's legate might otherwise have 
had little means of control. 

In the year 1253, Pojpe Innocent the Fourth 
granted, for three years, to Henry the Third, the 
tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices, or spiritualities. 
The impost was levied by the dean rural, assisted 
by three rectors, or vicars, of his chapter, who, 
upon oath, certified to the justness of the estimate 
of every church revenue within their knowledge, 
and returned the same "in scriptis," ratified with 
their respective seals, to their bishop, which gave 
occaaon to the Norwich taxation, or Pope Inno- 
cent's valor. — [Horn Dec. Rur., vol. i, p. 415, 
and vol. ii, p. 92-7, &c.] 

These decanal inquisitions, which began to be 
made subservient to the strictness vrith which pa- 
pal and royal subsidies were enforced, gave to the 
rural deans an unpopularity from which they never 
recovered. 

§ 9« THB CONDUCT OP THOMAS GBBSLBT DUBINO 
THB AGITATION OP CBBTAIN CIVIL AND BB- 
LIGIOOS Q0B8TION8. 

Henry the Third, in consequence of his expen- 
sive wars in Gascony, and his proposed expedition 
with an EngliA army to the Holy Land, in which 
he proved faithless to the Ouaaders, was compelled 
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to seek an «d from parliament, which, in the out- 
set, was remsted, irnen many forfeitures of lands 
ensued. It is to this cause that we must attribute 
the escheat which took place of the lands of Man- 
chester and Horwich forest. The entry was as 
follows :^<« 38th Hen. III. Thomas GreUe, Man- 
chestre, Horewych forest' terr Lancastr*." 

Subsequently, however, the parliament, with the 
greatest reluctance, was induced to grant the king 
a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues and a scutase 
of three marks upon every knight's fee, on condi- 
tion that he would publicly take a renewed and still 
more solemn oath of adhesion to the two great 
charters of John, from which, at the instigation of 
the pope, he had declared himself absolved. 

After this occurrence we find Thomas Greslet in 
the repossession of his estates, although the escheat 
does not seem to have been formally rescinded. 
But this omission may be satis&ctorily attributed 
to the religious and civil distractions of this event- 
ful period. 

In the events which followed, the king's unpopu- 
larity was, if possible, greater than ever, in, or 
about the year 1259» he allowed the pope to exact 
a subsidy from England of five thousand marks, 
while the honour of the nation was stiU farther 
compromised by the very- inglorious peace con- 
cluded with Saint Louis. 

From these and other causes, so low had Henry's 
authority sunk among the nobles of the land, that 
when he required his military tenants to take the 
field against the Welsh, wno had revolted and 
overrun a great part of the Flemish province of 
Pembroke, little- regard was paid to the royal man- 
date. As Thomas Greslet, however, had pre- 
viously suffered for his opposition to the king, his 
seal for the integrity of civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions had greatly cooled. In seeking, there- 
fore, to reinstate himself in the royal favour, he was 
among the number of the barons who obeyed the 
summons to repair to Henry at Chester. For this 
compliance, he was, in the following year (a«d« 
1260), constituted warden of the king's forests 
sooth of the Trent. 

§ 10. ANNO ]261*2^-^DSMI8B 07 THOMAS 

OBB8LBT. 

The chief incidents in the life of Thomas Grreslet 
have been related. There is no evidence that he 
took any interest in the barony of Manchester, in- 
dependently of the gratification which the forest 
of Horewich afforded him for the sports of the 
field« In this respect, he was a worthy progenitor 
of Gaston de Foiz, who, according to geneuogists, 
coilld boast a descent from the original stock of the 
Greslets. 



In the 46th of Henry the Third (1261-2), 
Thomas Greslet died, oeiaed of the manor of 
Manchester and its i^^purtaaaDces. k would ap- 
near, that he held five and a halT knights' fees in 
Xlanchester ;•— in other: parts of the Honour ol 
Lanaaster sia fees, and one-third part of i a knight's 
fee, with ono-twdlfUi part of another knigfaf s fee, 
in diief firo» the lord the king. 

Various inSeftments are recorded of him, as, for 
instance, in favour of Gilbert Barton, Matthew of 
Haverseg (m Withtngton)^ Bobeit de.Lathom, 
Richard de jPierpund for the tUrdpart of a knight's 
fee in Rumhurst, William de Wortbington, and 
Roger de PiUdngton. 

The marriage of Thomaa Greslet n not record- 
ed. His eldest son, Robert, must haive died tn the 
lifetime of his father, leaving behind him a son in 
tender years, also named Robert, who in » formal 
law plea is styled ** Robertus filiaa Roberti primo- 
geniti Domini Thomn GreJeig^."— [PI de An. 
apod Winthon, 52 Hen. III.] 

§11. TBB CHUBdl OP MANCBBSTBB IS PI«ACBI) 
UMDBB TBB CAEB, OB WABDBMSBIP, 07 
PBTBB» 8BC0ND SON OP TBOMAft 43BB8I«BT« 

The living of Maacherter, independently of the 
dues derived from a large parish» had bieeo en- 
riched during the Saxon period with the sift of a 
carucate of land, besides a donation of mbe left 
for its support by the Gredet funily. This church 
would, tnerefore, form an aooepuible addition to 
the benefices enjoyed by pml nvoorites. 

Accordingly, it was to ooviate sodi a probable 
usurpation of the pope's emissarr in Eogland» that, 
immediately upon the death of Thomas Greslet, 
the church of Manchester was placed under the 
care, or wardenship, of the second eon of the ba- 
ron, durinff the minority of the grandson Robert 
Greslet, vmo was heir to the estates of the lord- 
ship. 

This will be now explained. 

It has been stated, that owing to the death of 
Thomas Greslet's oldest son dMring the lifstime 
of his father, he was succeeded in his estates and 
honours by a grandson, then of very tender vears. 

But the late -baron had also left behind him a 
second son, who, there is little doobt^ was in 
orders, to whom, according to Kuerden, he gave 
his manor of Manchester and Childwall, together 
with the diapels of Assheton, Hale, and Gwston. 
*< Thomas Grelle dedit Pk de Grrelle, filio suo^ ma- 
nenum de Manchester et Childwalle, com eapdlis 
de Assheton, Hde^etGaastan, dictie eodesiis per- 
tinentibus." After the decease ef Thomas Greslet 
in- 1261, it may be suspeeted- that there was 
some uncertainty whether Peter Greslet would 
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b« perauUe^ to rotain, «g»iist the proTisors of 
the pope, the advowsons of no fewer than four 
churches. An inqniaition accordingly took place, 
vrhepit was found that ThomaB Greslet had held 
of the king in capite ; — that he had not infeoffed 
hiaaoni Peter, of the manor of Manchester ; — and 
tbati bj reason of the minority of the heir, the 
cgalody thereof did appertain to the king until 
.the faU age ef Robert Greslet,, grandson and heir 
of thesaid Thomas* 

After the claims of Peter Greslet to be admitted 
oaseesor of the churches and manor of Manchester 
ad beeR disallowed, great acixiely seems to ha^e 
been entertained^ lest, during the minority of the 
grandson, the .church of Manchester should be 
the subject of one of the pope's provisions, where- 
by the right of patronage would be arbitrarily 
suspended, in order to be bestowed upon some 
loreign ecclesiastic, in the spirit, therefore, of the 
clause of Biagna Gharta, which secured to patrons 
of livbigs the custody of ^them,. during vacancies, 
it was ooneeived politic that Peter Greslet, uncle 
of the patron, tnen a minor* should, as a pro- 
tector, be formally declared *'Custos ecdesiss de 
Maincestr." . Accordingly, this title, appears in the 
reoord of an Msixe plea^ in Windiester, relative to 
a church in the county of Buckingham* *< Petrus 
de GreWgh custoa ecclesie de Maincestr* cognovit 
quod vult et concedit pro se et heredibus et as- 
signatb suis quod si vivente Domino Philippe 
i^sset Robertus filius Robert! primogeniti Domini 
Thome Greleigh, qui quidem Robertus est heres 
ipsius Thome,* ftc 



CHAPTER VII. 

BTBNTI P0BINO TU BARONIAI. 8WAY OF ROBERT 
OBBSLBT, THB 8BVBNTH LOBD OF JHAT NAMB. 

Any attempt to describe the aonak of the church 
of Manchester would be a most unsatisfactory task, 
without some dimssioni-^a digression more appa- 
rent than realr--naving for its object the eaplana- 
tion of such feudal innovations, or such municipal 
institutions as might have accoropattied changes of 
an ecdesiasdcal character. 

In a document bearing a date rather later than 
that to which our more immediate attention is 
directed, yet being a post mortem inquisition on the 
retrospective state of the barony, as it actuallv 
subsisted in the time of Robert Greslet the seventh 
lord thereof, certain important changes are indi- 
cated affecting the social rdations of the district, 
which it may be important to investigate. The 
inquirv is suggested to us by the notice which the 
record takes of what are named <' Bondage lands." 



§ I. TBB BPND^OB LAI^Da OF jGQRTGIf, ARDWICK, 

ANJ3t CRUMPSALL. 

These estates, named ''BoBdagCklands^" included 
wkhin the manor of Manchester, were said to have 
conjointly yielded to the lord^ quarterly, a sum 
of one hundred and forty-seven shillings. 

In the existence of possessions under the name 
of ^ bondage lands," we are • furnished with an 
additional proof, that the increase of villeins upou 
an estate had threatened to so fv outrun the means 
of subsistence, that, in order to stimulate to a 
greater degree of effective zeal the servile tillers of 
the land, under whose indifference^ or apathy* the 
productiveness of the soil was languishing, encou- 
ragement was given them, by new boons of numu- 
mission,to look for an advancement of their hitherto 
degraded position in the social scale of the country. 
This was accomplished by the lord encouraging, to 
a limited degree, an expansion of their industry, 
directed to the exclusive benefit of themselves 
and their respective families, otherwise doomed, by 
laws of neifty, to be slaves. Without removing 
them from his lands, he rendered them possessors, 
to a certun extedt, of the fruits of their respective 
labours, or ingenuity. 

The mode by which this was accomplished may 
be now ei^lained. 

It must be kept in view, that the villein could 
not, like a freeman, possess property, or, at least, 
could not alienate the same without the consent of 
his lord. It was for this reason, that if, upon the 
demise of a villein, the lord accepted of a relief^ 
instead of insisting upon the whole of the effects 
which the deceased might have left behind* him, 
the acceptance of such an acknowledgment involved 
in it the admission, that the reputed villein posses- 
sed property over which the lord of the estate had 
no control,— an incident perfectly incompatible 
with the condition of pure villeinage. As a con- 
sequence^ therefore, the natural descendants of the 
villein had the legal right to claim, that their parent 
was not of the condition of a villein^ and that 
hence, by the laws of neifty, they were entitled to 
their emancipation. And again, if a lord merely 
entered into a contract with bis. villein regarding 
tenure, the conclusion was equally legitimate that 
the lord had thereby acknowlec^ed that he did 
not possess an absolute control over the whole of 
his« villein's effects, which under a state of pure 
villeinaffe he would have had, and, henoe^ that the 
reputed villein was not a villein, but legally free. 

According to the principles laid down, the aim- 
pie declaration by a lord to kia villein that a relief 
would be required from hia effecta after hia death, 
or the inaertion of hia name upon the rentroll of 
a manorial court, er.coiM't baron, b^ whioh^ wenld 
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be implied an tctual coolract of the lord with his 
villein for conditions of tenure* amounted to an 
emancipation* agreeably to the merciful law of 
William the First, which dedared* that if the lord 
merely permitted his villein to appear as if he were 
free, he lost over him every legal right* and the 
slave acquired his absolute freedom. 

In the vicinity of Manchester* as at Gorton* 
Ardwick* and Crumpsall, such lands as were cha- 
racterised by the emancipation of the villeins 
labouring upon them* — became distinguished by 
the name of bondage lands* — an expression, as is 
generally supposed* of the bonds, or restrictions 
which such lands imposed upon tenants. But this 
is, perhaps* too forced or inadequate a meaning. 
'* Honda** in the Anglo-Saxon language* signifies 
**a husbandman*" and ^bondi," in the Danish* 
*'colonu8," or *'ruricola." — [See fiosworth's A. 8. 
Diet., and the Northern Lexicon of Rask.] Now* 
although the name might have originally implied a 
tributary, or dependant* and the phrase ^bonde- 
land*" or bondage land* '* terra tributaria,* yet it is 
very doubtful if this was the full meaning of the 
term so late as the thirteenth century. ** Bondage 
lands," or '* bonde-lands," would be characterised 
by their being surrendered to the tenancy of 
Saxon bonds* or husbandmen* who, by dint of 
emancipation, had risen from the base condition 
of villeinage. 

Such was the nature of bondage tenure near 
Manchester, which in other parts of England was 
named **base tenure," in scornful allusion to the 
base or low origin of *' tenants in villeinage," as 
Fitsherbert invidiously names such as had be- 
come entitled to all the privileges of free* or law 
worthy subjects* Tenants in villeinage were also 
named '^tenants-at-will;" that is, they held their 
lands at the mere will of the lord* by whom also 
they were removable at pleasure. 

A "base tenure" implied that the services were 
base* that is, befitting husbandmen* to the exclusion 
of all such services of the "tented field" as were 
then deemed honourable. The nature of these 
base services finds an illustration in the tasanor 
of Assheton-under-line, — an ancient infeftment of 
the lordship of Manchester. The tenants at will 
were bound to yield to the lord an annual fixed 
rent; — ^to ffive a present at Yule* or Christmas; — 
to plough* harrow* and shear for the lord a certun 
number of days; — to cart his turf or fuel; — and 
to pay at their demise a relief, or "princi|>a]," 
consisting of the best beast of which they might 
severally die possessed. 

In this point of view* the bondage tenure of 
Lancashire contrasts with drengage* or thanage 
tenure* equally of Anglo-Saxon origin. For in- 



stance, Gilbert de Notion held by right of hb 
wife thirteen bovates from the king in thanagb 
for twenty-six shillings. — Robert Gemeth held 
from Robert de Qifton by>DRBNOAOB teniire*^- 
meaning a subinfeudation.---[See page 44.] And* 
in the present instance, bondaob tenure implied 
the distribution of minute portions of land among 
a still lower rank of landed tributaries* approach- 
ing, nerhaps, to the ** bordars" of the Dom-Boc, 
and Known in Anglo-Saxon, or Danbh times, under 
the name of bondes, or hnsbandmen. As an exem- 
plification of this last kind of tenure may be par- 
ticularly cited the manor of Assheton-ander-lnie, 
the customs of which in the fifteenth century have 
fortunately met with record. — ^[Account of the 
manor of Assheton-under-line* by S. Ifibbert, 
M.D^ P.R.SJB., &c.] 

§ 2. THB TOWN OW MANCHBSTBR CBAR1CTBEI8BD 

AS A BORODOH. 

Owing to the inconveniences sustained from the 
state of villeinage, municipdi charters continued to 
increase* in which were various salutary provisions 
tending to mitiffate such hardships. 

Rmrding this state, a brief reo^itulation of 
what nas been expluned may be now expedient. 

The villein was not law-worthy ; he could not pur- 
chase a burgage, nor could he trade* for this reason, 
that he was supposed not to possess any property 
which was not that of the lord to whose estate he 
was attached. He could not, in a borough town, 
bear his share of scot and lot ; and if, in the en- 
deavour to escape from these civil disabilities, he 
sought to enter the church, he was stopped, in 
limine, by being refused ordination. 

This is a summary of what was the political 
state of the villein. But ever since the coming 
in of the Normans, a succession of attempts had 
been made to give the villein an opportunity to 
free himself from thraldom* of which the most 
effectual was the law which conceded to him his 
freedom provided he remained a year and a day in 
a borougn town. Accordingly, with the increase 
of boroueh towns, the opportunity of escaping 
from tendal thraldom bad proportionally increas- 
ed. This invitation to villeins to seek in the pro- 
tection of crowded towns an asylum from slavery, 
was greatly promoted by the charters which were 
granted. Thus, for instance, it is expressed in the 
Nottingham charter, that if any one* from what 
place soever be might be* should dwell in the 
borough one year and one day in time of peace 
and without claim* no person afterwards but the 
kif^ could have right over him« 

Of the civil state of Bfanchester during this 
disturbed period* we know little more* except that 
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it was described as ^a borough town * by which 
was merely ineaiit» that it was a town the peace of 
which was secured by the inhabitants being en- 
rolled in frank pledge. There were no chartered 
privileges confSerred* which sanctioned the posses- 
sion and transmission of heritable burgages, or which 
allowed the bni^gesses to annually elect a reoTe, or 
prefect* from among themselves, or which conferred 
any other valuable municipal boon. In this sense 
Manchester was not a free borough. Its title even 
to the appellation of a borough town was at a sub- 
seouent period of the present history disputed. 

It may not be easy to assign a reason why Man- 
chester was denied the liberties which had been 
conceded by an enlightened statesman and warrior, 
Ranulf de Blundeville, to the sister town of Sal- 
ford. At the same time, many curious iUustrations 
miffht be given of the repugnance felt by lords of 
hifpi degree towards such privileged boroughs, as, 
by the influence of the crovm, were every where 
springing up. For instance, after emancipation had 
been extended to every villein, who, by mingling 
with the crowded population of borough towns had 
been enabled to dwell unchallenged a year and a 
day, numerous individuals of this despised dass 
had not only been enabled to become free from 
villein^ caste, or condition, but, like native free- 
holders, to even find favour with females of gentle 
lineage, notwithstanding the degradation of birth. 
This presumption was so revolting to their feudal 
oppressors, tnat free boroughs were not only held 
up to the finger of derbion as so many <* villein 
warrens,** but in the case of wards belonging to 
ranks of hi^er degree, marriages with «' viUeins or 
others, as burgesses," were absolutely forbidden. 
Hence the statute of Merton, passed in 1235 
(soon after the charter of Salford was granted), in 
which it was held out, in terrorem, that '* lords who 
married those whom they might have in ward to 
villeins or others, as burgesses, should after such 
a disparagement lose .their wardship." This was 
no slight threat, considering how profitable ward- 
ships were regarded. 

{ 3. THE DISTORBBD BTATB OP LANCASBIRB 
DUBINO THB 8TBUOGLB FOB THB BBPBB- 
SBNTATIVB SYSTBM. 

During the minority of Robert Ghreslet, grand- 
son of the late baron, the county of Lancaster 
partook, perhaps more than anv other part of the 
kingdom, in the disturbances which were affecting 
the constitution both of church and state. 

The greatest amount of discontent was created 
by the pope releasing the monarch from the obli- 
gation of the oath which he had been compelled 
to swear at Oxford in hvom of the liberty of the 



subject H-which oath had been declared null and 
void by Louis, King of France, a chosen umpire 
in the dispute, who, however, was disposed to 
admit the validit^r of the Magna Charta of John. 
But this concession to the rebellious barons still 
remained unsatisfied, and a sanguinary war ensued, 
during which the king was taken prisoner by the 
nobles, and obliged to ratify the convention so 
odious to royalty, whereby the representative sys- 
tem was secured to us which England still enjoys. 

Subsequently, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, who headed the insurgents, fell at the 
battle of Evesham. After a futile attempt of 
the younger Simon de Montfort to continue the 
contest, it ended in the discomfiture of the barons 
and the confiscation of their estates. 

Among the nobles who had given the greatest 
support to the Earl of Leicester, was Robert, 
son of William de Ferrars, who, in the 38th of 
Henry the Third (1253-4), had succeeded to all 
the estates which his hiher possessed between the 
Ribble and the Mersey, among which were in- 
cluded the town and wapentake of Salford. When 
Robert was marching towards Chester with an 
army of twenty thousand men, consisting of horse 
and foot, he was met by the king^s forces and de- 
feated. He was subsequently detained in prison 
three years. 

An opportunity was afterwards offered to Robert 
de Ferrars for the release of hb estates by a heavy 
fine, upon the fiulure of which, all the lands which 
he possessed in Lancashire, along with other vast 
possessions in different parts of the kingdom, were 
given, in this amplified state, to Edmund Crouch- 
back, the second son of Henry the Third, with 
the title of Earl of Lancaster, and, in addition, 
that of Derby. A foundation was thus laid for 
the surpassing power and splendour of Thb House 
OT Lancastbb. 

It would appear that, after Edmund Crouchback 
had been raised to the earldom of Lancaster, he 
was appointed guardian to Robert Greslet, baron 
of Manchester. 

§ 4. BOBBBT OBB8LBT ABBIVBS AT PULL AOB AND 

MABBIBS. 

In the year when King Henry the Third died, 
and Edwwd the First succeeded to the throne 
(aj>. 1273), Robert Greslet came of age, when he 
performed homage. From the fiiit to the fourth 
years of Edward the First, he was summoned to 
parliament. In the 8th of Edward the First, he 
married Hawise, daughter and co-heir of John de 
Burgh, whose progenitor was Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, with whom he received lands in 
Northamptonshire, Somersetshire, and Sussex. 
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§ 5. THB ORBAT A8CBNDANOY WHICB THB MO- 
NASTIC ORDBB8 ACQUIRBD IN THB MBIOH* 
BOUBBOOD or MANOHBSTBB. 

It was tofffftiils the dose of the reign of Henry 
the Third that deans raral found that their in- 
fluence within the circles of parishes committed to 
their jurisdiction had 'attained the greatest degree 
of wcoght of which it was sosceptiUe. This is to 
be traced in the edicts which dechured that ecclesi- 
astical persons were perfectly exempted from the 
civil power, whence it followed that every attonpt 
to punish the enormities and abuses of spiritual 
courts must be ineffectual. Of these acts is that 
of the 45th of Henr^ the Third (1260-1), which 
occurs in the constitutions of Boniface, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, wherein the strongest injunctions 
are given to the archbishops and all the clergy, that 
they do not allow themselves to be drawn under 
secular judgment. At the same time, the several 
ecdesiastical punishments of excommunication and 
interdict are threatened against all such, whether 
shertib or bailife, as ventured to summon or arrest 
the clergy, — from which threat not even the king 
was excepted. 

And, in a statute of the 51st of Henry the Third 
( 1266-7 )» entitled the statute of Mariborough, it 
was enacted, that in imitation of the privilege 
granted to earb and barons, all ecclesiastical per- 
sons whatever, including archbishops, bishops, ab- 
bots^ priors, and religious men and women, should 
be exempted from attendance at the sheriflTs toum 
and court leet, unless their appearance was specially 
required. 

To edicts like these we may attribute much of 
the degeneracy of ecclesiastics which prevailed. 
This would be first shewn in the morals of the 
lower clergy, who would scoff at the corrective 
tribunals dT civil authorities. In course of time, 
the rural deans, who were themselves selected 
from the class of parochial priests, became tainted 
with the prevailing dissoluteness, whence the in- 
efficiency of their tutelar functions and the reluc- 
tance to bring offenders to the judgment of courts 
Christian, whether decanal or episcopal. Bishop 
Grosseteste had been the first to complain of deans 
rural and bedeb not being sufficiently watchful to 
prevent drinking bouts, named scot-ales, as well 
as ale-shots, forbidden ^orts, incontinencies, and 
other excesses^ ^ 

In hdf from this time we hear less of deans ru- 
ral being considered as the guardians of the morab 
of the laity, or as the enforcers of clerical discipline 
within each decad of parishes intrusted to tnem, 
than of their lending themselves to the purposes 
of ecclesiastical, -and even of royal exactions, for 
which theiP local knowledge of benifices had re- 



commended them as convenient tools. Although 
it had been declared that the churdi was to be 
free, and to haw^all her own riffhts and- privileges 
inviolable, and that no one of the churcti was to 
be amerced after the -quality of his spiritual bene- 
fice^ but after his lay tenement, we still read of ru- 
ral deans being employed as public tax gathereiBr^ 
as, for instance, in 1270, when the Bishop of lia- 
coln raised an immense, sum for the kii^s use in 
Normandy to suppress rebellion. 

From this period abo, the secular dersy he- 
Ban to give way as ecclesiastical disciplinarians to 
licensed preachers of the friars, particularly of the 
Dominican or Mendicant orders, who» by Bishop 
Grosseteste, had been ordered to teaoh not only 
in churches, but even in the public streets, to thie 
superseding of parish priests, who, in Edward the 
FirstV time, were generally described as ignorant 
and stupid. These friars were even» it is saidt or- 
dained as chorepisoopi, or suffragaas. • 

During this melancholy state of parochial disci- 
pline, it will not be surprising to hear of the un- 
concern with which the successive rectors of the 
church of Saint Mary in Mandiester were regarded, 
who, in the fifteenth century, had acquired an un- 
enviable notoriety, as heedless of the cure of souls^ 
which they had sacrificed to the acquisitioB of 
church temporalities. 

Thb picture, so little flatterMig to the ecclesias- 
tical regimen of Maachesttff was not lost upon 
Robert Greslet, the baroo^ who restricted his oe- 
quests to the monastery of Stanlaw, or endowed 
no diurd^ save such as might be attached to this 
religious community. A similar asotive had also 
actuated John de Lacyt Eari of Lincoln) who had 

fmrehased from the Bartonf lunily^ and others, the 
iving of the church ef Ecdes, the advowsonof 
which, with lands at the grange of Bfawnton Green, 
he had presented to the monks of Stanlaw^ -We 
abo find that the abbot of Stanbw held two caru- 
cates of land, or more, at Cadewdlosheyed^in the 
deanery of Manchester, upon an easy tenure^ with 
which he had been piously &voored, so as le avoid 
thepenalty of the law of mortmain. 

The bequests recorded of Robert ^Grftslet to the 
monastery of Stanlaw were two in number r 

First, in imitation of the Ijicies, Eaiis: of Lin- 
coln, who were the chief patrons of the monks of 
Stanlawe, aided by the influence of Robert Hi^ 
melle, abbot of the community, Robert Greslet 
gave to the monastery lands at Westwood, in the 
township of Barton, subjeoti howeverite. the legis- 
lative furohibttiont • 4hat no lands be alienated to 
such an eatent as that there shoidd not be left suf- 
ficient to thelerdof ihefee fonhUeervtce. Ac- 
cordingly,- the abbot, in being- infefi with the lands, 
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wat to perfonn the usual lerficei apptirtenaiit 
thereto^ namelv, to find wood for the use of the 
lord aod his hmrsy and* upon the death or remoTal 
of the abbot, relief as if Robert Bjraniy the te- 
oanty had held the same. 

And, in the second plaee, the baron of Man- 
chester save lands to the diordi of Dene, which 
was a Yicarage belonging to the same abbey of 
Slanlawe, situated in the neighbourhood of Hore- 
widif as well as of the free warrens of the Ladest 
earb of Lincoln, and the Ferrars, earls of Derby, 
which seTerally bordered upon each other. For 
the accommodation, therefore, of these three great 
chieftains of Lancashire, when they visited their 
respective hunting grounds, the abbey of Stanlawe 
haa promoted the endowment of a church at Dene, 
the Saxon name of which expresses the character of 
the site, which was in a Talley of the township of 
Rumworth. Through this romantic dell, or dene, 
the stream of the Croal flowed in a direction to- 
wards Bolton, while it was watered on the south- 
east by the Irwell. The church, dedicated to 
Saint Mary, was erected in a gentle declivity com- 
manding tbe valley, or dene, whence its name of 
Saint Maij's Dene. 

The gift of Robert Greslet is commemorated 
by Homnworth, after the following manner: — 
** He gave to God and the blessed virgin, to the 
abbot of Whalley [the site to which the abbey 
was subsequently removed], and to the chapel of 
Saint liary's Dene, now odled Dene Church, all 
that land lying near to the said church." 

We also find that Thomas de Pierpoint, whose 
lunily had been anciently enfeoffed by the Ores- 
lets with possessions in this neighbourhood, save 
all his lands adjoining the chapel of Dene, and its 
cemetery, to the abbey of Stanlawe, and that 
Robert de Greslet confirmed the same. — [Raines's 
Lancashire, vol. iii, p. 23, where the records are 
dted.] 

It may be remarked, that the bequests made to 
monasteries at this time were subject to the in- 
junction of a national council held in 1268, that 
there should be no alienation of parochial tithes 
towards their support. How ftu* the Lancashire 
donors had been enabled to preserve parochial 
tithes from being diverted from their proper chan- 
neL we are not informed. 

From the various donations made to the mo- 
nastery of Stanlawe at Barton, Ecdes, Cadishead, 
or Dene, independently of the great reverence 
paid to the small religious community at Kersall, 
It b evident that the monks located in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bfanchester maintained a frur greater 
ascendancy over the minds of the laity, than the 
secular clergy were enabled to accomplidi. 

I 



§ 6. DBMI8B OP BOBXRT OBBSLBT. 

On the 15th of February, in the 10th of Edward 
the First (1281-2), some say the 12th (1283-4), 
Robert Gredet died in his homage, of course very 
young, otherwise he would have received the in- 
vestiture which remwned. He left a son and heir, 
Thomas, who, at his Other's death, was not more 
than three years of age. 

Soon after Robert Greslet died, it was found 
that be was seised of Withrin^on villa, Pilking- 
ton, Worthington, Coppull, Childwall et ecclesia, 
Mancester et ecclesia, et Aston ecclesia pertinen' 
ad Mancester maner*,— also lands in Rutland, Nor- 
folk) and other counties. 



CHAPTBR Vra. 

SVSNTS DURING THS BARONIAL SWAY OP THOMAS 
ORRSLBT, TBS BIOHTB LORD OP MANCHB8- 
TBR. 

As Thomas Greslet was not more than three 
years of age when his frither died, the custody of 
the barony of Manchester was given during his 
minority to Amadous de Savoy. This custody 
has been designated by a lawyer, perhaps not 
without reason, as a lucrative tyranny bequeathed 
by Norman conquerors^ which gave to a guardian 
in chivalry the custodv of every military tenant's 
estate, until he shoula arrive at twenty-one, with- 
out accounting for the profits. 

The civil events which occurred during the mi- 
nority of Thomas Greslet enter deeply into the 
history of Manchester, and, as such, may require 
particular notice. 

During the reign of Edward the First, unprece- 
dented acquisitions for men were demanded. The 
sheriff of Lancaster was ordered to distrain on all 
persons, not knights, seised of lands of twenty 
pounds a year, however held, and to reouire that 
their respective patents of kniffhthood be forth- 
with taken out. In the 10th of Edward the First 
(1281-2), persons holding lands of the value of 
thirty pounds per annum, were to be provided with 
arms against the Welsh, and, in the mesn time, a 
thousand men were ordered to be impressed within 
the county. John de Kirkeby (there was a Rishop 
of Ely of that name, probably of the Lancashire 
family) was likewise empowered to eiplain the 
king^s necessities to the people of Lancashire^— 
[Rainei^s Lancashire, vol. i, p. 264-6.] At the 
same time, the king demanded a loan from reli- 
gious houses, and from all the merchants in the 
kingdom. 

Much inconvenience, however, was sustained by 
the tenures of knight^ service being limited to forty 
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days, beyond which time poaieason of fiefr coald be 
retained by their own consent only, or, otherwise, 
at the expense of the king. In continental cam- 
paigns the short duration of this service often 
rendered the force thus acquired nearly useless, 
and even when the possessors of knights' fees 
formed the battle line of heavy armed cavalry, it 
was found necessary, for the permanent eflBiciency 
of the army, to obtain recruits of foot soldiers, 
not absolutely limited to forty days' service, who 
should be well skilled in the bow, for the supply 
of whom a dependance was still placed upon the 
capability, or inexhaustibilitv, of feudal tenures. 

In connexion with this less restricted term of 
service, a more comprehensive mode of obtaining 
recruits was deemed necessary. In the 13th of 
Edward the First was passed the statute of Win- 
cheater, by which every man between fifteen and 
sixty was to be assessed and sworn to keep armour 
according to the value of his lands and goods. For 
fifteen pounds and upwards in rent, or forty marks 
in goods, a hauberk, an iron breast plate, a sword, 
a knife, and a horse, were required. — Persons pos- 
sessed of forty shillings in land and more, up to a 
hundred shillings, were to provide themselves with 
a sword, a bow, arrows, and cultel, and all resianta 
were to have arms and armour in their houses, ac- 
cording to the quality of their lands and goods. 

During the reign of Edward the First, the at- 
tention of the crown was directed to the natural 
tendency of subinfeftments, which was to increase 
the power of a mesne lord to whom military ser- 
vice was due, and to add to his independence, while 
it proportionally lessened the authority of the liege 
sovereign, who could only enforce his command 
through the medium of a secondary, or even a ter- 
tiary chief in subordination. For instance, the 
inconvenience arising from a complicated sobin- 
feftment of this kind was exemplified soon after 
the dembe of the late baron of Manchester, in a 
quo warranto, wherein, after stating that Robert de 
Grelley, who died in his homage, held the manor 
of Bumehill in chief of the king, it is added, that 
Peter de Bumhill held the same of Robert de 
Grelley by the service of half a knight's fee, but 
that, in point of fiust, he did not hold it by military 
service, since he paid a fee firm of fifteen shillings 
in lieu of all service. In this case it is evident, 
that the military strensth of the king, as lord pa- 
ramount, had suffered by such a subinfeftment, 
and, to add to the evil, it was complicated with a 
commutation of service. 

The inconveniences arising from subinfeftments, 
and their remedy, have been explained by Black- 
stone after the following manner : — In imitation of 
the king's greater barons, whoi having a large extent 



of territory held under the crown, (the sdgnory 
beinff often termed an honour,) had granted out 
smaUer manors to inferior persons to be held oi 
them,^nferior lords, in their t|im, began to 
carve out and grant to others still more minute 
estates to be held of themselves. In this manner 
the mesne lords were proceeding ad infinitum, until 
the superior lords perceived that by this method of 
subinfeudation, they were losing their feudal es- 
cheats, which, in every instance, fell into the hands 
of any mesne or middle lord who might happen to 
be the immediate superior of him who actuaDy 
held the land. 

With a view of putting a stop to these sabinlSBft- 
ments, the statute of Westminster, or quia empto- 
res, was enacted in the 18th of Edward the First, 
which directed that a feoffee should hold land not 
of his immediate feoffor, but of the chief lord ci 
the fee, of whom the feoffor himself might have 
held the land, and that, for the ftiture, no subject 
should create any new tenants to hold of himself. 
From this date, therefore, no new manor could be 
created. — [Blackstoue, B. II., c 6.] 

§ 1. THE SURVBTB OP THE BARONY WBIOB WERE 
TAKEN DURING TBE MINORITT OP THOMAS 
ORBSLET. 

In the course of Thomas Greslet's minority two 
principal surveys are recorded of the barony of 
Mancnester, the first of which is alluded to by 
HoUinworth, who gives to it the date of 1282. It 
is of the 10th of Edward the First, being a local 
inquisition, ad quod damnum, of the manor of 
Manchester, which was made on the oaths of John 
de Biron and Geoffrey de Bracebrigge, knights, 
Jeffrey de Chathyrton, David de Hulton, Alexan- 
der de Pilkington, Thomas de Eston, Robert de 
Sorisworth, Richard de Radclive, Robert Unton, 
Adam de Cunclive, and Adam, son of John de 
Lever. The completest survey, however, has the 
date affixed to it of the 20th of Edward the First 
(1291*2), of which a brief, yet very interesting ab- 
stract has been given by the present Sir Edward 
Mosley, Bart., in his concise history of the manor, 
or seignory, of Manchester, published in Corry's 
I^AncaEiiire, vol. ii, p. 448. 

From these various documents, we have a glimpse 
of the civil, as well as of the ecclesiastical state of 
the barony, during the long interval of Thomas 
Greslet's minority. While some notice may, there- 
fore, be taken of the general result of the surveys, 
the attention will be more especially called to sudi 
details, as impart information concerning the social 
changes occurring in the town and vicinity. 

The return to the writ of inquisition of the 
20th of Edward the Firsti in confining itsdf to 
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Mancbefter, states that the manor of Bfanchester, 
Heton, and Barton, were held of Edmand, Earl 
of Lancaster, by service of doing snit to the 
earls of Lancaster and to the wapentake of Sal- 
ford; the late baron (Robert Greslet) holding 
nothing of the king in chief in the aforesaid ma- 
nors. It likewise gives yarious detaib of the 
subordinate nutnors, forests, mills, markets, fiurs, 
bondage lands, tolls, burgages, law courts, customs, 
&c. ftc^ most of which have little or no interest in 
this history. It would appear, that the whole an- 
nual sum derived from tiie manor of Manchester 
amounted to £84 12s. 6^., and from members of 
the same, such as Heton Norreys, Barton, Kuer- 
delev, and the forest of Horwich [printed Hep- 
wortn], £46 l&s. Ifd. In addition, while Adam 
de Lever paid as an acknowledgment one barbed 
arrow at the feast of Saint Michael, Thomas de 
Eaton rendered, at the same date, one goshawk. 

But the infeudation of Assheton-under-line is 
better explained in a prior return of the date of 
the 12th of Edward tne First. The immediate 
tenant who held the manor of Eston by a yearly 
rent of twenty-two shillings, or, in lieu thereof, a 
goshawk, was a Kirkeby. But by virtue of a fine, 
Thomas de Eston was allowed to hold the same, 
as a subinfeudation of the manor of Manchester, 
paying the rent of twenty-two shillings. 

Among the lands contained within the manor 
of Bfanchester, it is stated that the bondage land 
of Gorton paid sixty-four shillings quarterW ; the 
bondage land of Atherswyke [now Ardwick J forty- 
three shillings; and the bondage land in Crumpsall 
forty shillings. The nature of bondage lands has 
been already explained. — [See page 61.1 

The lands of Crumpsall were not only distinguish- 
ed as bondage lands, out as ** assarted lands f — the 
term <* assarted* indicating forest lands which had 
been destroyed by the trees being plucked up by 
the roots, — perhaps inddental to emancipateo vt(- 
leins being introduced upon the estate, and admit- 
ted as tenants, by whom the soil was cultivated as 
'* bondage land." 

In this return, Manchester u not termed a free 
borough, — ^but, simply, a borough. 

By the term ** borough,* nothmg more was meant 
than a pledged group of ^portmen," or townsmen, 
forming among themselves a system of police, 
whereby every man was bound in his decenna to 
those who were commorant near him as pledges, 
each being pledge for the other, so that if an in- 
dividual would commit a crime, the nine associated 
with him would be amenable fliat the oileuder be 
brought to justice. 

In Manchester mention is made of a court baron 
of the manor (curia baronii manerii), which has been 



fully described, the pleas and perquisites of which 
yielded to the lord one hundred shillings yearly. 
But there was also another court of the borou^ 
of Bfanchester (curia bursi de Bfanchester), the 
annual perquisites of which were very inferior to 
those of the superior court, as they amounted to 
no more than eight shillings. This is probably 
the court which is describeid in documents here- 
after to be explained, under the name of the laghe- 
mote. It was the court where the portmen took 
the oath of allegiance to the king, and were en- 
rolled with their pledges, that they might be forth- 
coming at all iimes to do riofat and justice and to 
abide by the law, whence they became the liberi 
et legates homines of the town which they in- 
habited. 

We also read of various rents accruing, as from 
**sakfee,* meaning, perhaps, the fee for arbitrating 
in disputes, from ** the farm of wards," and ^from 
the form of five foot bailifi for having their bailiffs 
by the year." 

Within the town of Bfanchester there was a 
water mill worth annuaUv £17 6s. 8d^ which entry 
shews that the profits of the mill, assigned in the 
twelfth century to the monks of Swineshead, in 
Lincolnshire, bad ceased to be paid. 

The lord also derived emoluments from a fulling 
mill, an oven, the toll of markets and fairs, from 
**the rent of assise of burgages," and from cot- 
tagers near the town. 

A rent of £7 9s. 8d. is stated to have accrued 
from free tenants and from '* foreign tenants" of 
Bfanchester. But it b well understood that, at this 
period, the term '* foreigner" did not imply an alien 
merely, but anv one residing out of the bounds, or 
liberties of a city, or borough. 

§ 2. DURING THB MINORITY OF THOMAS ORRSLST, 
THB RIGHTS OP PATRONAOR IN THR CHURCH 
OF MANCHRSTBR ARR USURPBD IN FAVOUR OP 
WILLIAM DR MARCHIA. 

During the minoritv of the last baron, there can 
be little or no doubt that Peter Grealet, his uncle, 
had been appointed ^custos ecdesias de Bfaincestr'," 
with the view of preserving the patronage from 
being invaded by a provisor in the person of some 
creature of the pope. — [See page 60.] Thomas 
Greslet, however, the present barou and minor, 
was not so fortunate as to have had a special 

Saardian appointed to preserve the patronage of 
is church of Bfanchester, until he should have 
arrived at his full age. 

Under an invasion of patronage^ most probably 
by the Roman see, the church of Bfanchester un- 
questionably suffered at this time, as is evident from 
a subsequent allegation made by the baron upon 
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the oocnon of ao ioqaitkioa held on the qiMition 
of (Mtroiiafe. Thoaus Gratlet, then no looger a 
minor, aUted, **ihai the chmdi of Aahton was de- 
poodeol on the church of Ifandietteri that Robert 
GreUe» his father, was fMtron of the ditirches of 
Manobester and Ashtoo« and that he was within 
age at the time of the sskl Robert, his fhther, and 
that WiHiam de Marchia of hb own act and deed 
had usurped it whde he was within age.'^^Piacita 
T. P^ttche^ 32 £dw. L Rot 71.] 

In another docmnent it is registered* that William 
de Marchia was parson of the chnrdi of Bfanchcs- 
ter, to which the chapel of Ashton was annexed. 
The living was then i^lued at two hundred marks 
annually. 

§ 3. BOSVBT OP THB ■0GLBSU8TICAL BKNiriOBS 
' OOHPftlSBD WITHIN TBB DBANUT OF HAN* 
CHMTBR AMD BI.A0KBDBN. — A.D. 1288-92. 

About this time, according to Whitti&er, there 
was a Johannes Decanus de lAanchester. The 
authority for Ihb ma w ti on is not, however, fur- 
nished. 

To the deans fund of England was intmsted 
the publieatton of dnircli canons, of the decrees 
of provincial and diocesan councils, or of papd 
letters, along with the charge of explaining them 
to the people At large. 

With the view of taisting Edward the First in 
the expedition which the monarch proposed to 
undertake to the Holy Land, Pope Nicholas the 
Fourth muted him for six yean the first fruits 
and tenus of all ecclesiastical benefices, or spi- 
rituaiities» in England. Accordingly, bv the king^i 
precept, a taxation was beffun, and ra the province 
of Canterbury was completed in the year 1291* 
That of York was finished in 1292. 

The valor, as made ont by rural fonctionaries, 
constituted the '^verus valor,'' by which all the 
taxed due to the king, as well as to the papal see, 
were subsequently regulated. That of the '<de- 
oanatns de M aintecester, et Blackburn,* comprised 
within the archdeaconry of Chester, was as foHows: 

OoTClitf* A^ 

« . £ •. ». £ ■. n. 

Bcdstta do Maniosstr 63 6 d ••• 6 C 8 

■ ■■ Bcdiip't'ft^. eo ... 1 

Prior is LsMMtr' pdp' in «te.. 9 18 4 ... 6 4 

BcdMS d0 Pmlwyks 18 13 4 ... I 17 4 

Burey 13 6 8 ... 1 6 8 

Mldifidtoa 13 6 8 ... 1 6 8 

■ Baksdah 33 6 8 ... S 6 8 

■ Alton 10 ... 1 

. ..!■■■■ FlystOB 4 13 4 ... 3 4 

— BlaMram en cmll*,. 33 6 8 ... 3 6 8 

Walley ca' cspdf 66 13 4 ... 13 4 

8m £269 6 8 

Inti dMiua.. U 18 8 



§ 4. WALKS M LAHOTOH, SaCTOB OF TRK 
CBOSCH Of tfANCHSanSt TO WHICH TU 
CBAPBL or A88BBT0N WAS ANHBIBP. 

On the 30th of January, IK% Willkm de 
Blarchia, rector of Ifanchester, wss made bishop 
of Bath and Wells. He was a fhvourite of Ed- 
ward, and treasurer of England. 

While the rectory ef lunchester was then re- 
corded to have been worth annoaily two handrsd 
maiks, that of Assheton was valued at ifleen marifcs. 

The successor of ll^iam de Mardna was 
Waltbs db Lanoton, said to hare been bom 
at West LangtoB, in Letcesteiahire. Aeoordtng 
to Shaw, in his history of Staflbrdriiire^ he was 
nephew of William Lanfftoo, dean of York, canon 
of Lichfield, dean of the fi>ee chapel at BnsM, 
and pope's chaplain. This kst appointment raUier 
induces us to saq»ect, that the nephew was in- 
troduced to the rectory of Manohester as one of 
the pope's proraors* 

A brandi of this iHnstrioai flminy, wirieb, aaftoog 
other dignitaries conspicuous in English annals, has 
produced a cardinal and a lord dianeellor, was sit- 
tled about thn period near Winwick, in Lancashire. 
A brother of the chaaoellor, Sir John de Langton, 
had married Alicia, the hc i i e m of Banastre, by 
whom he held from the crown the lordships of 
Newton and Wa]ton4e-Dalek 

It is very doubtful if Walter de Langton» rector 
of Mandmter, was ever resident. He is reported 
to have been keeper of the king^s wsffdrobe« — 
[See the genealogy of the Langtons in BaineK^ 
Lancashire, vol. iv, p. 8d4<6.] 

§ 5. THB BMBABBASSMBNTS SUSTAINBD IN LAN- 
CASHIBB BY TBB DBMANO FOB MBN IN THB 



About this time the greatest eBortioos were 
made in all the comities paiticularly in the north- 
em ones, to army horse and foot for the ktng% 
service^ preparatory to an expedition into yi^ales* 
Rerived injunctions were given that orders of 
knighthood should be taken out, and aU lands 
above one hundred ponnds apyear wem threatened, 
upon noncompliance^ with distraint, in the year 
IbttowinA preparatory to an eipeditioB into Gis- 
cony, aU knights, ahbots^ and priors holding by 
military tenure^ or sergeantv, worn required to 
meet the king at Pertsmonth, while the kniffhts 
and freeholders in Laocashim wem ordered to 
provide for the war their rsspcctive tenths. 

Hitherto it was customary to obtain the military 
services of the jroungereons, or mom distant rela- 
tives of old families upon the condition of grimtiqg 
them for the term of their lima saaall portioBS m 
hmds and tenements^ eften renewable oy a relief. 
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Bot in the eo«ne of time ilui pin wis Ibwid to 
•o^ireaUf exhaMk Um mmm or firoiils» of a foig- 
norji ihal a htn eipenave mode was resorted to 
for obtainiog soldiers. This was by proouriag 
tbem. fron 4be hasdy hasbaadmeD of bonditgo 
laacby or even from the diss of Tilleins. Tbey 
were onandpeled lor the purpose of traasmuting 
than ialio foot saMiera and aroian* For this pur- 
pose nothiitt Biore was rM|iiired| ss I hare already 
eiplsined, than graoting to the nlleia a small por- 
tion of land sufafect to a relief upon his demise^ 
wheBy acoowiing toifehe doctrine or the lawrers of 
that time, the lord who had hitherto, b^ the law 
of manupast* beoome a pledge for hb TiUeiot and 
wss bound to produoe him when rec|uired by jus- 
tice^ had, by the aooeplanoe of ihia rdief, trans-' 
focred the obligation i^on the Ibic aaale^ hondred, 
and leet, who were required to bind the vil- 
lein, thus emancipated from a state of uneoalified 
servitude, by pleages. He was, then, by tne kwa 
of the realmi qualified for the perfomanoa of any 
public funotionsi ss of keeping wntch and ward» or 
of servioi in the wars* 

$ 6. HUGH OF MANCHBSna. 

<« About 1294,* says Hollinworth, «< lived Hwo 
do Msncestriat a Dominican friar, provinciall of die 
preaebers in England, embassadour to Phyip, Kinff 
of the Franksi deane to Edward the First and 
Eleanor* 

There is, however, great reason for supposing, 
that the birth-place of this divine has been mis- 
taken* Hugo was a name through several gene- 
rations of die fomily of Maaoester, of Mancester, 
in the cenaty of Warwick^-fGregson's Lanca- 
shire, App^ p. 2d70 

As the biography of HuffO de Msncestre has no 
Qonneiion wutever with this history, even on the 
su|iposition that he was a Lancsshire man, it is suf- 
fioent to remark, that having entered into the con* 
fidenoB of Edward the First and Eleinor his queen, 
he acoenmanied Edmund, Earl of Lanosster, to 
Paris, wiln the view of recovering back the lands 
tn Ouienne and Aquitaine, whidi rhilip of Fnmoa, 
by a shamefal breach of treaty, had kcst baok^i^ 
[For nnmerens partioubrs of Hagb of Biandiesteri 
see Baines's Lancsshire, voL ii, p. 193, and vol. iv^ 
p. 626.] 

( 7* Tan HIOHBR HONOUB8 OP OflUaCB AND 
STATS ABB HXAnD DFON WALTBR DM 
LANOTON. 

It b difficdt to say if Walter de Langton con- 
tinued to hold the rectory of Bfuxohester at this 
preoisa period. In 1296, ha was lord h^ tree* 
inrar of Engknd, and, about the same time, there 
took plaea his election to the biriiopik of Lidi- 



Md^^BmB^§ geneilogicri aeconnt of the fomily 
in his Lancsshire^ voL iv, p. 834-6.] 

§ 8. THB MONASTBar OF 8TAMJLAWB BBMOVBD 

TO WHALLBY. 

In 1296» the monastery of Staalawe, which had 
been greatly endowed with lands from the barony 
of Manchester, as weU as from other neigbbonring 
Bsanoff% was removed to WbaUey. 

§ 9* AJK 1299^— THB INSTirUTIOMB OF BBCT0B8 
or MANCHBSTBB FIND A PLACB IN THB 
CABTULABIBS OF THB BISHOP OF COVBlfTRT 
AND LICHPIBLA. 

Previous to the last year of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (a.d. 1299)» the annals of institudons to the 
rectorv of Muiehester are much braken. H, 
therefore, they now become lem uncertain and 
perplesed, I am indebted for die foroorable diange 
to a most valuable commumcaUon sent me by &. 
Ormerod, die lustcnma of Qieshire, to whom I 
would take the earliest opportunity of returning 
for it my most smcere and best thanks. The com- 
mnnkaAion, to which frequent referen c e will be 
made in the course of the present history, is heeded 
mloHowa;^— 

«* Notices ef lasdtutions of rectors and wardens 
of Manchester, selected from a calendar of presen- 
tations to Cheshire benefiees^ preserved in HarL 
MSS.2071 (p« 175 oiieinalpa0in^,and 156 present 
psgin^X >A^ naaded * Ex. caitmriis Episcopi Coven- 
triensis et Lidifeldeosis in onstooia llsgistri... 
Archibdd de Lichfield Oenerosi, Im 1649. 

«<This calendar,* adds Dr. Ormerod, ^^appears 
to be copied bv one of the R. Holmes fnm the 
extracts made (under Dugdale's recooamendation) 
from the Lichfield ri^ster by Vernon of Shaker- 
ley, when they were m private custody during the 
civfl war, of which an account is given in extracts 
from Dugdale's letters in the introdnction to the 
history of Cheshire.* 

The notioes selected from this most important 
document, will appear in die course of the pre- 
sent history. Dr. Ormerod states, that ^ they are 
copied veroadm, but not literatim, as Holmes's 
eontrscdons are obscure and irreguhu', and it ap- 
peared better to write the words at length.* 

§10. Orro DB OBANBISON IS INaTimTHB BBC- 
rOB OF MANCHBSTBa— AJ>i 1899^ 

In the notices of institudons contained in the 
Harleisn MS8., as explained in the last sectbn, 
Otto de Grandison is jnentioaed as fottows:-^ 

p. 1&5. 
Dominus Walterus Langton Registrum fol. 8. 
Ifi99» S7 Edw. L Mancester Otto de Grandison p. . . 

Johaaois Griffin de Graadiione. Ritr. Rex. 
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It would Dot be easy to divine the reason why 
the king, instead of the baron of Manchester, is, 
on this occasion, named the patron. A lapse of 
time in presentation b the most natural cause to 
be looked for, in connexion with the ftvour under 
which the family of Grandison were regarded by 
the crown. A regulation had subsisted, which, in 
a later period, gave occasion to an act, that if a 
patron did not present to a benefice within the 
naif year after a voidance had occurred, and if the 
bishop of the district did not present to the same, 
— in this case, upon the expiration of a month after 
the half year had elapsea, the presentment and 
collation would devolve upon the king. 

Of the funily of Otto de Grandison, I haye 
collected the following noUces :-~ 

Otto de Grandisone, uncle of the rector of Man- 
chester, in the time of Henry the Third attended 
Prince Edward to the Holy Land, and in the suc- 
ceeding reign of Edward the First was goTomor 
of Guernsey and Jersey, being also summoned to 
parliament. He had a brother William, described 
as *' menial servant to Edmund, Earl of Lancaster,* 
who obtained for his faithful services to him the 
manors of Radley and Munsterwath, in the county 
of Gloucester. He was often in the wars against 
France and Scotland, and was summoned to par- 
liament. William de Grandisone appears to haye 
had three sons, Peter, John, and Otto; — ^the 
younger being the rector of Manchester. 

Peter, the oldest sou, was an adherent of Tho- 
mas, Earl of Lancaster, executed for rebellion, 
and was fain to purchase his pardon at a dear rate. 
Afterwards he was in the wars with France. 

John Griffin de Grandisone, by whom the rector 
of Manchester was presented, had in the year 1309 
the rich prebend of Masham;— 4 Id: Oct: 1310, 
he was collated archdeacon of Nottingham ; — aj>. 
1317f by p^mI provision he was made prebend of 
Heydour-cum- Walton, cathedral of Lincoln, upon 
the death of Thomas Grandison, who died in 
curia Romana;— a.d. 1327, he was made bishop of 
Exeter^ Willis's Cath., vol. i, p. 105, 152, and 

vol. ii, p. 1 83.] 

Of Otto de Grandisone, the third son, who in 
1299 was made rector of Manchester, we know 
little or nothing. 

§ 11. THOMAS OBBSLST GRANTS A CHABTn, BT 
WHICH MANCHSBTSR IS MADB A PRBB BO- 
ROUOH. 

Since the charter of Salford was granted by 
Ranulf de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, the Gres- 
lets had for nearly eighty years withheld the boon 
from Manchester. 

After Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
had insisted at Oiford, that four knights should 



be chosen by the freeholders of eadi county to 
make inquiries into the coraplamts of the inha- 
bitants, and to present them at ensuing parlia- 
ments, and that these parliaments should be held 
OTory year so as to include bni^gesses as well as 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, it became impossible to 
resist the increasing spirit of democracy which was 
infusing itself into the constitution, and to with- 
hold f^m the larser towns charters of freedom, 
whereby they would be enabled, as free boroughs, 
to send citisens end bui^gesses to represent their 
respective wants before the coondls summoned by 
the king. 

Salford had long since ranked as a free boroogh, 
but hitherto was too poor to afford the expense of 
sending up representatives to parliament. The 
town considered that it possessed sufficient priri- 
leses in the immunities which its free burgesses in 
other respects enjoyed i — ^their rights being secured 
to them oy fresh provisions of the laws. 

In assimilating the proposed charter of Man- 
chester to that of Salu>rd, the first object was to 
offer on easy terms the acquisition of heritable 
burgages; — the second was to encourage com- 
merce;— the third was to give the burgesses a 
wholesome set of laws for their internal govern- 
ment, under a reeve of their own choice ; — while 
the fourth was to stipulate that the burgesses 
should grant talliages to the king in all times of 
need. 

With regard to the first objectf which was to 
offer on easy terms the acquisition of burgages, 
these were very acceptable to such freemen of 
small means as were desirous to improve their con- 
dition by the industrial arts. The law of the land 
had also interfered in behalf of the villein, who, if 
he settled in a privileged borough, was liable to be 
dispossessed of his burgage on the retrospective 
plea, that during his state of villeinage all which he 
might have possessed was his lord's. It was there- 
fore enacted, that if a villein should come to a 
borough to dwell there, and should hold land 
within it a year and a day without any claim of 
his lord, he might remain for any time as a bur- 
gess, — that is, in enjoyment of the burgage by the 
Eossession of which he became enfivnchised. This 
urgage was also transmisuble to his descendants, 
in the spirit of a charter which the kki^ had 
granted to the city of London, wherein it was 
expressed <<that every child should be his fathei^s 
heir." 

In the second place, the charter promised com- 
mercial advantages to bur;^|esses. If the charter 
whidi Ranulf de BlundeviQe granted to Salfi»rd 
seventy years previously, was rather deficient in 
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tbe encoaragement ubich it gave to the extension 
of commercey means were taken to obviate this 
want in the rival borough of Mandiester. During 
the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward the 
Firsty the commerce of the country had received a 

Seat stimulus. Merchants of Flanders and of the 
anse towns in Germany, namely, Lubec, Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, and Cologne, had been allowed to 
resort to fairs, such, for instance, as had received 
a royal charter in Manchester, there to buy and 
sell freely. In 1294, privileges had been granted 
to Italian merchants, subject, however, to the 
abatement of a right upon their merchandises, and 
at the time when Thomas Greslet was conferring 
his charter, there was an establbbment of merchant 
adventurers, who had aoeomplished the partial in- 
troduction of woollens both m the west and north 
of England. 

But commerce had still to struggle against many 
impediments. Although the villeins distributed 
over an estate exercised various trades, as those of 
the shoemaker, tailor, smith, or weaver, the pro- 
ducts of their industry were generally disposed of 
to the chief profit of the lord. There were also 
villein merchants, as they were named, who carried 
goods to ^urs on behalf of their lords, such, for 
instance, as belonged to the bishop and prior of 
Norwich. But the government perceived that the 
promotion of the industrial arts must necessarilv 
keep pace with the encouragement given to such 
artisans as were suffering under the very oppres- 
sive law which declared, that from an incapacity to 
possess property followed the incsjpacity to trade. 
The principle, tnerefore, was established, that if an 
artisan not enfranchised be allowed to buy and 
selly— which was often the case with the villein 
merdiant, who undertook to secure to the use of 
his master a certain sum in acknowledgment of the 
privilege, as wril as of his subjection,—^ presump- 
tive evidence was thereby afforded, that such a 
trader was free. And hence thie general law of 
the land, that if a person traded he was free ; — and 
if he continued so to do for a year and a day, or 
if he was in any trading ffuild, he was absolutely 
free. — [Merewether and Stephens, p. 396, 479, 
and 584.] 

In the third place, the charter granted to Man- 
chester the benefit of certain municipal laws by 
which the free borough was to be governed, one 
great cause of which was the abuses and tyranny 
of the sheriff's toum. To amend these, several 
wholesome provisions were made. For instance, 
in the Westminster statute of 1285, it was pro- 
vided, that all public duties of sherilb, hundreoors, 
and bailiffii should be discharged by the inhabitants 



in the places where they should reside ; and that 
the inouest should be taken by twelve lawful men 
at the least. 

There can be little doubt that some such pro- 
vision as this had emboldened Thomas Greslet to 
prant a charter of pririlegea to Manchester to hold 
independent jurisdictions, and that a further in- 
ducement was the facU that the superior court of 
the wapentake of Salford had devolved to the king, 
with wnom Thomas Greslet was in ftvour. He 
had no apprehension, therefore, that the creation 
of a new law court of Manchester, for the exclu- 
sive use of the burgesses, would ever stand a 
chance of being rousted on the ground, either 
that it interfered with the hundred court of Sal- 
ford, to which Thomas Greslet owed a service, or 
with the more general jurisdiction of the sheriff's 
tourn. It will, however, be proper to keep in 
view, that, at this time, there subsisted real grounds 
for an objection of such a nature, which, half a 
century later, had its share in giving rise to a for- 
midable law plea. 

In Manchester there existed a court baron, as 
well as a subordinate laghmoto for the use of the 
^'portmen* or townsmen. But it was now pro- 
posed to create a new law court, the porteman- 
mote, over which should preside a reeve chosen 
annually by the burgesses themselves. In this 
case, the li^hmote became restricted to the occa- 
sional object of expediting justice during the inter- 
vals, when the portemanmoto, or when the court 
baron might not be sitting. 

The laws expressed in the charter, by which the 
peace and well being of the new free borough were 
to be maintained, kept pace with the improveroenta 
of the. age. But their oenefita were denied to the 
villein on the plea, that he was not law-worthy. 
The villein could not even be admitted as a vrit- 
ness, and, according to Glanville, an objection 
might even be made against him if he were born 
of a villein, and afterwards emancipated. This 
prejudice admita of an easy explanation. It was 
naturally inferred, that, as a villein was not a free 
a^nt, his evidence would be under the control of 
hn master. 

But the laws of the land again interfered in the 
villein's behalf. It was held that every man living 
a year and a day in a place was to do his dutv in 
frank pledffe at the court leet, and that if a lord 
neglected his claim during that term, the villein 
was to be treated as free, and, as a consequence, 
might be admitted to do duty at the sheriff's toum, 
or court leet. 

Some few special provisions were also made in 
the Manchester charter, by which villeins would 
be enabled to participate in the advantages of the 
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Bnmidpal km oonfimied bj Uw lianm of Man* 
Chester. These will be more particalarly described 
ID the coune of the analysis proposed to be given 
of the charter of Thoaas GresleU 

The greatest difficohj, howerer, had been in 
drawinff the Atinction between the civil and eode- 
siastical jarisdiction. In the reign of £dward the 
First, the people of Eng^d were little disposed 
to concede too mnch to the spiritual anthoriUes. 
It was enacted, that when a derk was charged 
with felony, and demanded by the ordinary to be 
delivered to hinit the prelates were to be warn- 
ed, in opposition to the privileges daimed hv holy 
church, tiMt ecdesiastics indicted of sach offences 
by solemn inquest of lawful men in the king^s 
court, were by no means to be delivered without 
doe purgation, so that the king should not need to 
provide anv other remedy therein. By the tone 
of this declaration, the charter of Thomas Greslet 
had evidently received an impulse, when it de- 
clared, that "the burgesses of Manchester miftht 
arrest men, whether knights, or priests, or deras, 
if found in the borough." 

The allusion to knights resisting an arrest of 
this kind, had a reference to their usual practice 
of evading the hands of justice by the plea, that 
they were under the manupast, or domestic pro- 
tection of some superior baron, not amenable to 
an inferior or petty court, like thai of the porte- 
manmote of Manchester. 

In the fourth place, the object of the charter 
to Bfanchester, granted by Thomas Gredet, was to 
secure talliages to the kins in dl times of need. 

The expensive wan of Edward the First, his re- 
sistance of the papd interference in matters pordy 
temporal, and his pretendons to feudd superiority 
over Scotland, could not be supported without 
money and men. Thus, in the 24th of Edward 
the First, we find tenths and sevenths collected in 
Lancashire, and in another year an eighth, a fifth, 
and a seventh of the moveables of the subject, 
dong with orders to raise three thousand foot sol- 
diers for the Earl of Surrey to be sent to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. In 1298, owing to Wallace^ 
after his victory^ having penetrated to the borders 
of Lancashire, which he ravaged with fire and 
sword, still £irther exertions were required from 
the sheriff and earl. Two thousand foot soldiera 
marching from Lancashire to Berwick were re- 
quired to hdt there until they were joined by a 
later levy to the same amount. Substitutes for 
priests, widows, and women, severdly holding of 
the king, were likewise sent to Carlide, and in the 
28th of Edward the First (1299-1300), three 



thoosand men were raised; — all hoUBw of laadb 
to the vdne of forty poonda, to meet wm ki^g at 
Carlisle. Refractory persons who refused to Mod 
men to p e rform s e mt e i m the defisnee of the 
mardies, or agdasi the Scottish army, to be 
deeply amereei— TBaines's Lancashire^ voL i, p. 
269-71.] 

During these emeffgendes, the government was 
naturaUy soiidtons that many increaaed and thriv- 
ing towns of Enghiid shoold contribute upon 
occasions of emergency a larger amount of tal- 
liaffO) or a greater number of soUien, than they 
had been aforetimes accustomed to furnish for the 
reqoidtions of warfSve, and, as a lesnlt of tins 
enactment, to render militaiy obligations less op- 
pressive to landed proprietors, from whom the 
means of raising and bringing an army into the 
field had been diiefly exa^ed. But Manchester 
had hitherto been too poor to be an object of 
notice to the king's exchequer. It was of conse- 
quence, therefore, that the town shonld no longer 
be denied the i^yportonity of contributing to the 
exigendes of the state, by the encouraging grant 
of new immunities and privilegea. 

Nor was the means overlooked of rendering the 
persond services of the villdn effective. It was 
enacted, that if any villdn remained without a 
ddm for a year and a dav in any dty or borough 
whatever surrocmded witn a wdl, he was to be 
made free for ever. At the exinration of this 
term, he was required to be sworn to alleaiaaoei 
and to pay scot and to bear lotH-advUdiatmction 
incompatible with his dtuation as a villdn, whidi 
rendered it necessary that he should be prerioudy 
made free* 

A generd notion of the mumdpd advantages 
conferred upon Manchester by tne charter id 
Thomas Greslet, has at length been accomplished. 

The firee burgesses of Mmcheeter did not hold 
from the lord of the manor by snoeesnon, but he- 
reditarily ; thdr burgages baring been secured to 
them and their hehrs^— There was conforred upon 
them extraordinary pririleges to trade— -Toey 
were bound to the law in their own particular dis- 
trict, and there pledged to the performance of dl 
their public fonctions, as well as to the diegiance 
which they owed to the king in the duty of keep- 
ing and maintdning his peace.— •They were the 
free rateable population of the town, paying scot 
and bearing lot, that is, bound to contribute to the 
common scot of the place and to bear the lot, or 
burden of the pubUc offices required to be per- 
formed there^-^See Merewether and St^hens's 
definitions in their work, p. 286, 576, Ac} 
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In Um foQowuii woite maj be mm copui or 
tiom, or boUi, of the BCaacneiter charter: Whittaker'e 
Hiftorr of MMcheater, 4to, toI. ii, p. 680. et leq.;— 
AikiiHTe Meachefter, 4to, p. 586» et eeq. ;— Literary end 
Phfloeoplucel TnoMCtiont of Bfaacheeter in Mr. What- 
ton'f Memoir on the Armorial bearinge of the Oreilete ; — 
Bainee'i Lancaihin, toI. ii, p. 176;...«nd, lastly, in the 
Mancheater Guardian of the date of 1840, when an able 
traailation hae been made by Mr. J. Harland. 

Lastly, a brief abstract of the ehurter, with some few 
comments npon it, has appearsd in the History of the 
Boioq^ and Municipal Corporations of the United 
Kingdom, &e., by Henry Alworth Merswether, Sergeant- 
at-£aw, and Archibald John Stephens, M.A., F.R.S., 
Banrister. This learned work has greatly facilitated my 
laiwnr in the attempt which I shall now make to explain 
a charter, which, from its importance, forms an epoch in 
the history of the town. 

I shall also occasionally avail myself of "an ezteat" of 
the manor of Manchester of 1832, pretenred bv Knerden in 
his MS8. at the Chatham library, and copied in Baines's 
Lancashire [Vol. ii, p. 181, et seq.] From this docu- 
ment it would appear, that certain internal rsffulations for 
tibeffOTemmsot of the free borough having oeen imper- 
fectty described in the charter, beomie shortly afterwards 
sulject to a revision, so as to render them lev confused. 

THE CHABTER OP XAKCHESTEB BZPLAINEO. 

The date of Thomas Gredet's grant to Manchester is 
1801, being about four ^eari afier Thomas, Earl of Lan- 
caster, ddest son of Pnnce Edmund, did homage to the 
Uag, and had liverjr of his lands. 

The charter, in its various clauses, explains, fint, the 
privils^ connected with burgaffe tenures;— secondly, the 
regulations for the promotion of commerce ;.-thirdly, the 
laws bv which the free borough was to be governed ;— a nd, 
fovthly, the obligation of the buigenes to scot and lot. 



First, — Among the privileges incidental to burgage te- 
nures, was the facility given to their transfer by 1810, gifl, 
or will. This was a signal freedom from the fetters of 
feudaliwn." For every burgase, twelve pence a year was 
to be paid to the lord for all service. — A bm^gew might 
■ell his burgage ; and, upon giving four pence to the lord, 
might depart from the town and be free to go wheresoever 
he wished [that is, without incurring the pmalty of a want 
of residence]. — If a bnrgem had no heir, he might bequeath 
his burgage and chatteb to whomaoever he pleased. Mmng 
aevertheleM the lord's service.— .This service was explained 
in the following clause: if a burgees die, let his heir give 
no other relief to Uie lord except of some kind of arms— 
Any one might lell of his inheritance, whether more or 
lese, or even the whole, by consent of his heir; and if per- 
chance his heir should be unwilling, yet, if necessity should 
fall oat, it would be lawful for him to sell of his inheritance, 
whatever was the age of the heir.-«.It was also allowed to 
any one to sell or give his land which might not be bis 
from inheritance to whomsoever he wished, unlem hb heir 
was desirous to buy it, but, in this case, the heir must be 
very near of kin in order to buy the same. — If necessity 
fell out that anv one sold his burgage, he might receive 
from his neighbour another buigace^ and any burgess 
might let [tradere] his burgue to nis neighboun, pro- 
vided it was done in the view of his fellow-borgesses. [By 
this law a humane provision was made for the necessities 
of the houseless.] — When any burgew died, his wife might 
remain in the house and tbiere wive necessaries so long 
as she should choose to live without a husbend, and the 
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heir along with her ; and when she married, she was then 
to depart, while the heir might abide as master. 

Over the moveable property, or chattels of a burgess, 
the lord did not exercise any power whatever. It was 
lawful for the burgesses to f reel v deliver up [tradere] their 
own chattels to whomsoever they wished, within tne fee 
of the lord, and without any license of the lord. 

Yet, in the acquisition of burgages, some manorial pri- 
vileees or customs were still preserved. For instance, 
while every burgem was forbidden to nourish bogs in the 
forests, or parks of the lord, he might bring such as were 
of his own rearing within the lorde wood until the time 
of pannage, when without the lord's license thev mi^t be 
removed, but if they were detained beyond tne time of 
pannage, the party was to make suitable satis&ction to 
the lord. — The buiveeses were also under the obligation to 
do suit at the lord s mill and his common oven, paying 
to each the usual customs. 

Secondly, — The charter encouraged the commerce of 
the new free borough. 

But before explaining the regulations for trading, it may 
be observed, that the site seleeted in Bfalichester for the 
market sted [Dutch, stede; Dan., sted], was an open site 
of ground, or space [which the word *'sted" rignifies], to 
the north of Aca's-field, where an annual ^r was held, 
and to the south of the andent mill turned bv the stream 
of the dene, or ravine, which encircled the Aaron's HuU.* 
The "market sted** was approached from the west by 
Saint ICary's-ffate, and from the east by a lane, which, 
until very lately, bore the name of Market-sted-lane. 

Upon the site of the mart, or market sted, there existed 
two deecriptions of stalls, or standings. Of these, the ftni 
kind was reserved for the buigssses, where, as we may sup- 
pose, was vended such neceseary articles of food and appa* 
rel, as husbaadmen, artificers, or thrifty housewives were 
in the habit of bringing to the market; — awhile the eecood 
kind of stalls was reserved for stnngera, that is, for those 
who were not commorant within the lord's fee, including 
merchants from a distance, who, in the course of their 
perambulating visits to the different fairs and markets of 
the Idogdom, might bring with them rare or costly articles 
of foreign luxury. 

The charter of Thomas Oreslet favoured the lord's te- 
nants bv dedaring, that if any man bought or sold to anv 
one within the fee of the lord, he was to be free of the toll. 
But if he sought to occupy a stall, it was evident, in this 
case, that he might deal with customers who were strangers 
to the lord's fee, from whom a toll was exigiUe. For tbb 
reason, the reeve, on delivering to any bm^gew and cess- 
payer (jcensarius] his standing m the market sted, required 
from him one penny for the use of the lord. 

From the stranger, whoee attendance at the market sted 
of Manchester could onlv be occasiona], or periodical, a 
greater toll was levied than from the burgem. This is 
evident from a law of the charter which enacted* that if a 
buryem was desirous to occupy a stranger's sidl (for the 
object, no doubt, of competing with the distant, or foreicn 
traderX he should pay as much aa the stimnger himsw. 
And, in order to obviate evasions of the toll, it was order- 
ed, that if any one from another shire [sdiiria, i. e. any di- 
vision or district], who ought to pay custom, went away 
and evaded the demand, he was to be fined, in addition to 
the toll, twelve shillings to the use of the lord. 

Lastly, in order to prevent any goods felomoualT pro- 
cured from being sold in secret, it was commanded, that no 
man should receive anything within the town except in 
view of the reeve. A simihtf law prevailed in most other 
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nriTilamd boroaght: *'No man ooald boy or lell in the 
borongn, or Till, withont witneites." And in « charter 
of the lontli of England, *'if any man of Kent booght 
anything in London, he wat to have two or three ceorli 
to witncM, or the king's reere of the wic." 

ThirdIy,.^The charter of Thomas Greslet explained 
the municipal laws by which the free borough was to be 
goYemed« 

Of the privileges now conceded, the greatest was that 
by which Uie jurisdiction of the town was in lesser causes 
removed from the court baron, and from the sheriff's 
tonm. For this purpose it was stated, that the burgesses 
ought, and might elect a prefect, or reeve, of themselves, 
whomsoever they listed, and might remove the same. 

There was also created, coincident with the popular 
election of a reeve [or boroughreeve], a new court of 
judicature, restricted to cases occurring within the free 
borough, named the portemanmote, or mote of the porte- 
men of Manchester. 

But this important concesnon, by which the burgesses 
were to a certain extent intended to be self-p^ovemed, was 
not granted without due caution that nothing should be 
done to the prej ndice of the baronial interest. Some little 
check, or surveillance, over the reeve was provided for : 
**AU pleas," said U»e charter, "should be determined 
before the seneschal, or steward, by the enrolment of the 
lord's clerk." 

At the same time, new reflations were passed apper- 
tainioff to the previously existing laghmote of the town, 
as weu as for determining more accurately the functions 
and competency of " the lord's court," or ** CJourt of Man- 
chester," as it was also named. 

It has been explained, that there previously existed a 
court confined to the determination of the law pleas of 
the borough of Manchester, which, it would now seem, 
bore the name of the laghemote. No doubt it was erected 
for the putpoee of exj^iting justice, or for the trial of 
less weighty causfs, and was held during the intervab in 
which tne lord's court, convened at stated intervals, was 
not sitting. The reeve presiding over this court would 
be chosen by the lord, and not by the bufgeaies. 

The obligation under which the burgess of Manchester 
was held to the laghmote is shewn by a clause in the char- 
ter, in which it is said, that **if any one shall have been 
impleaded before the day of the laghmote and then shall 
appear, it is proper that he answer the same, and that he 
ought not to essoin [excuse] himself without amerciament, 
and, if it be the first time that be be impleaded, let him 
have the first day." 

Unfortunately, however, for the newly-created jurisdic- 
tion of the portemanmote, neither the obligation to this 
court, nor to that of the laghmote, were sufficiently dis- 
tingubhed from each other. For instance, it was laid 
down in the charter, that **if the reeve summon a burgees 
regarding any plaint, and, if, when thus summoned, he 
come not to the day nor any one for him within the lagh- 
mote, he should be in forfeiture to the lord of twelve pence, 
and the lord might have a plea upon him in the porteman- 
mote." 

It was, no doubt, owing to the ambiguity with which 
the rdative powers of the older and newer courts were ad- 
verted to, that a further explanation was afforded in the 
survey of the manor of ICiuichester which supervened to 
the cnarter given l^ Thomas Greslet. It is here most 
explicitly stated, that the laghmote was to be regarded as 
subsidiary only to the newer tribunal: *'A portmote of 
the borough of Manchester," says this interesting docn- 



ment, **is held there four times a-year, at which every 
burgess, his eldest son, or his wife, must attend without 
essoin to the summons of the borough. And, if necessarr, 
a laghmote can be held between every portmote, for the 
purpose of a more speedy dispensation of justice to plain- 
tifiii and others seeking redress. And a burgess ought not 
to plead elsewhere for a contract made within the lordship, 
nor be impleaded elsewhere, except only in case of felony, 
where he shall plead, and being accused, shall be impleaded 
by the appellant in the court of the lord." 

From the last quoted clause it would appear, that not- 
withstanding the newer creation of a portemanmote in 
addition to the laghmote, previously existing, the lord's 
court, or court baron of Manchester, continued open to 
the burgesses, the distinct functions of which were to take 
cognisance of trespasses wherein the peace of the lord and 
of his bailiffs were broken, as in cases of assault, or of 
felony. If any one, says the charter, shall have been im- 
pleaded in the borough of any complaint, he shall aiMwer 
neither to a burgess, nor to a villein, except in his porte- 
manmote, nor even to a vavasour, except in a plea which 
might belonjg to the king's crown, and regarding lareeny. 
And again, in the record a little posterior to the date of tae 
charter, to which I have alluded, ever^ burgess is duly 
warned, that in case of felony, the jurisdiction is in the 
lord's court, where, being accused, he shall be impleaded 
by the appellant."— [From Kuerden's Manorial Records 
apud Baines, vol. ii, p. 185.] 

Having, at length, enumerated the three courts to which 
reference was made in the charter of Thomas Greslet, we 
may now confine ourselves to the portemanmote and its 
sunidiary court, the laghmote. 

Certain provisions wero framed to regulate the attend- 
ance at these courts. The refusal to obey the reeve's 
summons to the laglunote incurred a forfeiture to the lord 
of twelve pence, wKo in this case might have his plaint 
against him in the portemanmote. ^If anv one, upon beinr 
impleaded, followed the same three court days during which 
his adversary made default [or was absent], he would be 
exonerated, upon the evidence of the reeve or his neigh- 
bours of the portemanmote, from ever afterwards giving a 
response to that plea. — If a burgess, after having bera sued 
bv another burgess, acknowledge the debt whidi he owed, 
tne reeve mi^ht assign him a day, to wit, the eighth, in 
failure of which he would have to pay not only the debt, 
biit twelve pence to the lord and to the reeve eight pence. 
— Should any one have been impleaded beforo the day of 
the laghmote and should then come, he would have to 
answer and not essoin [excuse] himself without forfeiture, 
and if at that time he stiould liave been the first impleaded, 
he would have the first day. 

Again, in making a claim, there was required, agreeably 
to the ancient Saxon laws, pledses from the pereon against 
whom the claim was made, in uiluro of wluch it was in- 
ferred that the pursuant was not in decenna, and, of couiee, 
was not law-worthy. Hence the provision, that if any 
one upon making daim to anything, had not found [or 
obtained] sureties or pledges, and had been aftervnurds dis- 
posed to give up his daim [not having been able to comply 
with the conditions of the court], be should be withont 
forfeiture. 

Also, if any one wounded another in the borough, the 
reeve was to attach him, if found without his house^ by a 
security and pledges [per vadium et pieces]. 

The charter next explains the description of persons who 
wen liable to the jurisdiction of the portemanmote and 
the sttbaidiary laghemote. 
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ladipeiidoiitlj of tlu antHoritjr giTen to the reeTe to 
tommoo aoT bniigcn od any plaint, and of one barg«M 
to me anotlMr, it » added, tliat every one ooirht, and 
might be at plea for bit wife and fimtilv. Of this law it 
bas been remarked, by Merewether and Stephens, that it 
wae in elriet uniformity with the doctrine of the maanpaet, 
aa li^d down by Bracton. Britton, and Fleta.— [See alio 
page 82 of this work, where an explanation of the ancient 
law of the mannpast is attempted.] 

The same clause of Thomas Greslet*s charier, which 
nakee a burgess responsible for his wife and family, em- 
powen the wife, if perchance the husband should be else- 
where [that is, absent from home], to follow a plea for her 
husband, and permits her to gj^e up his farm [firmam 
suam reddere] to the reeve. By the term **firma," from 
the A. S. feorm, is implied, in lU more enkraed sense, 
any goods or substance whatever, yielding food, support, 
or money. — [See Bosworth, in voce feorm.] Accordingly, 
the "Anna, or iarm of the absent husband, is rendered 
available to the reeve for the risque, and costs, of foUow- 
ing up the plea undertaken by the wife. 

Another clause of the charUr lajrs down how far knights, 
priests, and derks, if found withm the borough of Man- 
chester, were amenable to its jurisdiction. The necessity 
of a regulation of this kind may be explained by the cir- 
eumstance, that knights were accustomed to evade the 
jurisdiction of inferior courts, in which light the porte- 
mamnote of Manchester was regarded* upon the plea that 
they were of the manupast of some baron, or inferior 
lora, who could not be cited by any subordinate tribunal. 
Hence the frequency of inquiry at courts leet, and even at 
thesheriif's tourn, — '* If there were any knights, derks, and 
others? and, if not in decenna, of wnose manupast they 
were?** — With regard to the evasion of priests, or clerks, 
if they were not enabled to excuse themselves from the 
debts whidi they might incur, on the plea that ther were 
of the manupast of some bi»hop, abbot, or lay lora, they 
would strive to riielter their liability under the cover of the 
indbtinct limits assigned to ecdesiastical and civil juris- 
diction. Against these various pleas, therefore, a clause 
in Thomas Ureslet*s charter peremptorily allows the bur- 
gesses of Manchester **to arreet all men for their debts, 
whether knights, or priests, or derks, if found within the 
borough." 

In the next place, the charter points out the way in 
which villeine, who wero pledged, or in decenna, could be 
rendered amenable to justice by the law of manupast. 

The charter, in the spirit of the times, pronounces that 
the villein ie not to be regarded as law- worthy, yet it points 
out devices wherein he may be indirectly a suitor, or be 
sued. For instance, if any villein ehould accuse the bur- 
gessss of anything, they on^ht not to respond, unless the 
cham dioufd be at the suit of burgesses, or other law. 
worthy men [legales homines]. That is, the villein could 
oiktain no redress except throogh the medium of some 
bnrgess, or other law-worthy man, a rcsiant, of whose 
manupast he might bcb — Another clause of the charter 
(hitherto much misundentood) directs the burgees how to 
act in the proeecution of a villein, as, for instance, in 
lending to him money [denariosl. Owing to the villein 
not being admissible in decenna, ne could not be pledged, 
and, of course, could not be directly sued. In this case, the 
lUBponsibility for the debt would attach itself to the resiant 
of whose manupast the villein was, for whose forthcom- 
ing, the pledges [or *' borowes "] with whom the resiant was 
linked in decenna, became responsible. ** fiorowes" [plegii] 
having thus been foand, the charter accordingly declares, 
that if a buigess should land anything to a man who was a 



villein in the borough, and if the time of payment should 
have transpired, the bnivees might take a gage [iiamiuni« 
A. S. ffoaic, a seizing of goods, or distresiQ oif the villein, 
and by his gage [or hypothec] might certify him [the vil- 
lein, that is, take out a writ against him], and he might 
restore the g*ge, through pieties [per plegioe], even to 
the term of eight days, and that then the plmlges [or **bo- 
rowes*'] might give back either the ^age or the money 
[et tunc reddant plegii sive namium, sive denarioel. 

The foregoing clauses ehew, that at the time when the 
charter was nunted, the system of villeinage, although 
evidently dedining, had etill considerable influence in all 
the social relations of the community of Bfanchester. 

Regarding the practice of the borough courts, we have 
little light. Nothing, for inetanoe, may be gathmd of the 
state ot compurgation, or evidence, except what is revealed 
to us in the foUowioff danse: — If any one shall lend any- 
thing to another witnoot teetimony, the alleged borrower 
is exonerated from answering to the daim, and he may 
deny it by the oath of two men. The force of this jus- 
ticiary appeal to the solemnity of an oath was also en- 
hanced by the regulation, that "no man should require his 
neighbour to take an oath, unlees he had a suit belonging 
to some daim.*' 

An occasional light only is thrown in the charter upon 
the causes falling under the jurisdiction of the porteman- 
mote, or of the subsidiary laghmote; and of Uie penalties 
to which offences wero liable. 

Emendationa of the assixe are stated to have been within 
the peculiar province of the portemanmote and laghmoto, 
as the charter etates, that whoever broke the assixe either 
of bread, or ale, was to forfeit twelve pence for the use of 
the lord. It has been romarked, by Merowether and 
Stephens, upon this particular statute, that it afforded a 
proof of Manchester bdnr at thb time separated from the 
county, otherwise this infiraction of the assise would have 
been inquired into by the sheriff in his toum. — ^8ee n- 
marks on the Charter of Manchester in the History of 
Boroughs, &c.] 

AmC no doubt, the same courts, the portemanmote 
and laghmote, took cognizance of infractions of the custom 
to the lord's mill and oven ;^for it b said, "the burge s se s , 
aa they ooght and wero wont to do, shall follow and pay 
thdr custom to the lord's milne and common oven." 

Frays came under the cognizance of these courte, aa is 
evident from a very remarkMle regulation, which makes a 
wide difference between an assault committed on the Lord'e 
day, and one thet occurs on any other day. It wouM also 
appear that, at this time, the diurch required, along with 
the first day of the week, a portion of the preceding 
Saturday aa bdonging to the festival of the first day of 
the week* The cmuter etates, that if any buigess in the 
through ehould have wounded another burgess upon the 
Lord's day, or from n<Nm on the day of the Sabbath 
[Saturday! to Monday, he should he in the forfeiture of 
twenty shillings. And if on the Monday, or on any other 
days of the week, he ehould have wounded any one^ ha 
was to incur the forfdture of twelve pence to the lord. 

It would eeen, however, that the reeve took little or 
no notice of 6ays, except they occurred outside the house 
of a buigess* when there would be a public breach of the 
peace. In this case the offender was to be attadbed, and 
there was to be demanded security and pledgee [vadium ei 
plegiot]. And even in the event of a fray thus occurring, 
provided it was bloodlees, the greatest encouragement was 
given to the offending party returning home as promptly 
as poasible,--no doubi with the view of obviating as much 
as possible the gathering of a crowd, and the pomibility of 
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a public dktinrbwioe, as w«U as of affording the eombatanU 
an opportuoity of faoandBalioa thnnigh tha iatarreDtion 
of mutual fiienda. It is stated, that if in any strife, 
through anger, one h\u^em should strike another without 
effusbtt of blood, and if the asMilant should be able to 
return home without the accusation [or cfaane] of the 
reere or of his servants [that is, without their being per- 
•onally present, or called in, to quell the fray], he was, at 
least, to be free from the suit or prosecution of the reeve. 
And, in the mean time, if the party sustaining the out- 
rage [ffuerram] should be able to bear with the nune.^ 
" wellbe itl " as the clause of the charter adds. Other. 
wise, by the council of friends he might make peace with 
his opponent, and this without forfeiture to the reere. 

Such were the crimes stated to &11 under the cognisance 
of the portemaamote and kghmote. In the case of theft, 
or lareeny, or in a plea which belonged to the king's crown, 
it has been eiphuned, that the reeve might attach a bur- 
^em to answer in the lord's court, and there to abide the 
judgment. 

Fourthly,— But I now proceed to explain that part of 
the charter which appertains to the obligation of burgesses 
to bear their share of scot and lot, and to contribute to 
the talliages of the king. 

At the time when Tnomas Greslet gave the charter to 
Manchester, the whole kingdom was preparing to rise in 
arms to defend the northern counties of England from the 
desoenU of the ScoU. In each privileged boroogh of the 
kingdom, provision was made for relays of twelve men to 
watch continually all night; which duty, in every other 
town, was to be done by four to six men;--a]l strangers to 
be arrested, and the hue and cry directed. 

Owinff to these requisitions, one great object of Thomas 
Greslet s charter had evidently been to comply with the 
requisitions of the sovereign, in aid of the very expensive 
wars then carried on, by making Manchester **geldable," 
—a term used to denote the liability to contribute to the 
public funds. 

For instance, as the last dause of the charter explains, 
Thomas Greslet secures to the buigesses of Manchester 
and their heirs, for ever, all the pririle^es recounted, 
saving to him and his heirs a reasonable taUiage, whenever 
the lord the king should make talliages among his free 
bui^gesses in England. 

The charter condudes after the followinff manner :^ 
And that this gift and concession may be ratified and esta- 
blished, I have confirmed this writing by the apposition of 
my seal These witnesses [being present], the lords John 
Bpon, Richard Byron, knighU; Henry de Trafibfd, 
Richard de Hulton, Adam de Prestwyche, Roger de Pyl- 
kioffton, Galfred de Chaterton, Richard de Moston, John 
de Prestwyche, and others. Given at Manchester on the 
fourteenth day of May, in tlM year of the Lord 1801, and 
in the twentjr-ninth year of the reign of Edward, son of 
Henry, the king. 

It does not appear that, after the charter was granted, 
the new fnt borough was represented in parliament. A 
little befoBe the time when the Manchester charter was 
mnted, parliamentary writs had been issued, and one hun- 
dred and twenty cities, or more, had been summoned to 
send members to parliament. As no municipal corporation 
then existed, the buigesses who first sate in parliament 
(as Messn. lAerewether and Stephens have shewn) were 
not coipofatora, but inhabitant househcMen, presented, 
pledged, and sworn. The sheriff was requited to send 



two knights for each shire, two dtiaens for eadi dij, and 
two burgesses from each borough within hb bailiwick. 
Tet it does not appear that the new free borough of Man- 
chester partook of this advantage. 

As a seal is spoken of so early as the year 1223 as be- 
longing to the town of Newcastle, we may suppose that 
Manchester, like other towns, then received a common 
seal, to be kept in a oommoa chest with a certain number 
of keys, and to remain in the custody of the meet discreet 
men. The arms of Manchester have been described as 
gules, three bendlets enhanced Or. 

§ 12. OALFRIODS DB 8T0KB. — WAS HB RECTOR 

AND DEAN RDRAL? 

Hollinworth states, that, anno 1301, Galfridus 
de Stoke succeeded Otto de Grandison, at the pre- 
sentation of Thomas Grelle. According to Whit- 
taker, Galfridus de Stoke subscribed himself, a few 
years later than this date, as a witness, <* nunc de- 
canus de Manchester.'' 

This institution, however, does not seem to have 
been confirmed by the Lichfield calendar of pre- 
sentations, among which the name of Galfridus de 
Stoke is not to be found. Neither are we informed 
of the resignation of Otto de Grandison, who, two 
years previously, had been presented to the rectory 
of Manchester, by the patronage of the king, and 
not by that of Tliomas Greslet. — [See page 69-] 
This discrepancy it is not easy to reconcile, except 
on the fact, that the right of patronage was not un- 
usually invaded by the king, as well as the pope. 

That a priest of the name of Galfridus de Man- 
chester existed about this time, can be shewn by 
existing documents* But he rather appears in the 
light of a dean, than of a rector of Manchester. 
Yet, as we are scarcely warranted to contend against 
the testimony of Hollinworth, we must conclude 
tbat the offices of dean rural and rector were united 
in the same individual. 

It may be now observed, that, amonff the c<^ies 
of old deeds collected by the late Mr. Thomas 
Barrett, and preserved in the Chetham library, is a 
document to which is attached the seal of the chap- 
lain of Galfridus, dean of Manchester, apparently 
the sub-dean of Galfridus de Stoke. Tne tran- 
script from the original is not, I fear» perfectly ac- 
curate. 

Sdaot presentes et futuri ouod ego Qallridus de 
Mancettre cappellanus dedi et nac presenti carta men 
confirmavi Reginaldo le Flecker de Bfaroecestre unum 
meflsnagium ac pertinencias in villa de Mamecestre in le 
Denesnte jacentes immediate inter burgum [pi] Luadin 
de Mholwor videlicet illud' measuagium quod Henricus 
le Molor quondam tenuit habendum et tenendum de me et 
heredibus meis predicto Reginaldo heredibus que suis vel 
suis assignatis vel cuicumque et quaadocumque dare Icgare 
venders vel assignare voluerit domo religionis ezeepta 
libere quiete bene in pace in ibedo et hereditate Reddendo 
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> nnlw damrii 
o omniboB tsrridu [at] con. 
■aMudinibni aactore ucului demRndendii. [n cujoi ni 
taatimoninm bale prwanti aigilliun menm appomi, Hiii 
taatib«a JahMD* Gredta; Osllrido da Brvcefanigge Ro- 
twtU da StiHtoa tenmalo da HuDcattra Hicvdo Alio 
Bwulphi Bobafto filio Sj monii pradicti Bnigi de Uatna- 
Matac et Johanne derico cum aliii. 



The above document may, perhaps, require a 
little commeat. The chaplain of Galfridus of 
Hancheater gnats and confinua to Reginald the 
Flecher, a meiBuage in the Denesgale, lying im- 
mediately between the " burgage and adjacent lake 
for pool] of the miller,* which " 
formerly poaseised, nith power 



which Henry the miller 
power to bequeath, sell, 
„ . Dndilion of paying to him and 

bia hein an annual rent of one peony at Christmas, 
in lieu of all serrices, cuatoms, &c. 

There it, howcTer, in this grant, a special excep- 
tion made to the alienation of the property to any 
religious house, which was, no doubt, suggested by 
the great favoar in which monasteries, and part^ 
cularly the Cluniac monks of the neighbouring cell 
of Kersall, were held. Against such alienations 
•ome fresh itringent laws had been made by an act 
of the 7th of Edward the First, in which it was 
<ledared, that " all alienations of huid in mortmain, 
whether by sale or gift, by whatever means, or 
nnder whatever pretext, were forbidden, on pain of 
brfltitnre to the immediate lord of the fee ; or, in 
his de&ult, for twelve months to the lort] para* 
mount ; or, in default of the lord paramount, for 
other six months to the crown." — And again, in 
another act of the 13th of Edward the First, to 
prevent coUnsion it was prorided, that "in all case* 
wherein the der^ or religioos should set up a title 
to any land, and judgment should he auWaed to go 
by defaalt, a jury should be empanelled to try the 
validity of the title; and if fraud should be dis- 
covered, the land should be forfeited, as under the 
preceding statute."— ("Tiemey's edition of Dodd's 
Chnrch HittDry, vol. i, p. 328.] 

Lastly, lome few remarks may be made on the 
carious aeal affixed to the deed, exhibiting the head 
of a cleric in orders, with the imcription round it of 
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" Capellanus Galfredi de Hancheater :" — it ought, 
perhaps, to have been copied " Mamecestr." 

At this time, owing to the want of public nota- 
ries in England, the privilege was first confirmed to 
deans rural of using seals. These seals were either 
adapted for temporary, or for permanent purposes. 
It a supposed, that when the office was temporary, 
deans were not allowed to have their own names 
iracribed on the seal, but simply the name of their 
office [Horn Dec. Rur, vol. i, p. 149 and 387] ; 
and that when, along with the engraving of the 
office upon a seal, there was that of the name — as 
was the case in Manchester during the fifteenth 
century — tbe office was for life. During the thir- 
teenth century, however, no seal whatever of the 
dean of MancQester has yet been found by which 
we have been enabled to judge whether the office 
WW temporary, or otherwise. The seal of the 
chaplain of Galfridus de Mandieiter, probably of 
Galfridus de Stoke, decanus, imparts no decisive 
information on the question which has been raised. 
Yet if the chaplain was actually a sub-dean, as may 
be suqiected, the seal, now figured, would certainly 
indicate that the fonclions of the dean himself were 
enjoyed during life. 

j 13. NICBOLAS DS ARDBBNA APPOINTED SECTOR 
OP ASHTON. 

By the kindness of Dr. Ormerod, I have been 
&voured with a hst of the successive rectors of 
Aflhton, under the following title: "Patrom^of 
Ashton Rectory, as exercised by the Inau' Lords 
of Manchester." They are given on the authority 
of Vernon's Extracts from the ^tscopal Roisters 
of Uchfiedd : Haileian MSS, 2075. From this list, 
I now extraa the following record : — 

AAttanktaiHMaB 

nnwDf FnantaUon RaoUr Patnm 

laaa. 1& CU. Ap, mohalH dn Ardsu ntr. Ukaiua da Oralle. 

The church of Ashton was then valued at forty 
marks annually. 

It is to he remarked, that, in this and other in- 
stances, the patronage of the church of Ashton was 
exercised by Thomas Greslet, at the lime when the 
manor of Ashton was held directly from the lord 
of Manchester by the snbinfeflment of one of the 
Ashton fiunily, and by the more immediate fealty 
of a Kirkehy, whom we may consider as a mesne 
lord of the manor of Ashton. This separation of 
an advowson, or presentation, fi-om the estate to 
which the advowson or presentation was annexed, 
prevailed, according to Bishop Burnet, in no other 
nation, or church, save our own. It has been re- 
marked by Mr. Dansey [Hors Dec. Rur, vol. i, 
p. 80], in citing Johnson's ancient and present 
choren of England, and Kennett on impropriations, 
" that in Spain, and some other countries, no patron 
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could alienate an advowson, but by telling the 
manor to which it belonged ; and thai by our law, 
if the lord of a manor should grant to another per- 
son his manor, cum pertinentiis, the advowson or 
patronage of any church or churches, appendant to 
that manor, would pass to the purchaser, or other 
grantee, even though there should be no eipress 
mention of the advowM>n ; nay, though the words 
cum pertinentiis should have been admitted." Yet, 
in the case of Ashton, we find, that the advowson 
or patronage of the church was actually separated 
from the manor itself. 

§ 14. THE CLUNIAC CELL OF KSB8ALL BECOMES 
SUBJECT TO THE ACT '<DE ASPOBTATIS BB- 
LI0I080BUM." 

We are now called upon to advert to the altered 
position of the Cluniac cell of Kersali, founded by 
Kanulf Gemons, the fourth Earl of Chestert in 
the twelfth century. 

It is computed that at the close of the reign of 
Edward the First, no fewer than forty-two Cluniac 
establiriiments, eidusive of three cells, existed in 
England, the greater part of which had their origin 
prior to the reign of King Henry the Second; — 
Sleveholm, in the county of Norfolk, having been 
the last founded, the date of which was 1222. 

These religious establishments were subject to 
the chief foreign houses of Clngni, namely, ** La 
Charite sur Loire," and '< Saint Bfartin des 
Champs," at Paris, who had claimed the visitation 
of all Cluniac monasteries founded in England 
and other countries, and who even refused to the 
convents under their control the election of their 
own priors. Neither could the profession of no- 
vices be received in England, nor any differences 
whatever be determined without an appeal to the 
superiors beyond the sea. As a consequence, all 
the monasteries of this order in England were 
governed by foreigners, who not unfrequently 
placed in them more French than English 
monks. 

The houses abroad likewise claimed pensions 
from the establishments of their order in England^ 
called "apportus," which amounted to a large sum. 
The abbot of Clugni, for instance, who had a 
lion's share, had a pension from England of two 
thousand pounds per annum. The prior of the 
oldest of the Cluniac houses of England, which 
was situated at Lewes, was at first created high 
chamberlain to the abbot of Clugni, and after- 
wards became his vicar-general in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. Under this surveillance, so 
great was the drain of money, that some of the 
nouses were considerably in debt to foreiffni 
[See the last ed. of Dugdale's Monasticon J 



Such was the condition at thw ti«e of the 
Cluniac cell of Kersali, near Manchester. 

But the abuses narrated were hi from being 
confined to Cluniac establishments. The abbots 
and priors of the Cistercienses and Premonstra- 
tenses, as well as of the rules of Saint Augustine 
and Saint Benedict, and of many more of the 
religious orders, had set divers heavy talliages and 
payments on the monasteries and houses in sub- 
jection to them in England, Ireland, and Wales, 
without the privity of the king and his nobility, 
whence it happened, that the objects which had 
given rise to monastic foundations, such as alms- 
giving, hospitality, or the celebration of masses for 
the souls of the dead, were defeated. Accordingly, 
by an act <<De Asportatis Religiosorum," passed 
in the 35th of Edward the First (a.d. 1306-7), 
every abbot, warden, or prior, under the king^s 
jurisdiction, was forbidden to send any tax out of 
the kingdom imposed by the abbots, priors, or 
wardens of religious houses, their superiors, under 
the name of rent, talliage, &c., and, under no 
colour of visitation, were the goods of their 
monasteries and houses to be carried out of the 
kingdom^— [Tiemey's ed. of Dodd'a Church Hb- 
tory, voL i, p. 330-1.] 

§ 15. THE CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 8TATB OF 
LANCA8HIBB, AND OTBBB COUNTIES, AT THB 
CLOSE OF THE BEION OF BDWABD THE FIB8T. 

As we have now approached the close of Ed- 
ward the First's reign, it will be necessary to take 
a glimpse of the very altered state of civil and 
ecclesiastical aflUrs. 

No event in the history of this period created 
such a revolution in the feudal institutions of this 
country, as the demand for aid to carry on the 
Scottish campaigns, for the support of which great 
sacrifices were made in the existing institutions of 
both church and state. This change was to be 
particularly traced in Lancashire, owing to its hav- 
ing been menaced by Scottish invasions. 

In the 31st of Edward the First (1302), seven 
hundred men were required to be sent from Lan- 
cashire, and all prelates, women, and others, wil- 
ling to pay twenty pounds for each knight's fee, 
were either to be fined or provide substitutes 
with horse and arms for Berwick. Three years 
afterwards, Edward the First, in marching to the 
north, fixed his head quarters at Preston, and, in 
the same year, two writs were sent to the sheriff 
of Lancaster ordering fresh requisitions of men to 
meet at Carlisle, and cautioning all Lancafthire 
knights, upon pain of arrest and confiscation, from 
engaging in jousts and tournaments until the 
Scottish war was terminated. The distinction of 
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knighthood was also rendered imperatiTe upon 
every Lancashire freeholder properly qualified. 
The king then marched from Preston to Scot- 
land, when the overthrow of Robert Bruce was 
the result. A thousand men were forthwith ordered 
to be raised in Lancashire to pursue Bruce in his 
flight.-— [Baines's Lancashirot vol. i» p. 264 and 
271-3.] 

These were severe requisitions inflicted upon 
Lancashire, in which other northern counties, 
owing to their proximity to Scotland, no less par- 
took. During tne commotion which was excited in 
Manchester, it was directed (as is shewn in a later 
manorial document, preserved by Kuerden) that 
the lord should have arms for the use of each 
burgess while he lived, and, in order that no 
alienation of them might ensue, it was enjoined, 
that when a burgess died, he should give no other 
relief except arms of some kind. 

But, in quitting the consideration of civil affairs, 
we now approach a new era in our local annals, 
which dates from the time (1301) when the pa- 
pal dominion was still more decidedly upon the 
wane. Boniface the £ighth, who had favoured 
the Scots in demanding of Edward if he had any 
pretensions of sovereignty over Scotland, added, 
that the question ought forthwith to be submitted 
to the Roman see, without the necessity of spil- 
ling any more blood. Edward indignantly replied, 
that in matters purely civil, the kings of England 
never were, and never would be, subject to any 
power upon earth, spiritual or temporal. 

Another cause of Edward's indignation, was the 
refusal of the clergy to submit to a taxation for 
the support of the wars without leave of the pope. 
Subsequently, a petition from the lords and com- 
mons was presented to the king at Carlisle, which, 
among other complaints, adverted to the papal 
provisions to vacant benefices, — to the revenues 
of religious houses being claimed for the main- 
tenance of cardinals, — to the first fruits of all 
vacant benefices being seised, — ^to the grant of 
Peter pence, hitherto fixed at a certain som, 
being enlarged, — ^to the goods of persons dying 
intestate, and of others whose wills bequeathed 
property for general purposes of charity, being 
taken and appropriated, ^and, lastly, to the em- 
plo^ent of various dishonest expedients for the 
gratification of the wants of the pontiff, for en- 
riching his dependants, or for humouring the 
cupidity of his procurators. 

Witn the consent of Edward, an unanimous 
resolution was then entered upon the rolls, that 
the existence of such grievances, oppressions, and 



exactions, should no longer be tolerated in the 
realm. Writs were also addressed to the sherii& 
of the different counties, ordering all persons em- 
ployed by Testa, the pope's agent, as collectors, 
to retain in their hands, for the king's disposal, 
the monies thus levied. — [Tierney's ed. of Dodd's 
Church History, vol. i, p. 142 and 335.] 

§ 16. THB INTBODDCTION OF TBB FAMILY OF 
LA WABBB TO THB BABONY OF MANCHBflTBB. 

We now draw near to the close of the annals of 
the last of the Greslets, who being wearied of active 
life, without issue, and, doubtless, feeble in health, 
was preparing to transfer the manor of Manchester 
to his only heir, a sister. 

Thomas Greslet, the eiffhth and last baron of 
that name, being unmarried, had a sister, Johanna, 
wedded to John la Warre, baron of Wickwar, in 
the coonty of Gloucester. Owinff, probably, to 
some illness, the baron of Mani^ester was in- 
duced to retire from the town which he had made 
his chief residence, to Wickwar, the original seat 
of the Ware family, — there, in the society of his 
sister, and heir, Joan, and his brother-in-law, to 
end his remaining term of life. In undertaking 
this expedition, he was attended by at least four 
Lancasnire gentlemen, namely, Henry de Trafford, 
knight, Richard de Hulton, Adam de Rossendale, 
and Geoffrey de Chaderton. In summoning these 
friends, therefore, to his presence, in company 
with several Gloucestershire gentlemen, he made a 
formal grant of his manor of Manchester, and the 
advowsons of the churches of Manchester and Ash- 
ton, to John la Warre, knight, and Joan, his wife, 
subject to an annual payment, during his life, of 
one hundred marks : — 

Sdant prc ie ptee si fatari oaod tfo Thomas GraDe fllius 
•t hens domini Roberto OralJe militis dedi eoneeni et hsc 



prsMnti carta mei confirmsvi Domino Johanni la Warn 
militi 6t JohaDoe uzori lue lorori mee ei hsredlbm dicti 
Domini JohanDit manerium de Mamceetre com pertinendit 
cnm adrocatione ecclesiamm de Mamoestre et Amchtone 
in comatatu Lancastrienei et qnicquid ibidem babni vel 
alioqni ten jure babere potni nt in bomagiie redditionibos 
foedie militaribua eMeatis villana^is et eornm lequelii 
pratii paeturis molendinii ajnb pucariii boicii cbasdii 
morit marisde libertatibne liberii consuetadinibnt rever- 
•donibus— qnibnsounqne ei omnibua aliia rebns dicio 
manerio pMtinentibiM Habendnm et tenendum dieinm 
manerinm cum pertinendii eiidem domino Johanni et 
Johanne heredibot et aMiffnatis dicti Domini Johannis de 
capitalibus domioii feodi illins per leirida inde debits et 
ooneneta Reddendum michi lingQlifl annii Chritti Domini 
dnm vixero de predicto manerio ad feetinom natalk Domini 
eentnm marcat et poet decemnm menm eolntio predicti 
reditos omnino cenet Ego vero dictne Thomna et hmdce 
mei dictum manerium cum advocacaone ecdeuamm pre« 
dictarum cum omnibus aliis pertinendis ut predictvm eel 
eisdem Domino Johanni et Johanne heredibut et ami^natia 
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dicti Domini Johaimi* oontn ornnM homioM wanntisa- 
bimiu acquietabimm et defendemui in perpetnnm. Et vt 
he€ mea donatio ooncenio et pretentii carta mee oonfir- 
mado perpetnam finnitatcm nabeant pretentem cartam 
uffilio meo ftignari. Hiii testibas Dominis Jobanne 
Wogojf Jobanna de Wylintone Jobanno de Actone Jo- 
banne de Bnrtona Wubebno de Waatone Thoma le 
Boutilliar Jobanne Biacbop militibna Roberto de Bndelet- 
cnmbe Henrico de Tresbun Jobanne de Qmnbe Roberto 
Senare Jobanne Cbampeneyi Jobanne de Chalklegbe 
Stepbano de Salso Marieco Roberto le Wanner de Co- 
mitatn Glocestrie Henrioo de Trafford mllite BIcardo de 
Hiltone Adamo de Roewndale Galfrido de Cbadertone 
de comitatu Lancastrie et aliis Data apud Wikewarre In 
comitatn Gloceitrie die lune proximo poet feetum Hmcti 
Gresorii pape anno regni R^b Edwardi filii Regie Ed- 
ward! Secondo. 

It is corious that the seal iqipended wet not that 
of the granter» but of the grantee. It is well figured 
in Baines's History of Luicashire, from which the 
foregoing document, communicated by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, is copied. — [Baines's Lancashire, vol. ii, 
p. 538.] 

The arms of John la Warre were described, 
during the time when he lived, alter the following 
manner: — ** Sire Johan de la Ware, de Goules, cru- 
sule de Argent, a un lion rampaund de argent." — 
[Roll of Arms of Edw. 2<^* by Nichols, 1828.] 

§ !?• CIVIL STATB OF THE LOBD8H1P OF MAN- 
CHB8TBB AT THE CL08B OF THB BABONIAL 
SWAY OF THB OBE8LBT8. 

Under this head an important inquiry is in- 
volved — How hr the Greslets had performed the 
social duties of landed possessors in the large and 
well'peopled territory committed to their care, 
during a period of two centuries, or more ? 

This very grave and solemn question admits of 
no reply, save in the spirit of the Divine principle, — 
That from him to whom much has been given, 
much will be required. In directing, therefore, this 
interrogation to a landed proprietor of the thirteenth 
century, such, for instance, as the last of Uie Gres- 
lets, it is not easy to conceive of any other mode 
in which th^ question could be resolved, than in 
adverting to the state of advancement manifested 
by the social mass of tenants, whether comprising 
the more humble cultivators of the soil, or the 
trading burgesses of Manchester, during their pro- 
gress towards civilization, — during their gradual 
emergence from the oppressions of villeinage to the 
full enjoyment of such civil advantages, as long 
continued to be the boast of English freemen. 

On the present occasion, the answer to be given 
is most unfavourable to the interest which the 
Greslets appear to have taken in keeping pace 
with the progress of the age in which tney lived. 



— ^if we except from this condemnation the sligfat' 
efforts of Robert Gr^slet, the fifth baron, to pro- 
mote, by an annual frur, the nascent commerce of 
Manchester. A charter to the town was not con- 
ceded until the expiration of seventy yean afWr 
Ranulph de Blundeville, the noble and patriotic 
Earl of Chester, had enfranchised the town of 
Salford, nor would it, perhaps, ever have been 
granted, except for the talliages demanded by the 
state from all towns growing in population. The 
Greslets appeared frir more intent upon preservii^ 
from trespasses the aeries of hawks, the herous 
and eagles, and the verd and venison, of Hore- 
wich Moor. They seem to have had few tastes 
or propensities beyond those which they had in- 
herited from their rude ancestorst while roaming 
amidst the uncultivated and desert tradks of Ger- 
man forests, where the toik of the chase were less 
a recreation to chieftains, than indispensable to the 
maintenance of savage liife. They were perfectly 
insensible to the duties required from property, in 
contributing to the advancement of the humble 
cultivators of the soil, in their gradual transition 
from a galling state of villeinage to the full eu- 
jojonent of the rights of freemen. 

Even in the bXer records of the Greslets, it is 
perfectly evident, that within the barony of Man- 
chester, villeinage had lost little or no ground; 
its exchange for the condition of bondage tenure 
having been limited to the hamlets of Ardwick, 
Gorton, and CrumpsalL In the last act of the 
last of the Greslets, by which Thomas Greslet 
delivered up to his brother4n-law, John la Warre, 
the manor of fiianchester, with the advowson of the 
churches of Asshetou and Manchestei\ the deed 
expresses, among other appurtenances recited, <'et 
quicquid ibi habui* — <<in villanagiis et eorum se- 
quelis." This is a most disgracefril clause, and the 
more particnlariy so from its appearance in an age 
when an unchristian slavery was hat disappearing 
from the estates of more reflecting and conscien- 
tious landed possessors. According to Kennet, in 
his Parochial Antiquities, the sequela villanorum 
might be defined, '*the retinue and appurtenances 
to the goods and chattels of villeins, which were at 
the absolute disposal of the lord." It is also ex- 
plained by this author, that "in former times when 
any lord sold hia villein, it was said *Dedi B. 
nativum meitm cum tota sequela sua,' — which in- 
cluded all the villein's offipring." 

With this transfer, therefore, of Thomas Gres- 
let's tenants in villeinage, including all their goods, 
chattels, and offipring, to another race of bsronial 
lords, the third part of the present history draws 
towards a conclusion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISCBLLANBOUS NOTICES RSLATIVE TO THE STATE 
OF THB MANCHESTER CBURCH, UNDER THE 
PATRONAGE OF THE ORESLBTS. 

Before concluding the third part of this history, 
I have reserved for the latest description, certain 
ecclesiastical notices to which no precise date can 
be fixed, yet illustrative of the state of the church 
of Manchester during the patronage of the last of 
the Greslets. 

§ 1. THE CHAUNTRY ASCRIBED TO ONB OF TBB 
TBRBB ROBBRT GRBSLET8» 8DCCB8SIVB BA- 
RONS OF MANCHESTER. 

In the inquest taken in 1535, previous to the 
dissolution of the religious houses of England, 
there is an endowed chauntry mentioned, which 
is ascribed to the foundation of a Robert Greslet. 

But as there were three successive Robert Gres- 
lets, barons of Manchester, it b not easily disco- 
verable to which of them the foundation of the 
chauntry was really due. 

One of these Robert Greslets was the second 
baron of Manchester. He gave to the monks of 
8wineshead, in Lincolnshire, the mill turned by the 
stream which contributed to insulate the Baron's 
Hull. This mill ceased to be prodnctive to the 
abbey, after a more efficient one had bden erected 
on the banks of the river Irk. 

Another Robert Greslet was the fifth baron of 
Manchester. He gave to Aca, clericus, a piece of 
land, in consideration of three shillings annually. 
This land, about six acres and a half, was, no doubt, 
Aca's-field, upon the site of which the hxr of Saint 
Matthew was held. 

There was, again, one more Robert Greslet, who 
was the seventh baron of Manchester. He made 
a few religious bequests, chiefly to the abbey of 
Stanlawe, but no gift to a chauntry in Manchester 
is recorded of him. 

From this recapitulation' it is highly probable^ 
that the Robert Greslet to whom the chauntry was 
attributed, was the fifth baron of that name ; and 
that Aca, the clerk, was one of the earlier incum- 
bents of an ecclesiastical foundation, which some- 
how, or other, connects itself with the chauntry of 
the time of the Reformation. 

This connexion I shall now attempt to explain. 

A church, or chapel, dedicated to Saint Mat- 
thew, and erected on the ground long known by 
the name of Aca's-field, is supposed to have stood 
on the site in, or near the present modem church 
of Saint Anne, built at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. In support of this opinion, I 
cited the authority of Whittaker, who has stated, 



that in the erection of the church, "vast quantities 
of bones were dug up, reposited in their cells, and 
discovered every where as the foundations were 
carried along, about two feet deep in the ground." 

Such an appearance as this gives an unerring 
evidence of toe immediate proximity of an eccle- 
siastical structure, and, as such, I had little hesita- 
tion in connecting it with a church built in honour 
of Matthew the Evangelist, whose annual feast of 
dedication would give rise to the chartered fiur of 
the saint. As this fair acquired the name of Aca's 
fair, we must suppose from this, as well as from 
other circumstances already explained [see page 
38-40], that the profits of the fair were originally 
enjoyed by Aca, or by his earlier successors, and 
that, subsequently, the tolUige must have been re- 
claimed by the lord, as the amount of it regularly 
appears in the manor rolls of Manchester. 

Again, — ^from some cause or other, of which 
we have no historical record, the church of St. 
Matthew, otherwise Aca's Church, must have 
fallen into decay at so early a period, as to have 
left no traditional memoriu of its original site, 
and no further indication of its existence except 
what has been detected during the excavations of 
the eighteenth century. 

And, in the last place, the lands with which 
Aca's Church was endowed, would be reserved, as 
was frequently the case when an ecclesiastical 
structure became ruinous, for the purpose of 
founding a chapel, or chauntry, in which masses 
would be sung for the repose of the souls of the 
founders, and his posterity. 

There is little doubt that such was the origin of 
the chauntry, which, in the inquest of 1535, is 
said to have been on the foundation of Robert 
Greslet [named Gryell]. For the support of this 
chauntry, a quit rent, — not of three shillings, the 
sum paid by Aca, but of twenty-seven shillings 
and sevenpence was paid; — ^which increase of rent 
proves, that some further distribution of lands 
must have taken place for the support of this 
foundation. At tlie late period of 1535, the 
chauntry was in receipt of rents and dues, arising 
from divers burgages in fiianchester, to the amount 
of £6 Os. lid., from which the lord's chief of 
twenty-seven shillings and sevenpence was de- 
ducted. 

The late Mr. Palmer, in his excellent archi- 
tectural memoir, given in the second volume of 
the Foundations of Manchester [see p. 232], 
supposes that the site of this chauntry, eyidentiv 
not forming any portion of the collegiate, or parish 
church of the time Of the Reformation, adjoined 
the present Old Shambles of Manchester, situated 
between the Market-place and Smithy-door. But 
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in the remains which he describes, there is less 
evidence of this assertion, than that the edifice in 
question formed one of the many sanctuaries with 
which Manchester abounded, at a period even as 
early as that of the Greslets. 

There is, in short, scarcely any other supposition 
countenanced by history and actual remains save 
one, — namely, that Saint Matthew's Church, after 
it had fslleo mto decay, was replaced by a chauntry, 
erected on some site at present unknown, 

§ 2. A SBCOND CHAUNTBY, OF UNKNOWN DATS, 
ERBCTBD AT MANGHESTBR. 

There is, again, in the inquest of 1545t another 
chauntry, or dispel, recorded, as not forming any 
portion of the parochial, or collegiate church, which 
must have been of a very ancient date, as the 
founder's name is unknown. The rents of divers 
lands and burgages, from which it derived support, 
amounted at that time to fifty shillings, from which 
was paid to the lord of the manor a chief rent of 
three shillings and fourpence, — the sum of which 
more nearly corresponds with the annual chief of 
three shillings paid by Aca, than that of the last 
chauntry described. The site of this second 
chapel is perfectly unknown. 

§ 3. THE SANCTUARIES EXISTING IN MANCHESTER. 

Cities of refuge, which were sanctioned by He- 
brew policy, met with countenance from Alfred, 
on this plea:^^that they were calculated to afford 
a temporary shelter to an offender who might have 
slain a man unwittingly, whereby he would be 
screened from the vengeance of relations, until 
angry passions had time to cool, and reflection to 
again assert her sway. In an early period, three 
days only of the privilege of sanctuary were al» 
lowedr—which term was afterwards extended to a 
week, to nine days, and, eventually, to a much 
longer time, namely, forty days* 

The crimes, also, for which sanctuaries afforded 
a shelter, began to change their character. During 
the interval of forty days, even felonies and trea- 
sons met with a shelter, provided that offenders, in 
the meantime, acknowledged their fault, and took 
an oath to forsake the realm for ever. It was also 
allowed to all manner of persons to give a fugitive 
meat and drink, — though not after the expiration 
of the term, upon pain of being held guilty of 
felony. 

Eventually, — even the term of forty days be- 
came prolonged, owing at first, perhaps, to the 
neglect of magistrates in not seeing that the oath 
of abjuration to forsake the realm was carried into 
effect; — the consequence of which was, that the 
offender, if he chose, might spend a whole lifetime 



in a sanctuary, provided that he abjured bis liberty 
and a free habitation, — ^in which resolve he was 
powerfully fenced by the privileges of tbe church. 
Thus, if any one, in the attempt to apprehend an 
offender, violated the precincts of a sanctuary, he 
was, if a layman, excommunicated; and, if a clerk, 
deemed irregular. 

Owing, probably, to some extraordinary privi- 
leges of a very ancient date conceded by the church 
and the state conjointly, which history has not re- 
corded, Manchester, from a very early period, was 
considered as affording particular conveniences to 
offenders against the laws, in the number of sanctua- 
ries which the town contained; — these having been 
specially fitted up for tbe reception of culprits, to 
whom, in the quality of pensioners, was furnished, 
during the interval of forty days, or longer, a wel- 
come bed and board. Certain of the chaplains 
are thus supposed, by tradition, to have derived no 
little emolument from the fees paid by culprits, 
— many of them, doubtless, of a very flagrant 
stamp. To these resources for accommodating 
fugitives, others were added. As not only churches, 
but church-yards also, afforded the privileges of 
sanctuary, ample space of ground would be afforded 
to persons seeking the protection of the church in 
the glebe and cemetery, extending from St. Mar/s- 
gate, or even fiEurther north, to the south of Aca's- 
field [Saint Ann's-square], where, during the term 
of their seclusion, they might enjoy, to a certain 
deffree, the means of exercise ana recreation. 

Each house of entertainment fitted up in Man- 
chester for the reception of offenders against the 
civil laws, had a chapel and altar attached to it, to 
which inmates could fly at the shortest notice. A 
few years ago, during the operation of widening 
the very narrow street of Manchester, named *' the 
Smithy-door,* the internal structure of one of these 
sanctuary houses was fully disclosed, which has 
been described by Mr. Palmer, who, however, has 
omitted to notice the tradition regarding it ; — he 
has merely imagined it to have been the chauntry 
founded by Robert Greslet, of which Aca was the 
first incumbent. According to this architect, the 
edifice, which was situated in the north-west comer 
of the Black Swan tavern, in Smithy-door, was 
*' constructed with timber and plaster, having a 
deep recess on the east side, apparently for the re- 
ception of an altar, beneath an oriel window, where- 
in was found the bead of the virgin carved in wood." 
The description is certainly in accordance with the 
tradition, tnat the chapel was attached to a house, 
" of timber and plaster," fitted up for the reception 
of sanctuary refugees. Mr. Palmer, however, who 
saw nothinff more in the edifice than a chauntr;jr, 
has availed himself of another tradition, that to this 
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chapel was added a cemetory, the site of which was 
the present Old Shambles. Most certainlr, the 
existence of a cemetory might* or might not, have 
. been the case; — but, unluckily, as the author is 
obliged to admit, not a bone in it was discovered, 
during the coarse of a late excavation, which could 
be identified as human#— .[History of the Founda- 
tions of Manchester, vol. it, p. 232.] 

A remaining ouestion isj^were the lands grant- 
ed to Aea, by the fifth baron, ever applied to the 
support of this particular chapel or chauntry ? The 
affirmative has been the supposition of Mr. Palmer, 
but I need scarcely add, that there is not a shadow 
of evidence, positive, or even traditional, to give 
countenance to such a conjecture. 

A second place of sanctuary in Manchester, ac- 
cording to a very old tradition, was in the vicinity 
of Hyde's-cross. But where it stood, cannot now 
be pointed out. 

A third was, perhaps, in the Old-millgate, the 
architecture of wnich was surveyed by Mr. Barrett, 
in the year 1777» upon the occasion of widening 
the street. But some arms sculptured on the build- 
ing rather indicated a foundation of a much later 
date, than that of the Greslets. 

It is needless to remark, that sanctuaries met 
with no favour from the legislature. A sanctuary 
was regarded, in the language of the fearless re* 
former of the fourteenth century, as a privilege 
which only served to perpetuate nests of thieves. 
^ Wicked men," says WydilTe, ** open thieves, 
known murderers, and such as have borrowed their 
neighbour's goods and are able to make restitution, 
dwell thus in sanctuary, and no man may impeach 
them by process of law." 

§4. TBB COMPLAINT PSBFSRSBD BY THB CHDRGH 
OF MANCHBSTBB AGAINST ITS SUCCBSSION OP 
BBCTOBS. 

The exact words of complaint used a century 
later, to prove the necessity of obtaining a new 
ecclesiastical foundation for the church of fifan- 
Chester, bv which it became collegiated, were to 
the followmg effect : *< Ecclesia de Mamcestre Iw- 
gam et amplam habens parocbiam atque multum 
populosam temporibus retrodtis per rectores con- 
sueverat regi et gubemari, quorum aliqui nunquam, 
dioui perraro personaKter residere cnrarunt in 
eadem. 

That the complaint was a just one, is shewn in 
the later exertions of patronage under the Greslets. 
Notwithstanding the avidity vrith which the pope's 
legate laid his hands upon vacant benefices, in 
order to render them subservient to papal provi- 
sions, a suspicion can scarcely fiul to arise, that 
there must have existed some great indifference 



on the part of the Greslets, in not more manfully 
defending the rights of the church of Manchester, 
of which they were the true patrons. 

But even these explanations fidl hi conveying to 
us a correct statement of the causes which led 
to the privations affecting the church of England 
from non-resident rectors, nor have they, perhaps, 
been explained by any writer whatever, with the 
exception of Strype, the ecclesiastic^ annalist. 
The complaints uttered by this honest historian 
against the English church about the time of the 
Reformation, apply with double force to the period 
of Edward the First, antecedent to the protest of 
a Wyclifie, while exposing the pastoral abuses and 
neglect of his time. ^Many of the prelates and 
inferior clergy," says Strype, **were continued in 
secular employments* which the soberer part of 
the nation much disliked, because by this means 
their flocks were left without due eare of them. 
Many were occupied in the king^s aflUrs; — some 
were ambassadors, and some of the privy council, 
and some furnished the court, and some were pre- 
sidents (as of Wales), and one was comptroller of 
the Mint " But the fact was, according to this 
historian, "that the nobility was placed in such 
ignorance, that the king was forced to employ the 
clerey, among whom was the learning and the best 
abihties." 

With regard to William de Marchia, or de la 
March, whom Thomas Greslet complained of as 
usurping the church of Manchester during bis mi- 
nority, he was a treasurer of England from 1291 
to 1295, — in great favour with Edward the First, 
and spending most of his time at court, even while 
he held the rectory of Manchester. It is thus 
impossible to arrive at any other conclusion but 
that, owing to the ignorance of the nobility, the 
learning and talents of William de Marchia had 
recommended him to one of the highest offices in 
state, for which he was paid by the enjoyment of , 
a plurality of benefices in the church. 

The remaining portion of William de Marchia's 
history is as follows: — In 1292, upon the death of 
Robert Bumell, he was made bishop of Bath and 
Wells, when, by an addition of royal favour, he ob- 
taraed a grant of two fairs for the lordship of Bath. 
He died June 1 1th, 1902, and was interred in the 
south transept of the cathedral of Wells. 

William de Langton, the successor of William 
de Marchia in the rectory of Manchester, which 
he is suspected to have originally owed to a provi- 
sion of the holy see, was in no less esteem with 
Edward the First, and, as a consequence, would 
be rarely absent from court. The rectory of 
Manchester would, therefore, still continue with- 
out the presence of a head, and neglected. This 
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benefice he save up on being elected bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. Along with this see, 
William de Langton held the office of lord trea- 
surer. He is kuded as a munificent benefactor of 
the cathedral and city of Lichfield. 

At the time when William de Langton was 
bishop of Lichfield, the king's sentiments became 
known regarding the independence of England, 
and the necessity of resisting papal usurpation. In 
this resistance he appears to have been supported 
by William de Langton, who, in the course of his 
epbcopal functions, took measures with his diocese 
for the more cautious distribution of the benefices 
of the church. For instance, the presentations to 
the rectory of Manchester began from this time to 
be r^ularly entered in the archives of the cathe- 
dral, alonff with the name of the patron and the 
cause of the presentation, whether by the resigna- 
tion or death of the former incumbent, or other- 



wise. 



In 1299» we find Otto de Grandisone appointed 
rector of Manchester. Of this priest, we know 
little, but it is to be feared that he was not a 
resident in Manchester. Subsequently, he quitted 
the church, served in the wars, and afterwards 
married, leaving issue, Thomas, who succeeded 
to the barony of Grandison. 

Regarding Walter de Langton, the former rec- 
tor of Manchester, and subsequently bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, it may be of interest to 
continue his history. Upon the occasion of the 
death of Edward the First, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his reign, he was made the king's chief execu- 
tor, but havins, during the reign of his late master, 
punished the neir apparent for depredations com- 
mitted on the bishopric, by counsel of Piers of 
Gav^t, a sauire of Gascony, Walter de Langton 
fell under the royal displeasure, and, in the first 
year of the reign of Edward the Second, was ar- 
rested, sent to the tower, and deprived of all his 
temporalities. 

Of other rectors of Manchester, the name of 
Albert de Nevill, who lived in the reign of John, 
is the only one on record. He appears to have 
been employed, in the county of Rutland, in ad- 
justing a secular dispute for Robert Greslet. — 
[Rot. Cur. Reg., vol. ii, p. 184.] 

§ 5. DEMISE OF THOMAS GRESLET. 

Although in the year 1307 Thomas Greslet had 
made over his barony of Manchester to his sister 
and brother-in-law John la Warre, he was sum- 
moned to parliament and the wars from 1307 to 
1313. 

Thomas, the eighth and last baron of Manches- 



ter of the family of the Greslets, died in the 
seventh year of Edward the Second (a.d. 1313), in 
his thirty-fifth year. The place where he ended 
his days is perfectly unknown; — ^possibly at the 
abbey of Dore, in Herefordshire, of which more 
hereafter. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF MANCHESTER DUR- 
ING THE BARONIAL SWAY OF THE FAMILY 
OF LA WARRE. 

As the descendants of John la Warre, by his 
marriage with a sister of the last of the Greslets, 
were destined to be the future lords of the barony 
of Manchester, the introduction of this fiunily into 
our local history will be prefaced by a brief sum- 
mary of their genealogical history, down to the 
time when John la Warre married Joan, sister of 
Thomas Greslet, baron of Manchester. 

Although the family of La Warre is said to have 
dated from the Conquest, little is known regarding 
it until the year 1204, when King John rectified a 
grant made by him, when Earl of Gloucester, upon 
John la Warre of the lordship of Bristol, and, in 
the eighth of the same reign (1206-7), the manor 
of Wickwar, in Gloucestershire, deriving its name 
from the same grantee, was, under similar circum- 
stances, conferred upon this baron. John la Warre 
is supposed to have died about the year 1212 or 
1213, leaving behind him a son and heir, Jordan 
de la Warre. 

Jordan de la Warre paid two hundred marks for 
livery of his lands. In the 17th of John (1216-6), 
having made common cause with the barons against 
their monarch, he gave to the king two pitfreys for 
his fine, along with pledges for his future fidelity. 
In 1265, he engaged in the extensive conspiracy 
fomented by Simon Montfbrt, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and other great lords, against Henry the Third, 
when his lands suffered escheat, which he was al- 
lowed to redeem with a considerable fine. Jordan 
la Warre is said to have married Isabel, daughter 
of Sir Payne Peverill, knight. 

John la Warre, his heir, in the 57th of Henry 
the Third (1272), possessed, with other lands, 
Al wast on and Winterborne. But the history of 
the family is at this period obscure. 

Roger, son of John la Warre, succeeded to the 
possessions of the house. He marriedy early in 
life (about 1278), Clarice, daughter and co-heir of 
John, Baron Tregoz of Ewyas Harold, Co: Here- 
ford, who brought with her the honour and castle 
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of Ewyas Haroldy ond other large possessions in 
Somersetshire^ Wilts, Herefordshire* Northampton- 
sUre, and Salop«— In the 10th of Edward the First 
(1281-2), he was in the eipedition into Wales, and 
had the scutage of all such of his tenants as held 
hv knights' service. — In the 13th of Edward the 
First n 284-6), he obtained the king's license for 
a weekly market in the honour of Wickwarr, in 
Gloucestershire, with other privileges. — In the 
15th of Edward the First (1286-7), he was re- 

2 aired to attend the king with horse and arms at 
rlouoester, and, in the 22nd of Edward the First 
(1293-4), was summoned to a council of the king, 
and also attended at Portsmouth with horse and 
arms, and sailed into France^— Three years after 
this event, we first find the name mentioned of 
John, son of Roger la Warre, who, during the life- 
time of his £iUher, in the 25th of Edward the First 
(1296-7)) accompanied his sovereign to Flanders. 
Subsequently to thb inert and bloodless expedi- 
tion against Philip of Francei we continue to hear 
less of the exploits of John la Warre than of those 
of hit fitther*— In the 26th of Edward the First 
(1297*8), Roger la Warre was governor of the 
castle of Burgh-on-the-Sea, in G^ony« — In the 
following year, on the 30th of September, 1299 
(28th of Edward the First), he was ordered to 
Carlisle, on the ensuing feast of Saint John the 
Baptist, to serve against the Scots«-*Ia the follow- 
ing year, he was at the siege of Carlaverock, on the 
Solway Frith, where he was celebrated by a poet 
of the expedition as «un vaillant home e de grant 
los.-"— 

Rogier d« la Waro avec «iii 
Uqff ehivallar age et prent 
Ky lot armet et vermeillectas 
O blanc Lyon et croinelectes. 

"With these was Roger de Ware, a wise and 
valiant knight, whose arms were red, with a white 
lion and cros^ts." — [Siege of Carlaverock, edited 
by Nichols, 1828.]_In 1301, Roger la Warre 
protested in Lincoln against the domination of the 
pope, and signed himself Roger la Warre, lord of 
Isefield. The seal was not appended to that docu- 
ment.— During the year succeeding, 31st of Edward 
the First (1302-3), we find John la Warre follow- 
ing the military prowess of his father, and attending 
his sovereign in the Scottish wars. — In the 33rd 
of Edward the First (1304-5), Roffer U Warre 
had the care and responsibility of being one of 
the manucaptors for William de Montague, a 
prisoner of the Tower of London, and in the year 
following, the 34th of Edward the First (1305-6), 
preparatory to the great expedition into Scotland, 
— upon which occasion the king was anxious to win 
the support of his more powerful barons by con- 



ferring honours upon them, — Roger la Warre was 
one who received the honour of knighthood by 
bathing— Soon afterwards, John la Warre was 
required to attend the king at Carlisle, but, for 
some unknown reason, neglected to obey the sum- 
mons. Edward, in his indignation at the absence 
of his vassal, which was without license, and with- 
out his having paid the usual fine, ordered him to 
be attached, and his lands and goods to be seized, 
which, upon his making amends, were restored. 
Roger la Warre was next summoned, and made 
some excuse, which, by the resolute and energetic 
monarch, was not deemed satisfactory. The baron 
was induced to pay the usual fine, and, in the same 
year (1306-7), to return to the wars. 

But we now approach the year when Thomas 
Greslet made over to his brother-in-law, John the 
son of Roger la Warre, and to his sister con- 
jointly, his barony of Manchester. Consequently, 
the history of John la Warre, rather than that of 
his progenitors, will demand our attention. 

It would not be easy to assign a date to the 
time when a marriage took place between John, 
the oldest son of Roger la Warre, lord of Isefield, 
and Joan, the sister and heir of Thomas Greslet, 
by which marriage the barony of Manchester 
eventually passed to the possession of the family 
of La Warre. 

In 1307, John la Warre, who had acouired es- 
tates in Shropshire and other places (having in 
1302 obtained a grant to hold a court leet at the 
manor of Albrighton, in the county of Salop), was 
summoned to parliament, and soon afterwarcb was 
made knight of Bath. 

It is of difficult explanation, why, at the close of 
the reign of Edward the First, a writ of exonera- 
tion should have been addressed to the collectors 
of scutages on behalf of Johannes la Warre, in 
respect of the lands and tenements formerly held 
by Thomas de Grele, deceased. Thomas ureslet 
might at that time have been enfeebled by some 
disease, or have taken monastic vows, which had 
led to the notion that he was defunct. 

In the various inquisitions held about the year 
1311, it would appear that John la Warre held the 
manor of Manchester by right of his wife from the 
lord the king and the Honour of Lancaster (or 
rather from the lord of the duchy). To this tenure 
was attached a service of Hi*' vi^ to be paid at the 
Nativity of John the Baptist, for the ward of the 
castle of Lancaster; likewise of iiii^* iiii** as a 
**sake fee" [fine to the court baron] for five 
knights' fees and the fraction of another, — the 
payments to be made at the Nativity of the Lord, 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Mary, the Na- 
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tivity of John the Baptist, and the feast of Michael 
the Archangel* 

In another document, the knights' fioes, as for- 
merly held by Thomas Greslet, are rated at five 
and a half, and one-twelfth, besides one-sixth of 
another held in eleemosynam by the prior of Saint 
Thomas, near Stafford, which was formerly held 
from the Honour of Lancaster by the heirs of 
Richard HuHon. — [For the documents, see Greg- 
son's Lancashire, p. xlviii.] 

CHAPTER L 

THE ALIBNATION OF THB MANOR OF MANCHBS- 
TSR TO THB ABBBY OF DORB, IN HBRBPORD- 
SHIBB^— FROM THB FOURTH TO THB NINB- 
TEBNTH OF BDWARD THB SECOND. 

No sooner did John la Warre come into posses- 
sion of the manor, than he procured an alienation 
' of it, alonff with other family possessions, to the 
abbey of Dore, with the exception of the rights 
of patronaffe to the churches of Manchester and 
Ashton, which were reserved. The alienation 
took place in the 4th of Edward the Second 
(1310-11). 

The Cistercian abbey of Dore, in Hereford- 
shire, situated not far from the confluence of the 
Dour and the Minow, about ten miles south-west 
of Hereford, was founded, in the time of King 
Stephen, by Robert, the youngest son of Harold, 
lord of Ewyas, to the honour of the Virffin Mary. 
Sibille Ewyas, his descendant, and sole heiress of 
the estates of Ewyas Harold, married Sir Robert 
Tregoz, whose issue, John, left two daughters, co- 
heiresses, the elder of whom, Claricia, married 
Roger la Warre. After this event, the white 
monks of Dore "in Ewis Land" became recom- 
mended to the family of La Warre, and more 
particularly to John la Warre, who enriched the 
abbey with new gifts. 

In the inquisitio ad quod damnum, wherein a 
license for infeoffing, of the date of the 4th of 
Edward the Second, is granted to Johannes Ware, 
" pro abbate et conventu de Dore," the grant in 
favour of the abbey comprises manors in SaJop, the 
marches of Wales, Lancaster, Lincoln, Gloucester, 
North Wales, &c. Among the Lancashire lands 
was the manor of Manchester. 

There is little more than a conjecture to offer 
upon the motive of this alienation. Did Thomas 
Greslet assume the monastic habit, and had a be- 
quest of land, conducted through the medium of 
his brother-in-law, John la Warre, a reference to 
his support during his seclusion in the abbey of 
Dore? 



Whether it was originally intended that the ali- 
enation of these manors should extend beyond a 
certain number of years, b uncertain. 

§ 1. THB ARMING OF VILLEINS, RBCBNTLT EMAN- 
CIPATED, AS WELL AS OTHBR ^^LOW-BORN" 
MEN, UNDER THE NAME OF YEOMEN. 

The bloody and protracted wars of this period 
were the cause of a most important change in feudal 
interests, by which was raised a class of men, who, 
in a later period, formed the most considerable 
portion of tne commonality of England. When it 
was indispensable that men must be procured for 
the Scottish wars, base-born men, as they were 
invidiously named, that is, cultivators of the soil, or 
mere tenants at will, who, in a former period, had 
received the boon of manumission, had very small 
allotments of land given them in requital of mili- 
tary service, and that they might not be confounded 
with any *'.of gentle blood,** wore for their defence, 
in place of steel armour, a buff coat of hide, or 
leather, and, as they were denied any heraldic 
honours, they were crestless. In order, also, to 
obviate any further chance of this class being con- 
founded with well-bom warriors, a name was at- 
tached to them still indicative of servitude, but, 
implying in its meaning, that they were keepers or 
protectors of the barony, or manor of the lord, 
from its foreign enemies. That this was the origi- 
nal meaning of the word yeoman (the name allbtted 
to these soldiers of vulgar descent), is evinced from 
the acceptation in which the word ^yeme" was 
understood, signifying to take care of, to attend, or 
to keep in custody, and hence, by yemen, or yeo- 
men, was meant keepers or protectors, as is shewn 
in the metrical poem of Sir Tristrem, written in 
the year 1250: 

•• Yvel yemen er we." 

— [See the metrical romance of Sir Tristrem, edit- 
ed by Sir Walter Scott, p. 49 ; also the Glossary 
to the same, in voc. " yeme,* ** yemen," and " ye- 
myng.T 

In fact, the custom of giving the name of yeo- 
men to a sort of middle rank of domestic servants, 
was fiuniliar in the time of Chaucer, whence the 
eligibility of the term, as applied to tenants of 
the class of husbandmen, appointed to follow their 
masters to the wars, or for any other service re- 
quiring arms for defence. For instance, the 
squired yeoman is represented as armed: — 

He mm dad in eoia and hode of greaa; 
A ihefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under kii belt he bare fiill thriftily: 
Wd coude he dre«e his takel* yemanly. 

^Airoir. 
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Hit vrmm droaped not with fetheret lo^ 

And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe 

Upon hii aitne be bare » gaie hrncer* 
And by hie side a sword and a bokeler. 
And on that other side a gaie flaggere 
Haraaised wel, and shaip as point of spare. 



From an extenta iiianorii» whieh besra the date of 
1322, but which relates to the state of the manor 
in the time of Thomas de Grreslet, it will be shewn 
that a knight's fee was liable to be carved oat into 
fractional parts, in order to be dbtribated among 
▼arioos small tenants, who .tbqa became advanced 
to the rank of yeomen. To these industrious, 
vet restless yeomen, the commercial prosperity of 
Manchester was eventually due* 

§ 2. CERTAIN KNIOHTS' FBBS BBLONOINO TO THB 
BABONY OF MANCHBSTBB ABB BBOKBN UP 
INTO FBACTIONAL PORTIONS, IN ORDBB TO 
INCBBASB THB NUMBBB OF MBN BBQUIRBD 
FOR THB WARS. 

In the 2nd of Edward the Second (1308-9), the 
county of Lancaster had been summoned generally 
for the defence of the Scottish marches. Two years 
later, three hundred foot soldiers were ordered to 
march from Lancashire at the feast of the Na- 
tivity of the Virgb (the 8th of September), to 
assemble at Berwick-upon-Tweed; — ^which reoui- 
sition was followed up at the expiration of other 
three years, by five hundred more being reouired to 
march against the Scots. Thev added to tne num- 
bers of the Endish army, who were defeated at 
Bannockbum. In the 10th of Edward the Second 
(1316-17), all able-bodied men in Lancashire, be- 
tween sixteen and sixty, were ordered to be raised 
for the purpose of resisting the Scots, in case they 
should invade the kingdom ; but, in the course of 
two years, offensive operations were resumed. The 
barons or tenants in capite, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-eiffht, were commanded to 
muster at Newcastle with horses and arms to pro- 
ceed against Robert de Brus. Writs were also 
sent to the mayors of various privileged Lancashire 
towns, to send the king as much money as they 
could afford against Scotland, under the name of a 
*' loyalty loan ;** — which corporate contribution was 
independent of the collection of the eighteenths, 
and the scutage of two marks for each knight's 
fee. — [Baines's Lancashire, vol. i, p. 275-6] 

As there was a requisition at this time for more 
armed men than a baron, or a lord could well 
supply as his quota, it was found necessary to break 
down knights' fees into fractional portions, and, 
thereby, to secure more soldiers to the use of the 
king. This is shewn in the extenta manorii of 



Manchester, taken in 1322, which, however, relates 
to the proceedings of this particular period. 

It was estimated, for instance, that within the 
upper and lower bailiwick of this barony, there 
were four and a half knights' fees, and, in addition, 
one-fourth and one-fortieth part of a knight's fee. 
These were divided among numerous tenants in 
fractional parts, varying from one-half to one- 
fortieth, with the exception of one integer knight's 
fee which was sranted to Nicholas Loneford, for 
Withington. The reason for estimating these frac- 
tional parts is sufficiently evident. If an integer 
knight's fee, such as that of Nicholas Longford, 
required a definite talliage, or a definite number 
of men for the service of the country, half a fee 
required half the amount, or the fourth of a fee, 
the fourth of the amount, and so on, until was 
reached a fortieth part. 

We find these various fraction^ divisions of 
knights' fees distributed to tenants throughout most 
parts of the barony. In the Amoundemess hun- 
dred, Robert de Lathom held the thirteenth part 
of a knight's fee by John de Brockholds, and in the 
barony of Widness, belonging to the West Derby 
hundred, he held Childwall, including Alretune, 
for half a knight's fee.— In the Leyland hundred, 
we perceive Robert de Holland holding one half of 
a kniffht's fee in Parbold and Dalton, by Richard 
Walch and the prior of Burscough. In Wright- 
ington, Robert de Lathom and John de Kirby held 
half a fee. The same fractional amount of land 
was possessed bv William de Worthington, for 
Worthington and its members. 

In the lower bailiwick of Manchester, Nicholas 
Longford held one knight's fee for Withington with 
its members, while half a knight's fee was held 
conjointly by the tenants of Barton-upon-Irwell, 
Irwelham, Hulme, Bromehurst, Newham, With- 
ington, Maunton, and Wychibwyke, who possessed 
among them eight bovates of hind. 

There can be no doubt that the various tenants 
who shared among them half a knight's fee, or 
eight bovates of land, were of the rank of yeomen, 
— a name, as I have already explained, given to a 
middle rank of domestic servants when armed by 
their masters for defence; as, for instance, like 
the squire's yeoman of Chaucer. But so great was 
the reluctance to employ menials in the army, that 
it was never subduea until the Scottish campaigns 
had so thinned the ranks of our English gentry, 
that it became absolutely necessary to fill up the 
vacancies with recruits selected from among that 
class of dependents, who had hitherto been inca- 
pacitated, by their birth and menial employments, 
from bearing arms. It was from the class of 
recently emancipated villeins, named bondage te- 
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iwatc, tb^ ■ cveful selection wu mvlo of yeo- 
men, who, DotnittutuKiing, were iiidi Dovicea id 
thflir nenr profession, (lut, at the battle of Hytton, 
which occurred in the yew 1319, the Scottish 
troops stigraatixed them u 

"Hiubaudman thst could nothing in war." 
Such are the comments suggested hy the mano- 
rial record, that the teoanta of Barton-upon-Irwell, 
Irwelham, Hulme, Bromihurst, Newham, Wtlhing- 
ton, MaunloD, and Wychibnyke, possessed among 
them [as " lusty yeomen*] eight oovUes of land. 



j 3. JOHN DK DEKOBDEN (PKHHAPS VOBDEn) 
KBCTOB OF MANCHEBTBE. 

In the extract by the Holmeses from the Lich- 
field cartulary, the presentation appears as foUowsi 

Bagialnuii Kokertl da RldowaU 



the time of preaentation, the name of the Mtroo, 
and the cause of Tacancy, are seferally left blank. 
With the family conneuoni of this rector ne 
are unacquainted. The Ardens of Alvanley Halt 
were an ancient family of Cheshire. 

j 5. JOHANNES Dl AEDBHA AND HUQB DE 
MYLNBOATBa, CBAPLAINS OF MAMCHESTKB. 
— TENTH or EDWAED THE SECOND. — [A.D. 
1316-17-] 

From the following document, kindly commu- 
nicated to me by the learned editor of tne Notitia 
Cestriensis of Bishop- Gsstrel, the Rev. F. R: 
Raines, H.A., Incumbent of Milnrow, near Roch- 
dale, we find that another indiridoal of the name 
of Arden was connected with the chnrefa of Man- 
chester, as ch^lain : — 



It has not unfrequently been a queslion^^If by 
John Dekorden, John de Kuerden was not meant? 
Cuerden being a village in Lancashire, about two 
miles south of Walton-le-Dale. HolUaworth, how- 
ever, who had access to some original document, 
sets down the rector as "John Deeverden," which 
I should conceive to be nearer to the true reading, 
and, as such, I am inclined lo suppose that by the 
name Johannes Dekorden, was meant Johannes de 
Worden, raiiously spelt Werden, or Wearden, — 
the c(^ameD, bj the way, of a prebendary of 
Lincoln of that time. 

The genealogy of this rector is unceil^n. The 
name "De Verdun," was that of the bene&ctors 
of Crokesden Abbey, in the county of Stafford. 
I once conjectured that a family of Worden, or 
Werden, so stiled from a town of that name in 
Holland, or in Westphalia, might have been in- 
troduced into Manchester, whence the origin of 
the thriving house of Worden, or Werden, very 
early settled there, and datins, perhaps, from the 
arrival of the Flemings for the purposes of com- 
merce. I also find in one of the Lancashire pedi- 
grees, meotioD made of the Faringtons of Worden, 
Werden, or Wearden. 

But, upon this genealogical question, we do not 
appear to possess suiGcient data for a decision. 

A proof is afforded us, from the Lichfield cartu- 
lary, that although the manor of Manchester was 
alienated to the abbey of Dore, John la Warre 
reserved to himself the patronage of the church. 

j 4. ADAHDS DE AEDBNA, BECTOB OF ASBTON. 

Adamus de Ardena is registered as rectoir of 
Asfaton between the yean 1305 and 1324} but 



In the abote iotereeting deed, wherein a bar- 
gage is conveyed to a chaplain of Haucbeeler, John, 
the son of Richard de Ardena, fbr the nim of eight 
marks, information u acquired of the names of 
certain manorial officers, oa weR m at certain !»• 
habitants of the town. Bat the moat remarkable 
circumstance is, that although the manor of Man- 
chester was then alienated to the abbey of Dare, 
John la Warre should have had the title of lord 
of Manchester given lo him. 

A^iii,~-from other documenls (esamined by 
the Kev. F. R. Runes), of the dales of the 10th, 
15th, and 19th of Edward the Seeoad, we learn 
that Richard, son of Hugh de Myht^ates, was 
chaplain of Mandieater. 

§6.' 

Roger la Warre was a brave soldier, seldom d>> 
sent from the field of glory, or from the councils 
of bb sovereign. In the 8lh of Edward the Se- 
cond, he had summons lo repair with horse and 
arms to Newcastle-Dpon-Tyne, there to restrain 
the incursions of the Scots. In 1320 (I4tb of 
Edward the Second), he ended a most honourable 
and active life. Hb arms are thus recorded: — 
Gules, sem6e of cro« crosslets, a lion nnpant 
argwiU 

With the exception of Roger la Warred son 
and heir, there may, perbqw, be some little oh- 
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scurity regardinff some of his immediate deseen- 
danU. That Uie ancient house of Wares of 
Heitereombe> in SomeneCshire» descend from him 
there is no doubt. According to Harris, in his edi- 
tion of Ware^ works, another branch was ckdmed 
by Sir James Ware (the historian of Ireland). 
This was, probably, from Nicholas de Ware, temp. 
Edw.I. 

§ 7. THB SAEL OF LANCASTBB's SBVOLT AOAIN8T 

THB KINO. 

In the 4tb of Edward the Second (1310-11), 
the marriage of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the 
eldest son and immediate successor of Prince 
Edmund, with Alice, sole daughter of Henry de 
Liacy, Eari of Lincoln, had transferred the castles 
and lands belonging to this ancient family, includ- 
ing estates in Blackbumshire and other parts of 
Lancashire, to the house of Lancaster. The Earl 
of Lancaster having immediately afterwards en- 
tered into a conspiracy with various noblemen 
agamst Piers de Gaveston, and sulnequently against 
the king, for having sanctioned an injustice of Hugh 
de Spencer, who succeeded to the Gascon as tne 
king^s fiivourite, civil ruptures ensued, which, per- 
haps, raged nowhere so hotly ss in the county of 
Lancaster. In the mean time, Adam de Banistre, 
with a numerous band of adherents, invaded the 
lands of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, but was de- 
feated near Preston with a great loss of life. The 
victors then plundered the dwellings of the subdu- 
ed followers of Banistre, particularly in the hundred 
of Lajland, and caused the houseless inhabitants to 
resort to begging, or to plunder, for their precari- 
ous means of subsistence. Eventually, in the 15th 
of Edward the Second ri32l-2), the Earl of Lan- 
caster was defeated and beheaded. 

§ 8. THB CIVIL AMD BCCLB8IA8TICAL DI8TBAC- 
TION8 PRBVAtLINO IN LAN0A8HIBB AT THIS 
TIMB. 

I^ncashire had never before suffered from so 
many internal distractions as during this period. 

The first cause of these had been the discoursge- 
ment given to peaceful industry, by the demand of 
men ror the Scottish wars. The land was then 
teeming with an important class of freeholders, 
named yeomen, the term having been derived, as 
I have already shewn, from the distinction given 
to such domestics as were retained for the especial 
purpose of defending their mssters, whom they 
now accompanied to tne battle-field against Scottish 
or French foemen. The honourable occupation 
thus allotted to English yeomen had advanced 
them an important step in the social scale. Al- 
though they were inferior to free tenants of good 

M 



birth, between whom a strong line of demarkation 
was intended to be drawn, yet they were superior 
to bondage tenants, synonymous with tenants at 
will, or tenants in villein socage. It was in the 
circumstance of dress and accoutrements that the 
yeoman differed from the free tenant, who had 
family claims to gentility, by which he became 
entitled to bear arms. The yeoman fought on 
foot, and, in the place of steel body armour, 
which would not only be too ponderous for him, 
but would even confound all gentilitial distinc- 
tions, he was clad from top to toe in a garb formed 
of a capull hide, or horse hide, difficult of pene- 
tration, while, at his side, he wore a sword and 
dagger, and also carried with him a bow and qui- 
ver. This is evident, from the account given of 
the << wight yeoman" in the ancient ballad of Robin 
Hood : — 

A iword and dagger he wore by his side. 

Of many a man the bane ; 
And he was dad in his capvll hide, 

Top and tall and mayne. 

And, affain, in the costume of the popular free- 
booter himself, who was a yeoman, it is added : — 

Robin did doff his ffown of green* 

And on Sir Guy be did it throw ; 
And he pat on that capnll hide 

That dad him from top to toe. 
The bow, the arrows, and little horse 

Now with me I will bMr, 
For I will away to Bamesdale, 

To see how my men may fibre. 

Such were the yeomen in the time of Edward 
the Second, many of whom, in their impatience 
for a continuation of the scenes of plunder and de- 
vastation to which they had been inured in the 
course of Scottish wars, became, in the language 
of the proclamations issued forth, <' notorious 
thieves, to the injury of the peace and the danger 
of the property of their well-disposed neighbours." 
This state of aemoralisation had been increased by 
the ineffable disdain which the yeomen had gradu- 
ally acquired towards the vulgarity of peaceful 
occupations. Accordingly, in sallying forth, ac- 
coutered in their distinctive garb, from stirring 
campaigns to the dull monotonous quiet of tillers 
of the land, they exchanged habits of husbandry 
for an organised state of outlawry, resembling that 
of their ideal prototypes of Sherwood Forest. 

Instar Robin Hood et senri 
Scarlet et loannis Parvi, 
Passim, sparsim, pecidantur, 
Cellis, sylris, deprwdantur. 

Dbvmkbh Bamast's Tbat 



Another cause of the civil insubordination which 
prevailed in Lancashire has been already described. 
Estates cultivated by villeins had failed in their 
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metns of support to keep pace with an increasing 
population. Notwithstanaing the stringency of 
the laws which enacted, that lords should be re- 
sponsible for the illegal acts of their bondsment if 
tney were in any degree cognizant of thein ; and 
that no one was to idlow his villein, or any other 
in his employ, to leave him until purged from all 
charges,— it so happened that every locality teem- 
ed with disorderly bodies of vagrants, committing 
numerous acts of lawless outrage. 

During this unparalleled state of anarchy, we 
find the Saxon system of mutual pledges resorted 
to, within which all reaiants were compelled to 
enrol themselves. Upon any individual being 
placed in decenna, that is, under the mutual re- 
sponsibility of ten householders, he could not 
withdraw himself when he chose. No one, also, 
of the age of fourteen, or above, could renuin in 
the realm above forty days, without being first 
Rwom to the king by an oath of fealty, and re- 
ceived into a decenna. Every clergyman, also, 
was obliged, upon admission into orders, to find 
twelve persons to be bound, or in bail for him, 
analogous to the pledges given by the laity in the 
court leet. 

The consequences of an infraction of the an- 
cient system of mutual pledges have not yet been 
described. Upon the failure of a pledge, the 
weapon and goods of a delinquent were to be 
taken in trust by his friends, and he was to be com- 
mitted to custody for forty days. If charged by 
the commonalty of the country with felony, he 
was required to depart the kingdom within forty 
days; — and if, in tne mean time, he should die, 
he was to be unrevenged. If he fled, after com- 
mitting a felony, excommunication followed, while 
the family of the offender, and even the decenna 
to which he belonged, might be amerced. Lastly, 
if any one harboured an outlaw, — lupiuum enim 
gerit caput, — or an excommunicated person, he 
might expiate the offence with loss of life and 
possessions. — [Merewether and Stephens, p. 609> 
614, &c.] 

'Fhe last cause of the disordered state of Lanca- 
shire may, perhaps, be referred to the ascendancy of 
military habits, whence the dull routine of a private 
life WIS rendered intolerable to such as had been 
inured to stirHng campaigns. Knights, squires, and 
yeomen, were promptly marshalled in the field of 
civil warfare, armed with swords, daggers, bows, 
and arrows, having been incited by the harangues 
of seditious priests, among whom was Robert de 
Cliderhou, parson of the church of Wisan, who 
preached before all the people, telling them that 
they were the liege men of tne Earl of Lancaster, 
and bound to assist him against the king. 



During these distractions, the privik^geaof 
tuary screened both ecclesiastics and laymen. S«ob 
was the influence of the cburchi thai mo edicts 
could be carried into effect capiible of m eelin g 
clerical disorders* excepi such as were tane^ iode* 
cisive, and suscqitible of evasion. Of Ikeee were 
the inert provisiooa of the act of 1315 [curcom- 
specte agatis], that the privilaee of sanctiiarv ahoakl 
not be denied to a derli who liad coofeesed Hslooy, 
and that if a clerk, fleeing to the churdi for felony, 
affirmed liimself to be a clerk, he should not be 
compelled to quit the realm, but, on yielding him- 
self to the law, should enjoy the priyil^e of the 
church, according to the laudable custom of the 
realm hitherto used >— lastly, that pemons actually 
abjuring the realm should be in the kingV peace 
while on the highway or in the church*-— [Tierney's 
ed. of Dodd*s Church History, voL i, p. 331, where 
the statute is given.] 

Insubordination liad, at length, attained its great- 
est height, and althoughi in ihe 17th of Edward the 
Second, a commission of array had iasued forth to 
pursue and arrest all assembl^gea of armed men, 
knights, and esquires, but more particularly yeenen, 
yet the interdict was despised, even though the 
prisons of Lancashire began to be filled with licea- 
tious inmates. 

The active minds of the yeomen, indignant at 
the feudal tyrannies from which they had in part 
emancipated themselves, and cominiserating the 
hard fate of husbandmen, who, while they ^tyUed 
with the plough," were still oppressed with the 
cruel restrictions imposed upon them by the con- 
dition of native villeinage, or by bondage tennres* 
—waging war also with the corrupt jnriBdictieB 
of high sheriffs, with the pride and avarice of abbots 
and archbishops, with the extortions exercised by 
the archdeacons, ordinaries, or other offioials of 
bishop' courts, while enforcing, under the awfiil 
penalty of excommunication, ihw dinws, tlfteir pto- 
curacy, their mortuaries, and other ecdeaiasticai 
dues, — ^being, likewise, still farther goaded by the 
odious laws of the chase, which, during the perio- 
dical visitations of famine whereby the land became 
fruitless, monopolised a great portion of arable 
ground^ which was thus withheld from the means 
of administering support to the starving fiunilies of 
toiling husbandmen, — these intolerable grievances 
incited to the haxardous profession of plundering 
the numerous forests of preserved deer, whether 
they belonged to rich barons and earls, or even to 
the lie^ sovereign, A hue and cry was raised, and 

Thsy wers o«tkw*d for VMuaoB, 
These yeomen every one. 

Yorkshire and I^ancashire afforded the most favou- 
rite fields of adventure for the exploits of Robin 
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Hood and his bold yeonumry, who, like the General 
Lady or Captain Kock of modem days, were no- 
thing more than ideal personi^es, embodied by 
vagrant minstreb in the form of ballads, and ex- 
preniQg the restlessness of the mind, that the ten- 
dencies of man's noble nature was not satisfied, — 
and that none of the illusions, which in the pro- 
fbmiilies of the human soul had hitherto slum- 
beredy were yet realised. 

They Torinhtre woods frequented much. 

Am LsocMhife abo. 
Wherein their praciisei were each 

That they wrought muckle woe. 

• * m • • 

In solid content together they liv'd 

With an their yedmen gay. 
They Uv'd by their haade, without aay lande, 

And 10 they did many a day. 

AirciBirT fiAjkLAD or Rosni Hood. 

§ 9. PXCUNB OF THJt OFFICB OF RURAL OBANS. 

The causes ta which the dedine of this office 
was attributable may be enumerated as follows: — 

Istf The ignorance of mnd deans in the canon 
lawsv— 2iidly, Their inability to resist the en- 
croachments of the citil power ;— and Srdly, The 
neoessiCy which subsisted of appointing churchmen 
of ffreater learning and influence, as, for example, 
■rohdeaoons, to execute the declining office. 

In considering these causes, I shall begin with 
the first of them, namely, the ignorance of deans 
rand in the principles and practice of the canon 
laws. 

The rules and laws which the church, as a society 
of Qiristtans, had from the second century com- 
Mtneed making in the form of provincial constitu- 
tions, or synodab, to which was stdded glossaries, the 
sentences of popes, summaries, and rescripts, &c. 
ftc«, began to be first collected about the early 
part of the twelfth century, and having been 
corrected by Gratian, a Benedicthie monk, were 
published tn England in the reign of Stephen. To 
thes^ was added a compilation of the decretals, 
or the canonical epistles, written by popes and 
aardtnab to deteraMUe any controversies, the first 
volume of which was published in the year 1226, 
and was appointed to be received for law ra all 
ecdesisiBtical courts, and to be read in the universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford. A second volume 
of the decretals was published and introduced into 
England in the year 1298, and a third in the 2nd 
of Edward the Second, 1306. These foreign 
canons sevetally obtamed in England the force of 
statutes, in aN cases in which they did not militate 
sgaiaat the prerogative of the king, or against the 
laws of the land. To this foreign portion of the 
jus canonicum was added thst which was purely 



English, consisting of the several laws and consti- 
tutions desigited for the government of the church, 
by the assent and confirmation of the kings of 
England, which were made at councils held at 
Oxford, London, Reading, Lambeth, and other 
places, from the time of William the First, but 
more particularly during the successive reigns of 
Henry the Third, and Edward the First and 
Second, under the direction of various legates of 
the pope and archbishops*— [See Dr. Hook's £c- 
clesias. Diet, in voce canon.] 

From this historical summary it will be evident, 
that in the reign of Edward the First and Second, 
a knowledge of the canon laws, as studied in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, beffan to be 
considered, in all courts Christian, as an indispen- 
sable qualification for the administration of justice. 
As it was found, therefore, that, in the probates 
of wills and in matrimonial pleas, or causes, the 
deans rural had frequently overstepped the limits 
of their office, the interference of canonists was 
judged necessary for the purpose of compelling 
them to keep within the acknowledged bounds of 
their proper jurisdiction. By these canonists the 
rural deans were pronounced to be unfit for their 
office; — ^they were << juris ignari.*' 

A second cause of the declining functions of 
^* deans rural* may be traced to the encroachments 
of the civil over the spiritual jurisdiction of the land, 
by which the most profound knowledge, skill, and 
subtlety, capable of being exercised by the well- 
disciplined canonist, became called into requisition. 
The cause of this state of spiritual jurisdiction was 
but too evident. The power of the court of Rome, 
in England, had begun sensibly to decline, and, as 
a consequence, the legates were under greater re- 
strsint. In proportion, therefore, to the diminution 
of the papal influence, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
became exposed to invasions made upon its privi« 
leges by the civil power, or by the king and civil 
magistracy, and thus the clergy were more and 
more drawn out of their own courts, and made sub- 
ject to civil inspection. An instance of the pre- 
vailing practice of staying such proceedings, as, in 
a former period, were brought before spiritual tri- 
bunals, is afforded in the charter of Manchester. It 
was there insisted upon, that all clerks who might 
contract debts in tne borough, which they were 
unwilling to discharge, should be arrested by the 
reeve, and brought before the portemanmote. 

During this jealousy Which prevailed in the public 
mind of the rights assumed by the church, all spiri- 
tual authority muat have soon ceased, if a remon- 
strance had not been made by the most influential 
churchmen, which, in the 9th of Edward the Second 
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(1315-16), led to fresh articles, sixteen in number, 
being drawn up, under the statute ** circumspecte 
agatis,* specifjrinff the cases in which the king^s in- 
terference or prohibition did not lie. Of these was 
the excommunication enjoined for laying violent 
hands on a derk, for which the offender might make 
a pecuniary compensation, while the amends for the 
peace broken was to be brought into the court of 
the kingH-or the penance for defamation, enjoined 
by prelates, which was also commutable by money. 
Other questions, thus adjusted, related to tithes, to 
the sentences of spiritual courts, to the levying of 
ecclesiastical distresses, corodies, and pensions, to 
the examination of clerks presented to benefices, 
and to the privileges of sanctuary, &c. &c, — [Tier- 
ney's ed. of Dodd, vol. i, p. 137, and App., p. 331, 
where the statute is given.] 

While these long contentions of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions were goinff on, notwith- 
standing the framing of articles intended as a barrier 
between the two powers, the deans rural were par* 
ticularly obnoxious to the government, as " falcem 
suam in alienam messem mittentes;'* — as encroach- 
ing upon the rights and privileges of the crown, 
and intermeddling with matters temporal beyond 
their lawful jurisdiction, of which an instance has 
been cited by Mr. Dansey, wherein they even pu- 
nished by imprisonment in a county gaol, in addition 
to the ecclesiastical penalty of excommunication. 
^ To this wanton and undue exercise of authority, it 
was high time that wholesome restrictions should 
be placed. 

The third and last cause of the limitation of 
the decanal authority may be readily anticipated. 
It was the necessity which ensued of appomting 
churchmen, of greater learning and influence, to 
execute the declining office. Accordingly, in 
the language of a too indulgent apologist. Dr. 
Kennett, '*then began the canonists to pretend 
themselves the only fit ministers in all courts of 
Christianity, and, under this character, insinuated 
themselves into the £ivour and council of the 
bishops, and so obtained the new titles of arch- 
deacons, officials, and chancellors, and then run 
down the rural deans for men of ignorance and in- 
capacity, that they might the more easily invade all 
the power and profits of their office." In the dio- 
ceses of most parts of England, the functions of the 
dean rural were in some degree absorbed in those 
of the archdeacon. ** The archdeacons,** adds 
Kennett, ** by the advantage of a personal attend- 
ance on the bishop, were by him intrusted to exa- 
mine and report some causes, and, by degrees, were 
commissioned to visit the remoter parts of the dio- 
cese, and so to exercise some other judicial power; 



till, under the bishop's fiavoor and protection, they 
encroached upon the rights and jurisdiction of the 
deans, getting first ao vcendant, and, at last, by 

Seserijption, a superiority of office.*— {See Hone 
ec. Rur. voL ii, p.' 103-5, from which these cita- 
tioos are given.] 

By this archidiaeonal intrusion, the primitive 
constitution of niral diapters was in every dioeese 
altered, wrhile, in some localities, it was eventoaKy 
dissolved. To thb gradual extinetion« however, of 
the functions of deans rural, those of the archdea- 
conry of Chester, within which was the conjoined 
deanery of Manchester and Blackburn, may form 
an exception. The ancient authority to which the 
dean of Manchester laid claim over the ten parishes 
intrusted to his supervision, was, no doubt, greatly 
curtailed, and even cramped by the overwhelming 
ascendancv of archidiaeonal supervision, yet still it 
was considerable. It owed its survival, no doubt, 
to the vast extent of the archdeaconries of Chester 
and Rrchmond, and to their distaiiee frt>m the epis- 
copal see of Lichfieldi Hence, a delegation of 
power to the two archdeacons, as well as to the 
rural deans acting nnder them, was considered in- 
dispensable to the discipline and well-being of the 
diocese. 

The offices still remaining to be exercised by the 
rural dean of Manchester may now be stated ^— 

Of these, the first was the probate of wills. Dr. 
Newton [as cited by Mr. Dansey, from the M& 
ledger book penes R^st. Dioces. Cestr. W. Ward] 
deemed the testamentary jurisdiction of- decanal 
ordinaries so ancient in the diocese of Chester, as 
to be protected ''by prescription, limitation, ex^ 
ception, and custom.* 

The prescriptive testamentary jurisdiction of the 
deans rural of the diocese of Chester was, on the 
28th of October, 1652, pronounced by Sir Robert 
Wiseman to be as follows: — ^* The probates of wills 
when the estate is under forty pounds, the wills of 
knights and clergymen excepted ^---calling for in- 
ventorys and accounts;— granting administrations^ 
the estate being under the same valuer— and as- 
signing curations for the ends aforesaid.** 

A second prescriptive office of the deans rural, 
according to Sir Robert Wiseman, was, ''proceed- 
ing against all ecclesiastical offences and friylings 
(except adulterys and incest)i enjoining penances 
and mflicting ecdesiastical censures, and doing 
such matters as are necessary dependencies upon 
the premises.** 

"All which," adds Sir Robert, "is to be limited 
to the compass of the said deanryes, and to be 
extended no fiirther.**— [Horn Dec. Ror., vol. ii, 
p. 77.] 
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A third office of the same ninl deens, which 
long suryived the extinction of these functionaries 
in other parts of England, was, to collect the 
synodals, pensions^ and other does belonging to 
the bishop^See GastreU's Notitia Cestr: edited 
by the Rev. F. R. Raines, toL i, p* 27.] 

We are, lastly, made acquainted, from the MS. 
ledger book of the diocese of Chester, that the 
rural deans, who previously to the year 1200 were 
removable at the will of their archdeacon, sub- 
sequently came to hold the office for life.— [Hon» 
Dec. Rur., vol. ii, p. 409*] 

§ 10. SDBVBY OP THB BARONY, AND MANOB OP 
MANCBBSTBB, A.D. 1322. 

During the reigns of Edward the First and Se* 
cond, the government had not only suppressed the 
creation of any new manors, but haa kept up a 
jealous surveillance over such as subsisted. In the 
year 1296, the borough and hundred of Salford,as 
held by the Earl of Lancaster, had been surveyed, 
and the profits of the lands of various townships care* 
fully estimated, together with the rents of the town, 
including the toUage, stallage, hrm of the water 
mill, assise, and the produce ** of a toft near the 
bridge,* amounting altogether to the sum of £40 6s. 
— rSatnes's Lancashire, vol. ii, p. 143-4.] 

The survey of the barony of Manchester followed 
in the year 1322. It has fortunately been pre- 
served by Kuerden among his M8S. in the Chetnam 
Library. As much of the information already given 
relative to the history of the barony and manor of 
Manchester has been derived lirom this document, 
whi^ induded the retrospective notice of customs, 
however remote they might have been in their 
origin, little more now remains for me than to no- 
tice the seneral nature of its contents. We learn 
from it tne knight^ fees contained within the ba- 
rony, — the laws of ihe court baron,— and the regu- 
lations of the forests appropriated to the chase. 
These have been already explained. 

Of other particulars contained in the eztenta 
manorii, a brief notice will be sufficient. 

In describing the agricultural features of the 
barony, the survey makes the usual distinction of 
forests, woods, moor or moss, meadow land, pasture 
and arable land, and it enumerates fisheries and 
mills. It explains particularly the bounds of the 
manor of Manchester, as included within the barony, 
and it conveys curious information relative to the 
condition of Uie town, or borough. 

And, first, with regard to the agricultural state 
of the barony:— The woods were at Kuerdley, 
Alport, Blakelegh, and Horewich (each already 
described), at Bradford, and at Heton Norris^— 
Under the heads of moor and turbary, these were 



to be found at Kuerdley, Openshagh, Haremoss, 
Whitmoss, Bromihurst, Halmoss, Hetonmoss, and 
Chatmoss, the last of which was shared with the 
lords of Barton, Astley, Workedly, and Bedford : 
—Waste and pasture land were to be found at 
Curmeshal, Denton, Wilderhurst, Newplecke, Bro- 
mihurst, Pullegrenes, &c.: — Of meadow land, little 
is mentioned; there was some at Aldport, Brad- 
ford, &c: — Arable land subsisted in tne greatest 
quantity near Manchester, as might reasonably be 
expected, of which there was near one thousand 
seven hundred acres; other cultivated sites re- 
ferred to were at Barton, Heton Norris, Bryde- 
shagh, Openshagh, &c.-«A few privileges and 
customs are also mentioned; as, for instance, at 
Heton Wood and Moss,- belonffing to Heton 
Norresi where the tenants, who neld in fee by 
charter, had "housbote and haybote* out of the 
lords' liberties. 

Of fisheries, — the baron's right in the manor of 
Manchester extended upon both sides of the Irk 
and the Gorebrooke, but the Irwell is described as 
dividing the lord's demesnes firom Salford, whence 
the fishery on the Manchester side (piscaria sepe- 
ralis) was named <<a several fishery." Other seve- 
ral fisheries were at Barton, extending from Barton 
ford to Frith ford, and at Heaton-on-the-Mersey 
to the middle of the river from Grimesbotham 
up to Ditesbury. At Kuerdley, also, there was in 
the Mersey a several, or divided fishery, that is, a 
fishery divided between two or more proprietors, 
being confined to the side and lensth of the baro- 
nial lands. Upon the river with which it was 
watered, were placed kiddles,-— by which term was 
meant a dam, or wear, with a narrow cut in it 
wherein pots were laid for the capture of fish. 

From Barton ford to Frith ford, the lord had 
four ferries on the Irwell. 

Of mills, — there was one at Kuerdley, turned 
by a rivulet of water which came from the moors 
and woods, and a windmill. There were, also,- 
mills at Gorton, Barton, Heaton Norres, and 
Manchester. 

In the next place, the document, in confining 
itself to the town of Manchester, regarded as the 
chief seat of an extensive manorial district com- 
prised within the barony, most minutely lays down 
the boundaries of the same,— not a town, not a river, 
stream, hike, clough, moss, hedge, pale, orchard, or 
road, being omitted. In avoiding numerous details, 
the boundary line might be more generally stated- 
to commence at the Brendorchar^ called Walle- 
grenes, between Aldport and the rectory of Mui- 
chester. It then followed the course of the Irwell 
to Boaseldou, near Strangeways, in a direction 
between the Muaies and Blacklach. Thence to the 
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middle of the Irkot to Coldwallerclou* to the (op 
of Oxewally between Bfancbesler and Burghtown, 
to the Lowecasten* and bj the middle of the stream 
of the Irke, to Akerentoa. The Griaebroke was 
next followed, ai well as the pales of Blakel Parkf 
and the track between Notenurst and Rinthnrst 
Moss, as far as Bradleybrucke, between Clayton 
and Oldham. The course then led to the bounds 
of Ashton-under-line, along the river Tame to 
Redish, to certain turf pits between Heton and 
Reddish, to the confluence of the Tame and Mer- 
sey, to the course of the Mersey, to Stretford 
Broke, and thence to Menshellach, Whittenton 
Clou, bounds of Chorleton, to the stream of the 
Cornebroke, and thence, between the manor of 
Hulme and Trafford, to the middle of the Irwell, 
to Over Aldport, the Brendorchard, and Manches- 
ter, — whence we started. 

Some few particulars regarding the state of the 
town may next be noticed. 

In the time of Thomas Greslet, the old mill 
situated in the fosse to which the street named the 
Old Mitigate led, appears to have been deserted, in 
the place of which toe burgesses resorted to a mill 
turned by the river Irke, to which a long lane con- 
ducted, — still named from its greater extent " The 
Long Millgate.* 

The obligation to grind at the newer mill was 
imoerative not only on the burgesses and tenants 
of Manchester, but also on the hamlets of Ardwick, 
Openshagh, Curmeshale, Moston, Notehurst, 60- 
therswicke, and Ancotes. The toll was the six- 
teenth part with this exception, — that the lord of 
Moston was hopper free to the twentieth grain. 

There was also a fulling mill on the Irke, and a 
common oven near the lord's court, at which, by 
custom, every burgess was required to bake. 

The markets of Manchester were held every 
Saturday. A fair was appointed from the vigil of 
Saint Matthew the Evaneelist, until the morrow of 
the same feast during Uiree entire days. From 
fairs and markets, the annual worth in toll, stallage, 
&C., was £6 13s. 4d. 

In the rental of Manchester we find rendered 
annually, one nag, or palfrey, one ** sparhawk,* one 
pair of spurs, two knives without sheathes, two 
cloves, and three pair of gloves, said to be together 
worth forty-one shillings and seven pence.^ — [Ano- 
ther account says one clove only, and makes the 
summary forty shillings and seven pence.] — The 
payment at the feast of Saint Matthew was twelve 
pence; at Christmas £8 4sc Old.; at Easter one 
dov^; at Saint John the Baptist^sday £10 12s. 8d.; 
and At Michaelmas £8 Ids. O^d. 

Altogether, Manchester rendered yearly £37 
J 7s. Ojd. 



Such was the manorial slate of Manchester after 
the inhabitants had divers civil immunities gua- 
ranteed to them by the late charter of TluMBas 
Greslet. Instead of remaining oppressed with 
feudal restrictions, bordering upon those of vil- 
leinage, and only differing from them in the law« 
worthy immunities enjoyed under the view of 
frank pledge, the burgesses of Manchester had at 
length acquired the boasted righto of the Eii|iish 
freeman, whidi resolve themselvea into the fouow* 
log summary : — 

The English freeman derived his political and 
civil state, which assuredly was not that of an un- 
qualified freedom, from the circumstances of birth, 
marriage, and absence from any base services in- 
compatible with the freedom which had imparted 
a glory to his name. But he was restrained to a 
fixed residence, and was, thereby, distinguished 
from such as wandered about from place to place 
without having given in their pledges, or having 
been sworn to their allegiance, and who, in strict- 
ness of language, were vagrants, outlaws, or ** broken 
men." He was, in the next place, required to be 
law-worthy; that is, he was punished if after twelve 
years of age he did not submit to the jurisdictioB ai 
some hundred, decenna, or borough, when he was 
required to be put under pledge, and to be charged 
by oath to abide the law. And, lastly, he was 
required to contribute to the public charges, by 
Paying, with all other freemen, his scot, and by 
taking his share in the public burdens, or lot, that 
is, by serving, in his turn, in the wars, by keeping 
watch and ward, and filling in siiocesien the public 
offices which were required for the state generaUy* 
or locally for the borough where he might reside* 

§ 11. ADAM DB SOUTHWICK, RKCTOR OF MANCHB8- 

TKB, A.D. 1323. 

In the list of institutions frffn the cartulary of 
the bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, we have 
the following record : — 

^ R«SMniliiltictolriOft]frBlMlOB\ 

Ibis. 
ISBSL Id llilir IT Mimnifri Aiwiiw On llmilliwlili Clalw 

Pitr. OoiniiuM JoluiuiM U Wan, MXlm> 

Dr. Ormerod has kindly given me the following 
information relative to this rector :-* 

"Adam de Suthwick was presented by Prince 
Edward in 1317 ta the rectory of Rostherne after 
the death of Roger Venables, receiving possession 
in the person of John Suthwick, rector of Bangor. 
^HarL MSS. 2071, p.. 157.' 

The value of the rectory in 1322, the year pre- 
vious to the institution of Adam de Southwick« will 
be found in the extenta manorii of this date >— 

** The church of Manchester, worth two hundred 
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markty b at the lord's presentation, to which the 
Lord John de hi War now fa»t presented John de 
Cnerdeny who having been instituted in the same, 
powesses the endowoMBt, consisting of eight bur- 
gases in Manchester, and the towns of Newton 
and Kermonshoknt with the meadows* woods* pas- 
tores^ and other appurtenances." — [See extract 
liron Kuerden,apud Baines's Lane, voLii, p. 188.] 
About this tioM, 1305, we find that the Stranffe- 
ways held some land inDenesgate, by paying twelve 
pence per annum to the rector of Manchester. 

§ 12. SYMON DB BARNB8LBY, RBCTOB OP A8BTON, 

A.D. 1324. 

In Vernon's extracts is the following transcript 
of this entry: — 



R«Qter. FftUtML CftQwof TMrnnoy. 

idttBtfMi- DonlaM lae la p. m. Adnn da Ar- 
kar.Aoolyto. Wan^MilM. dnAiat.BMt. 

in an extract which he has given from the 
MS& relative to this rector, names him 
Craneslegh^— *'Eoclesia de Ashton subter lineam 
valet 40 marcas et est de presentadone domini ad 
Quam dominus nunc ultimus presentavit Symonem 
de Craneslegh dericum qui nunc institutus possidet 
ipsam dotalam.'— [HarL MSS. Cod. 2085, fo. 416, 
apud Baines's Lanc^ toL ii, p. 188 and 538.] 

From this extract it appears, that the church of 
Ashton, which, in 1292, was valued at fifteen marks, 
was now worth forty. 

§ 13. TAB *< JBBII8ALBM LAND^ OP ASHTON. 

Among the various lands in Lancashire which 
had been bestowed upon the order of knights 
templars, were some in the manor of Ashton. 

During the jealousv which subsisted between the 
ecclesiastical and dvil authorities, the people took 
no inactive part, being the most inveterate against 
the religious orders, now no longer popular, the 
riches of whom had greatly increased, owing to the 
vast endowments bequeathed them by opulent 
landed proprietors. In 1312, the order of knights 
templars, tnrough the means of the archbishop of 
Yora, had been suppressed, not in consequence of 
charges alleged against them, which had failed in 
proof, but in deference to popular opinion. The 
luiights were then, for the sake of their immediate 
relief and sustenance, planted in other monasteries. 

It was objected against these hostile proceedings, 
that the lands whidi had been granted by pious 
founders to defend Christianitv, to largely provide 
for the poor, and to pray for the souls of departed 
betteftetors« would, upon the dissolution of the 
order of kniflhts templars, revert by escheat to the 
king, or to the original granters. In order to avert 



this liability, a statute was framed by which the 
lands of the late order were bestowed noon the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, named Hospital- 
lers. — [Dodd's Church History, edited by Tiemey, 
vol. i, p. 138 and 332.] 

Mttcn uncertainty prevaib regarding the erifltnal 
donor of certain lanos in Ashton, known at a later 
period under the name of ^'Jerusalem land.* There 
was a Henry de Eston [Ashton-under-line?] hold- 
ing from the fiimily of Bumul, who is recorded to 
have given twentv acres of land to the hospital of 
Jerunlem. — [Baines's Lancashve, vol. iii, p. 496.] 
We find, however, in Ashton-under-line, though 
at a much later period [the 15th century], a iiree 
tenant of the name of Bardsley renting *'Uiis Jeru- 
salem land," for which the yearly tribute of a rose 
(valued at a penny) was paid to the lord of the 
manor, the profits of which were handed over hr 
the tenant for the support of the knights hospital- 
lers in the Holy Land, where the grand master of 
the order resided. The donation was at that time 
presented by a female, who went under the name 
of Elyn the Rose. — {Account of the manor of 
Assheton-under-line, by Dr. Hibbert.] 

CHAPTER IL 

THB MANOB OP MANCHB8TBB, ALIBNATBD TO THB 
ABBBT OP DOBB, IN HBBBPOBD8HIBB, BB- 
VBBT8 TO JOHN LA WABBB. 

Unless the alienation of the manor of Manches- 
ter, in fiivour of the abbey of Dore, had been for 
a term of years onlv, of which we have no his- 
torical evidence to adduce, it would not be difficult 
to assign the reason whv the grant should have 
been at this particular time reversed. Religious 
houses were tar more under the papal influence 
than under royal control, upon which account they 
were regarded by the civil government with parti- 
cular jealousy, but, independently of this circum- 
stance, the sums demanded by Edward from abbota 
and priors, under the form of talliage, for the lands 
held by them, were, if possible, evaded for the 
reason, that the cause of the Scots was befriended 
by the Roman see. 

There can be little doubt (hat motives such as 
these had dictated the fresh act by which John la 
Warre, in the 1 9th of Edward the Second (1325-6), 
held the manor of Manchester as an escheat from 
the abbey of Dort. The entry is as follows:— 

J^haoMi d« la Wan pn abbale oi ooBTMila 4U Don 

• • « « • 



And along with the manor of Manchester other 
possessions, in other counties, to a great extent, 
were stated as reverting to John la Warre, the 
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granter. Of these were parcels of a manor at 
Albriton in Salop, along with the adTOwson of the 
churchy the manors of Ewias Herald in the marches 
of Wales, of Swineshed and Wodeheved in Lin- 
colnshire, of Wykeware in Gloucestershire, and of 
Wakurleje in Northamptonshire. 

Such an escheat must have been a serious loss 
to the Herefordshire abbey. 

A year after this erent, John la Warre scquired 
an addition of lands from another source. 

Clarice, widow of Roger la Warre, one of the 
two coheiresses and eldest daughter of Sir John 
Tregozy possessed a moiety of yarious lands in 
Hereford, Wilts, Somerset, Salop, and Northamp- 
ton, which descended to her son John la Warre, 
who contended affainst a parliamentary decision of 
the lands, that he ought to have possessed the 
whole. After tedious proceedings at law, his mother 
died in the 20th of Edward the Second (1326-7), 
when he succeeded to the possession of the lands 
which had been assigned to him as his share. 

In 1327, Edward the Third ascended the throne, 
one of whose first acts was to reverse the attainder 
of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and to reinstate 
Henry, brother and heir of the said Thomas, in the 
possession of all the lands and lordships heretofore 
escheated*— [Baines's Lancashire, vol.i, p. 127-134 
and 279-] Among the manors reverting to the 
princely house of Lancaster was that of Salford. 

§ 1. THE RBMBOIBS ADOPTED TO QUBLL CIVIL 
DISTRACTIONS, AND THEIR SUBSIDENCE* 

It has been explained, that the greatest cause of 
the civil distractions of this period was the discou- 
ragement given to peaceful industry by the late 
demand of men for the Scottish wars. 

Edward the Third had procured enlistments by 
the arbitrary calls made by him upon counties, to 
supply the number of troops which he required. 
At length the parliament thought it expedient to 
limit the reauisition, and to proclaim, in discourage- 
ment of broken men seeking to be emploved in the 
wars, that no one should go out of his shire except 
when necessity required, or when there was a sud- 
den influx of strange enemies into the realm. Keep- 
ers of the peace were also appointed in each county 
to aid the sheriff in the hue and cry which were 
directed against all persons accused or suspected 
of evil, who were ordered to be pursued through 
town, through country, and through hundred. In 
aid of this tranquillizing object, the views of frank 
pledge acquired their greatest deffree of stringency. 
After the seneschal of the sheriff's tourn, or court 
baron, was sworui it was inquired. If all of the age 



of twelve years were in decenna? If all the resi- 
ants, or householders, had given in their pledges 
and were enrolled? If all the jurors who owed 
suit and service, — and if all the chief, or capital 
pledges, or dizetns, in assise of the king, haa ar- 
rived ? The cspital pledges, or grand jsry, were 
then chaived to inquirer^If the free tenants or 
freemen [the petty jury] were sworn? If all 
defaulters, absent, or not in decenna, had been 
amerced? If there were any king'lB villeins, or 
lord's villeins, who were fugitive, — ^who had not 
abided in their present station a year and a day, — 
or who were in some other view of frank pledge ? 
If there were any wanderers, or vagrants, and who 
were their harbourers or receivers ? If there were 
any clerks, knights, or others, and if not in decenna* 
of whose manupast they were ? If the watch had 
been duly kept? — The petty jury, or freemen, 
were, lastly, charged, upon oath, to declare the 
truth of any indictment, — and, if an injury had been 
committed within a year and a day, the offending 
party, if present, was to be immediately answerable, 
out, if not, the capital pledges were to see the 
complaint remedied. 

It is evident, that, by these measures, the greatest 
possible degree of efficiency was given to proceed- 
ings intended to diminish the number of outlaws 
rambling firom shire to shire, by bindins them to a 
fixed residence, and to their respective decennss. 

With the gradual suppression of this lawless state 
of society, alike involving the laity and clerks, — for 
the church at that time could furnish many Friar 
Tucks, — ^vre may now proceed to notice other inci- 
dents as well as changes, though of an ecclesiastical, 
rather than of a dvil character. 



§ 2. JOHN DB CLAYDON, RECTOR OF MANCHESTER, 

A.D. 1327. 

The following is the notice of the institution of 
John de Claydon :— 



>157. b 



,. lEdw.m. MaiioeilM-T** OftL Septambrls JohMUMt d« 

ClnraoB, Praa^jftar in pcnona TboniB d^ Wyto poit mortem Ad»- 
miae QjrUiwdEe nlttm: KMtorii. 



In addition to the above notice there was a dispen- 
sation of absence : — 

p ISJ. dtlnf LIB. m. 

Muioeatre- ^DiimDmtto <nm JolnaiM Bcetom eoolmte d« M«n- 
omter quod pomlf m sbMature ab «ooleria aoa pro tennino in, tA 
liMtinflpiip Domliil Wllltoiml Borte llUltia. 

The reason for thb permission of absence was, 
probably, akin to the great cause which led to the 
withdrawing of so many of the clergy, upon leave 
of absence, from their respecUve incumbencies. 
The cause, as I have stated, was the ignorance and 
want of education amonff the nobility and gentry, 
which, while it rendered Uiem unqualified to fill the 
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higher orden of the tttfce^ obliged the kine to as- 
ngn an offices of responaibility and tniat demand^ 
ing talenU for their fulfilment, to learned cleriu. 
Henee the ipeeial order which had appeared in. 
the year 1315, dhecting, that <<when clerks were 
occupied about the eicheiioer, ther should not be 
bound to keep rendence in their cnurcbes.* 

The encouragement thus given by the crown to 
the non-residence of the better educated descrip- 
tion of clerks was not lost upon earls, barons, or 
even knights* In the present instance it would 
appear, that John de Claydon, by a leaTe of absence 
granted him, was absohed from his charge of look- 
ing after the spiritual concerns of his parishioners/ 
with the view of filling some secuhu* office for the 
convenience of William Herle, knight. 

It may be conjectured that John de' Claydon, 
who, through Thomas de Wyke, was inducted by 
proxy into the living of Manchester, was of a 
&mily dwellinff in one of the central districts of 
England, as he appears to have possessed the 
manor of Woodheved [or Woodhead], not fiur 
from Magna Castrefon, in the county of Rut- 
land. 

In the 7th of Edward the Thmi, we find the 
following deed in which John de Claydon meets 
with mention &— 

Sciant ftc Nos Johannes de la Warre dominus 
de Mamceatria concesslmus Ricardo Ffiuic* et 
Cecilie uzori ijus unum dimidium bur^agil ^uod 
jacet juxta manerium nostrum, ftc Hiis testibus 
Domino Johanne de Claidone persona Mamcestrie 
Willielmo de 8to Mauro Johanne de Sallbrd Jo- 
hanne de Hulton Henrico Doterind et aliis Datum 
Mamcestrie die domtni j^oximo post festum Sancti 
Hillarii. 7 Edw. III^— (Trom a communication by 
the Rev. F. R. Raines.] 

John de Clavdon is also recorded (at an un- 
known date) to have enfeoffed John la Warre, and 
Jane his wifS^ of his manor of Woodhead, to be 
held for their lives by the service of a nmth part 
of a knight's fee from Henry, Earl of Lancaster; 
remainder to John la Warre, their sons and heirs 
of his body; remainder to the right heirs of John, 
son of Roger la Warre, for ever. — [See Escaet 21 
Edw. IILJ 

§ 3. TRB CLOMIAC MONABTBBIB8 8BIIBD INTO 
THB kino's HANIM, AND BBSTOBBD. 

Edward the Third commenced his reign by ma- 
nifssting decided opposition to the pretensions of 
the Roman see. He not only forbad the payment 
of Peter pence, which amounted to three nnndred 
marks a year, but he also seised upon the revenues 
of alien monasteries. Among the different mo- 
nastic establishments which, in the 4th of Edward 

N 



the Third ^1330-1), were represented before the 
king in parliament, were those of the Quniic rule, 
which, mm thur subjection to the head of the 
order in France, became seised into the kins^s 
hands as alien priories. Amonff these would be 
the cell of Kersall, belonging to tne Cloniac abbey 
of Lenton, in Nottinghamahire. 

It would appear, however, that, in consequence 
of a petition to parliament, some of these restric- 
tions were subsequently removed, and the houses 
made denisen. 

§ 4. THB INTRODUCTION OF PLBMISH MANUPAG- 
T0BIB8 INTO MANCHBSTBB. 

After the country had, in some d^ee, sur- 
mounted the effects of long and demorahsing wars, 
Edward fixed his attention upon the intemd state 
of the kingdom. Owing to his marriage with 
Phiiippa, daughter of the jBarl of Hainault, the in- 
tercourse with the Netherlands had so much in- 
creased, that the monarch, from his connexions, 
had found little difficulty in inducing the woollen 
doth weavers, the d vers, and fullers of Flanders, to 
come over and teach his subjects the mystery oi a 
craft, whereby they had not only enriched their 
own country, but had obtained a manufacturing 
celebrity which was the admiration of the world: 

Qui isgio in larrit vsitri non plena laboris? 

Fortunately lor the introduction of the indus- 
trial arts into England, a newer generation of yeo- 
men was sprinffinff up, alienated from predatory 
pursuits, which nad been chiefly caused by military 
nabits acquired during long campaigns, in con- 
nexion with the irritation arising from divers abuses 
in church and state, which were no less odious to 
the kinff than to his subjects. The intelligence 
which ue yeomen displayed, they, in part, owed 
to endowed schools and colleges, and when th^ 
betook themselves to occupations of trade as well 
as of agriculture, their extraordinary habits of 
diliffence rendered them apt pupils of Flemish 
craftsmen sent over to England, through the 
encouragement given them by an enli^tened 
monarch. 

Fuller [in his Ecclesiastical Dictionary] adds; 
that when the king had gotten this treasury of fo- 
reigners, he << bestowed them thorow all parts of 
the land, that dothinff thereby might be better 
dkpersed.*-^'' ^^PPY ^ yeoman's house,* he adds, 
<<into which one of these Dutchmen did enter, 
bringing Industry and wealth along with them. 
Such who came in strangers within doors, soon 
after went out bridegrooms and returned sons-in- 
law, having married the daughterB of their land- 
lords who first entertained them. Yea,, these 
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yeomeoy in whose houses they harboured, soon 
preceded gentlemen, gaining great estate to them- 
selves, arms and worship to their estates." 

In the introduction of the Flemish manu&ctories 
into Lancashire, as well as other parts of the realm, 
it is stated, that the woollen trade took root in 
Manchester, and that it thence spread along the 
district rising over the Yorkshire hills to the west, 
and the mountainous region of Rossendale and 
Pendle to the north $ — also that many Flemish 
emiffrants settled at Rochdale and at Bolton. — 
[Barnes's Lancashire, voL ii, p. 241, and vol. iii, 
p. 56.] 

Manchester and Salford had great occasion for 
this stimulus to trading industry. For, hitherto, 
these towns were regarded as so poor, that, in the 
talliages made for the Scottish wars, neither of 
these towns are mentioned in the returns to the 
king's exchequer. — [Baines's Lancashire, vol. i, p. 

327.] 

In connexion with this encouri^ement given to 
the kingdom, various national regulations, relative 
to free trading, bear the date of 1333. 

§ 6. THB NINTHS BBQDIRBD PROM THB PABI8H 
OF MANCHB8TBB IN 8UPPOBT OP THB WABS. 

We learn from the pre&ce appended to the 
parliamentary records, entitled ^'Nonamm inqui- 
sitiones in curia scaccarii temp. Regis Edwardi 
Tertii,* that, in a parliament held in the 14th of 
Edward the Third (1340), for the purpose of 
voting supplies for carrying on the wars of France 
and Scotland, there was granted to the sovereign 
the ninth lamb, the ninth fleece, and the ninth 
sheaf, lo be exacted for the two years next to 
come, to which all cities and boroughs became 
amenable, while a remission was made in fisvour of 
foreign merchants not dwelling in cities or bo- 
roughs, who were assessed in their ffoods and 
moveables at no more than a fifteenUu Upon 
this occasion the dergv, without waiting to be 
taxed, came forward and granted a tenth of their 
produce, which was regulated agreeably to Pope 
Nicholas's valor of 1292. 

In order to enforce this law of the ninths, an 
additional statute was passed in the vear followinff, 
namely, the 15th of Edward the Third, by whidi 
three commissions were issued. Of these, the 
first charged certain persons with the assessment 
and sale of the ninths and fifteenths. By virtue 
of a second commission, the same assessors and 
venditors were authorised to assess the articles 
levied according to Pope Nicholas's vaulation, — on 
which computation, the ninth of the corn, wool, 
and lambss exigible in 1340, was considered as 
of equal worth with the tenth of such titheable 



commodities as had been subjected to the ac- 
tual levy of a tenth in the previous valor of 1292, 
named the ^verus valor.* By a third commission 
it was ordered, that, in case the value of the 
ninth should prove less than the taxation of Pope 
NichoWs valor, there should be levied no more 
than the fair value of the ninth. 

Agreeably to these instructions, the venditors 
and assessors, in their inquisition, took the oaths 
of parishioners, by which the true value of the 
ninth of com, wool, and lambs was described, in- 
cludinff such as belonged to abbeys, priories, or to 
any other religious corporation ;--4he same being 
compared with the ^verus valor,* and the causes, 
if any, assigned, why the ninth did not amount 
to the sum of the former valuation. Of such 
causes, was the greater exposure of certain parishes 
in the north to the devastations of an invading 
enemy. But besides the valuation of com, wool, 
and lambs, there was occasionally included other 
articles, of which was the Dos, or glebe of the 
church, the tithe of hay, &c. 

This tax fell hard upon the clergy, who, having 
voluntarily consented to render themselves amena- 
ble to the ancient tax of the church, were now 
assessed and taxed to the ninth, — both assessments 
having been collected. 

In the county of Lancaster, the assessors and 
venditors of the ninth of sheaves, lambs, and 
fleeces, consisted of the abbot of Fumeys, Ed- 
mund de Neville, Richard de Houghton, and John 
de Radecly ve. Of the result of the inquest which 
was made of the wapentake of Salford, the follow- 
ing is the report : — 

WAPEnTAORmC SB BALFOBD. 

loanisiUo Wapentadui ds SaUbrd capta apad IVeston 
di« iovii proximo ante fertnm nneti Mathio ApostoU 
anno regit r«gni R«gis Edwwdi tsrcii k eonqnarta ^ninto 
decimo coram Abbata de Fonnieyi et lociis niis ad mqni- 
rendum de vero valore nonamm et quintedecime per dooi 
annoi domino Regi ooncemmm in comitatn Laacaatrie 
aMgnatie per aaeramentum Johennb de A— to n Henriei 
de Trafford Henriei de Workedegh Adame de Hnltoo 
Johannii de Hnlton Roberti de Trafford Ricardi de Rad- 
dyf Johannii de Aynesivorth Adame de Hepwood Adame 
de Leme Johannis de Heton Roberti de Pilkyngton Ricardi 
de Redithe Roaeri de Pylkyn^n Johannii de Trafford 
et Rogeri de Wettle|^. Qm jnrati et le^nititi per «cra- 
mentom mram de vero vakvre none gariMram yaUarom et 
agnorom provenientinm de iingiilii parochiii dicti wapen- 
tachii de prime anno dictonim duorum annomm et de 
ceterii q[nibaidam articnUi tangentibw ipMm nonam ao 
de vero valore ijaintedecime partii bonormn mobilivB 
mercatomm et aliomm hominum ezceptione dvitatnm ei 
bnrgomm de agricaltnra non viventinm dicnnt per Mtcra- 
mentum mum qnod non rant in dicto wnpentachio aUijiia 
civitai neqoe burgi nee mertbtorei leu alii hominei oni de 
qnintadecima delMant raepondere Dicnnt edam qnod rant 
decern ecdeeie parochialee in eodem wapeatadiio viddicrt 
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•fcWft d« IhiBOMtr' da M iddton da Bory d« Flyzton dt 
Radadyf do AwKrtan da Prwtwyclio de Bolton de Racho- 
dal do Eodoa. 

In this documentf the ninths of the several 
parishes contained within the wapentake of Salford 
are stated at length. But» in confining ourselves 
to the assessment of the parish of Manchester, 
with which this history is exdusivelj concerned, 
it may be previously expedient to remark, that, in 
the verus valor of 1292, the church of Manchester 
was rated at £53 6s. 8d^ or eighty marks. 

The ninths of the year 1^0 were, however, 
founded on an assessment reduced from eighty to 
about thirty-five and a half marks: — 

■OGSJBSIA urn MAVNCBSrm'. 

Qns tazatw ad iiij— xx nr [octagbta naroas] mida nona 
garbamm veUenun ot a^ponun parochie eiaidem juxta 
verum valorem valet ix mr [Dovem marcatj vode villata 
da Manncestar^ ret* de [raepondere debet] xzij mr Salford 
cam Barghtoan de [debe|n In' Chetham de' x* Hahne 
jaxu MaoDcertr^ de X* Choriaton da x" Stratford de 
xlvif viii' Redwyche da lij iiii^ 

In the same docoment the assessment of Ashton 
parish is reduced from fifteen to eight marks ^— 

Ecdeda de Aihetoo taxatar ad xv mr nona gariMram 
vellaram at agnoram parochie ajoidam jaxta vanun valo* 
rem valet viti mr viii' X* de q[aioaa A«iieton rei*. 

By a comparison of this estimate with that of 
the verus valor of Pope Nicholas, it will be evi* 
dent that the ninth fell hr short of what might 
have been. expected. The cause of this defidca* 
tion is unexplained. It had less a reference to the 
devastatiooa of Scottish invaders, than to the dvil 
diatractiona of Lancashire, which for many years 
had interfered with the labours of the husbanaman. 
With the assessment of the pariahes of the wapen* 
take of Salford, the commissioners were dissatiafied, 
and refrised to accept the amount without the royal 
sanction :^- 



Dicti jarati mdlam eanMbn awignare vdoannt qvara 
dicta Doaa non attin^t ad nuamae taiannn diefaram 
ecdetiamm ideo dicti Abbas et locii sni proteetati eoat 
quod emnniai predictas jaratai coram eoi pretentatoi alio 
modo son aeceptareat ain qmitanui dombas Rex et ejus 
coDitiiam eat duxwtit aeceptendao. 

§ 6. THB DBANBRY OP MANCHBSTBR IS 8BPA- 
' BATBD PBOM THAT OF BLACKBURN. 

In .the verus valor of 1292 we learn, that the 
^decanatosde Mancester et Blackburn* coinprised 
the fottdwinff ten parishes: — Manchester, £ccles, 
.Prestwich, Bury, Aliddleton, Rochdale, Ashton, 
Flixton, Blackburn, and WhaJIey. 

Four, yeara afterwards, the monastery, of Stan- 
Jawe was reonoved to WhaUey, one consequence of 
which was, the .jwparation ai the churches con- 
tained within the wapentake of Blakeburn from 



those of the deanery of Manchester, — which dea- 
nery henceforth comprised no churches except 
those to be found within the wapentake of Salford. 

Thus, while the churches of WhaUey and Black- 
bum were withdrawn from the Manchester dea- 
nery, they formed, along with the church of 
Rybbcestr* and the church of Chypyn, the assem- 
blage appertaining to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Bkkeburn, which, in 1340, became subject to 
the assessment of the ninths. 

Upon the latter occasion we also learn, that the 
deanery of Manchester comprised the following 
ten churches, viz^ of Manchester, Middleton, Bury, 
Flixton, Radcliffe, Assbeton, Prestwich, Bolton, 
Rochdale, and Eccle^, and that the two parishes 
which, in the place of Blakeburn and WhaUey, 
were admitted within the Manchester decad, were 
those of Radcliff and Bolton. 

§ 7. JOHN, SON OP JOHN LA WABRB, BARON OP 
MANCHB8TBB, PRBDBCBASBS HIS PATHBB. 

John, son of John la Warre, baron of Man- 
chester, in the 18th of Edward the Third, a.d. 
1 339-40, predeceased his fiither. He had married 
Margaret, dauffhter of Sir Robert de Holland, 
who founded the priory of Benedictine monks at 
Holland, in the parisli of Wigan.— [Gregson's 
Lancashire, p. 196.] 

After his death certain manors in Northampton, 
Salop, Hereford, and Sussex, including Isefield, 
whicn had been settled upon him by Uie &ther, 
reverted to the granter. 

John la Warre, the younger, left for issue Roger 
la Warre, who, a little before his Cither's death, 
had been married to Elisabeth, daughter of Adam, 
the third Baron de WeUes, by whom he had a son 
named John, who would be a great-grandson of 
the present baron. 
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Third!/, Oithwino, nAiriadto Sir Werlae lattmer. Lord Lattnur, 
of Bn^Biokei. 

§ 8. THB MILITABY BXPLOIT8 OP JOHN LA WABBB, 
BABON OP MANCHBSTBB. 

On the 13th of June, 1340, John la Warre ac- 
companied the fleet of two hundred and fifty sail 
of ships, commanded by the kinff in person, when 
he met with the enemy's navy in the harbour of 
Sluys. This was the most galunt fight ever known 
in thoae seas, giving a fatal blow to the French 
navy. The English archers were the. most con- 
spicuous in the fight. 

In 1342, the baron of Manchester bore a part 
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in the fruitleaB campaiffn which Edward undertook 
against the French, who were the allies of Soot- 
land. The siege of Nantes, in which John la 
Warre aided, was changed into a blockade. The 
two armies wintered near each other without risk- 
ing an^ general emgement, until, through the 
mediation of Pope Clement the Sixth, a truce was 
agreed upon. 

§ 9« OXNBRAL 8TATB 07 BUBAL DBANBBIXS IN 

THB TBAB 1342. 

In consequence of the introduction of func- 
tionaries superior to rural deans, particularly of 
ardideaoonsy to overrule the secular and spintual 
concerns of each decanate, the office of the rural 
dean was still fiurther declining. ''In ordinary 
deaneries,* remarks Mr. Danson, ''the respective 
archdeacons had so cramped the authority of rural 
deans, that there was no great solemnity in ap- 
pointing men to execute the declining office, com- 
monly bestowed by verbal nomination and tradition 
of the seal.* 

It has been also remarked, by the same author, 
that at this time, aj>. 1342, so ill were the deanery 
sessions supported, that when they were convenea, 
but feeble exertions were made to find entertain- 
ment for the dean and his retinue, whence the 
decree of Archbishop Stratford, that "all chapters, 
for the future, should be celebrated in the more 
eminent places of the jurisdictions and deaneries, 
or, at least, where victuals might be purchased by 
all; and that officials and other ministers of the 
deans, at such celebrations, and all other acts which 
they exercised instead of their nrincipals (as in- 
ouests on the vacancies of benences), should per- 
rorm what concerned them at the expense of such 
of their principals." — [Horn Dec. Rur., vol. ii, 
p. 13.] 

To a certain degree, however, as I have before 
noticed, the deaneries contained within the arch- 
deaconry of Chester, among which was that of 
Manchester, exhibited a hi less declining state of 
authority and influence. While in most dioceses 
a great complaint was made not only of the moral 
irregularities of the dean rural, but even of the 
apparitor, who was named "animal tantum ratio- 
nale* [Horn Dec Rur., vol. i, p. 384-5], a salutary 
custom prevailed in the archdeaconry of Chester, 
that the office of apparitor should not be exercised 
but by virtue of a (ustinct patent. 

§ 10. THB CHAPLAINS OF MANCHBflTBB, AJ>. 1342. 

John de Qavdon was rector of Mandiester at 
this time. In 1342, " Robert de Chalomber,* ac- 
cording to Hollinworth, '< passed certain lands in 



the Deneagate^ in the panonage of Manchester, to 
John, son of John de Strangewayes, for twenty 
pence yearely to be payd to the rector. Witnesses 
John Wakerley, John de Hulton, Richard of the 
Milnegate, chaplain.' 

But besides this information, <>wee read,* adds 
the same writer, ** that Ridiard Braybon fprobably 
Richard of the Milnegite], Adam Longholt, Robert 
Bibby, and John de Battenby, were cfaiplaines.'' 

§ 11. THB TBMPOBAL FOWBB 18 STILL FABTHBB 
BNCBOACHINO UPON THB SFIBITUAL POWBB, 
A.D. 1343-4. 

Clement the Sixth, by a papal provision, had 
nominated two cardinals to the next vacant bene- 
fices, not bishoprics, or abbacies, wtddh should be 
of the yearly value of two thousand marks. The 
spirit of the nation was roused. The king was so 
exasperated, that the oardinaV agents were admo- 
nished to leave the kiiufdom, or, otherwise, they 
would be imprisoned. Supprnted by the lords and 
commons, he also remonstrated, that papal provi- 
sions were oontrary to the andent laws and customs 
of England, whereby it had been provided, that 
bishops or abbots should obtain their dignities by 
the election of chqiters. The pope, in reply, orffed 
custom sgainst custom, and demanded satniiBMtion 
for the insult offered to the two cardinals. 

In conclusion, an act was passed, aj>. 1843, for- 
bidding any person, under pain of forfeiture^ to 
bring or receive bulb, reservations, or other letters, 
or to accent or execute provisions contrary to the 
rights of the king, and to the liberties and weUare 
of the people; and commanding aH clerks and 
others, who» by virtue of such lettets^ shoidd pre- 
sume to bring actions agaiBst either the patrons of 
benefices or tneir presentees, to be arrested as of- 
fenders, and snbmitted to the judgment of the 
king^s councils. In the foUowinff year, a.d. 1844, 
this statute was confirmed, and Uie penalty of out- 
lawry, perpetual imnrisonment* or abjuration of the 
realm, was adjudged against any provisor, procura- 
tor, executor, or other, who should venture to ap- 
peal to Rome from the decisions of the king's 
courts^—^Dodd's Church History, edited by Tier^ 
ne^ voL i, p. 140-3.] 

While this diq[mte was ffoingon, other conten- 
tions tookphw^, occasionea by £dward the Third 
having levied great taxes from the dergy, which 
were resisted on the plea, that tibey were an in- 
fringement of the statutes of Magna Charta. The 
king also laid various restraints on ecclesiastical 
cottfts, as that no one should suffer any punish- 
ment from them, except in the phoe which he 
inhabited* 
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§ 12. TSt OAtLANT BXPLOITS OP JOBN LA WABBB. 

In 1346y John la Warre was present at the battle 
of Cressy. In the plan of the engagement con- 
certed by the Count of Alenfon, which had the 
farther aid of thirty-one squadrons of French and 
German knightSy the division of the Prince of 
Wales formed the chief object of the enemy's at- 
tack. John la Warre served in the first division of 
the forces, commanded by the prince himself^ which 
comprised lords, knights, and esquires, to the num- 
ber of eight hundred, four thousand archers, and 
six thousand valiant Welshmen. 

§ 13. DBIiiaB OF JOBM LA WABBB. 

John la Warre died, at an advanced age^ on the 
eve of Ascensloii, in the 21st of Edward the Third 
(1347), soon after the glorious share which he bore 
in the victory of Creny* He had been various 
times summoned to the councila of the Edwards, 
Second and Third. 

He was fbund s«sed of the manors of Manches* 
ter and Keurdlev, in the county of Lancaster, 
jointly with Joan nis wife, by virtue of a feoffinent 
of Tnomas Greslet, brother to Joan, whose heir 
she was. He was likewise seized of manors in 
Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, and 
Sussex, with remainder to Roger la Warre, hb 
grandson, and Elisabeth, wife to the said Roger. 

LasUy, in an inquisition taken on the eve oiP the 
Holy Trinity, 21st of Edward the Third (1347)b 
it was foxmi, that John la Warre held nothing of 
the king in capite, but that he po s s oa s e d, jointly 
with Jane his wne, the manor of Woodheved, with 
which he bad been enfeoffed by John de Claydon, 
rector of lianchester^i— [See pa^^e 97.] 

It is worthy of remark, that m the 9th of Ed- 
ward the Third, Sr John de Ashton had obtained 
a charter lor a free warren in Ashton. This grant 
most have added to the complex state of the ma- 
nor, which was held as a subinfeudation under the 
Kikbvs from Manchester, while the patronage oi 
the cnurdi of Ashton sdll belonged to the La 
Warres. 

The arms of John la Warre have been described 
as gules, crusely, filchet» ai^nt, a Uon rampant of 
the hot. 

Coincident with the demise of John la Warre, 
an important event took place in the Honour of 
Lancaster. Twelve years previously, by virtue of 
an act which bad jpassed for reversing the attainder 
of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, Henry, the sur- 
viving broiher, succeeded to certain of the lands 
and lordships which had been seised, dl of which, 
in possession of the crown, were awarded to him 
on the death of Alice, wifb of the late earl. 



He died in 1346, leaving a son and heir, Henry, 
who was created Duke of Lancaster, wiUi power 
to have a chancerv in the county, to issue out writs 
under his own sen, which extended to pleas of the 
crown, as well as to emoy aU other liberties and 
regalities belonging to the county palatine. From 
his liberality, he was named <<The Good Duke of 
Lancaster.*.---rBaines's Lancashire, vol. i, p. 134, 
137, 140.] 



CHAPTER m. 

BVBNTS DUBINO THB SWAY 07 BOOBB LA WABBB, 
THB TBNTH BABON 07 MANCHBSTBB. 

In the 23rd of Edward the Third (1349-50), 
Roger la Warre, hmr to hte grand&ther, did ho- 
mage, and had livery of all ue possessions which 
Margaret, his mother, held in demesne. Among 
the parcels of land enumerated, which are said to 
have been formerly held by Thomas de Grelly, 
are mentioned Withington, Worthington, Heton- 
subtus-Horwich, the manor of Stanyng, from the 
Duke of Lancaster, held by the abbot of Whalley, 
and Chamock.—- TBaines's Lancashire, vol. iv, p. 
762.] 

§ 1. THB APPBABANCB 07 WYCLI77B. 

A most important crisis in the Enj^h church 
now requires to be recorded, wUdi was indicated 
by the nppearance of Wydiffe, the first great 
apostle of reform. 

Wydiffe lived during a period when the inquiry 
had commenced,~-4f the ecclesiastical estabiuh- 
ment of England, under its then existing state, 
was capable A administering to the new wants, or 
exigencies, of more enlightened times, or, in other 
words, to a more advanced state of dvilixation? 
A greUly improved condition of social order was 
demanded, as commensurate with the hiffh calliuff, 
or destiny of man, in this world, and in that which 
is to come. 

But before such an inquiry could be made, — 
before reason was enabled to proclaim that holy 
church had fruled in assistinff the tendendes of 
human nature towards the fumlment of its exalted 
hopes,— powerful exdtements were demanded, 
equal to tne effect of awakening in the soul senti- 
ments which for centuries had reposed. 

The exdtements capable of giving rise to the 
utterance of human thought long suppressed, were 
the corruptions which everywhere prevailed in the 
church. These were, at the time, so great and so 
manifold, that discontent could no lonser be sub- 
dued. And thus it luppened, that a dispute, com- 
paratively trivial, was the spark with which the 
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infi«minable materials of a lonffoamothered hatred 
against all orders of the chardi» were doomed to 
be kindled. 

In adjudging the occasion which introduced 
Wydiffe to the admiration of his country, to have 
been, in itself, of trifling moment, no misappre- 
hension can well subsist. Of what importance 
could it be to the nation at large, that tbe friars 
had set up a claim to graduate at the uniTersity of 
Oxford without commying with its statutes, — or 
that Wycliffe, who haa been appointed to supersede 
a monk in the wardenship of a hall at Oxford, was, 
by a decree of the pontiff in favour of the monkish 
claim, considered as ineligible; — or even that, when 
he first raised his voice in exposing the crimes as 
well as the usurped privil^es of his opponents, he 
was actuated by motives of personal resentment. 
These were not the circumstances with which the 
nation at large could be interested, or which actually 
recommended the great apostle of reform to the 
favour of his countrymen. 

Wycliffe did not, at first, avowedly question any 
established doctrines. He was imperceptibly led to 
doubts of this kind in his interrogation, — why the 
existing tenets of the church appeared inadequate 
to the sublime object of aiding in the high destiny 
of the human race, to which all the faculties and 
instinctive cravings of the soul were tending, as to 
its universal good? Wycliffe commenced the in- 
quiry not as a demagogue, addressing himself to the 
vul^, but as a philosopher, whose prelections were 
submitted to erudite members of the university of 
Oxford. He appeared as an inquirer, who, from 
the deepest mental or intellectual sources, could 
call forth elementary principles, such aa reason 
evolved to give aid to observation, but as these 
were more or less connected with the metiuphysical 
dogmas of the church, hence resulted his trea^- 
tises, de tempons quidditate, — de amplificatione, 
-—on the essence of accidents, — on rarity and 
density, — on matter and formr— de necessitate 
futurorum, — or on the immortal soul itself. In 
logic, he enlightened his disciples with disquisitions 
on truth and falsehood, on the sources of error, on 
the stray wanderings of the soul, on the art of 
sophistry, on the impediments of discourse, or on 
the nature of faith. 

After Wydiffe had thus secured to himself the 
attention of learned hearers, he took them a step 
further, and after denouncing the tenth century as 
an age when gross darkness and error began to 
prevail, he invalidated all the writings of the fathers 
which dated from this period. 
. These formidable problems Wycliffe undertook 
to resolve by the aid of metaphysics, logic, moral 
philosophy, and the theology of the schoolmen. 



At first he had no desire to destroy 
dogmas, nor to change the ideas of the people. He 
only wished to find in consecrated doctrines some- 
thing true which futh might receive as legitimate, 
—which, when rescued from darkening fiillades 
to its full development, might satisfy the wants of 
the age. 

§ 2. THE STATUTE OP PROVISOES. 

Another important feature of this advandng 
state of sodety consbted in the acts of parliament, 
which were framed with the view of counteracting 
the interference of the Roman see with the ri^ts 
of patrons. 

One of these statutes, important in the historr 
of the church patronage of Manchester, demauu 
a particular attention. 

The appeals of the people called for a new en- 
actment against papal provisions. They demanded 
that all forestalling should cease, and that elections, 
presentments, and collations of benefices, should 
stand in right of the crown, or of his majesty's 
subjects, as had formerly been enjoyed. 

An act was therefore passed in the 25th of 
Edward the Third (1351-2), in which, after ad- 
verting to the prindple that the church of England 
was founded in prelacy, it was complained that the 
bishop of Rome, by procurement of derks, and 
otherwise, had reserved to his collation generally 
all dignities and benefices of England, and that he 
had given the same as well to aliens as to denizens: 
— that he had taken of all such benefices the first 
fruits, and many other profits, and that a great part 
of the treasure thus carried away was dispended 
out of the realm by the purchasers of such bene- 
fices: also, that many derks who had been advanced 
by their true patrons, and had peaceably holden 
their advancements by long time, were suddenly 
put out. The commons, therefore, prayed the 
king, that in reference to the mischiefii and damages 
which happened to his realm, he ought, and was 
bound by his oath, to make law. 

It was accordingly (among other things) ordained, 
that free elections of all dignities and benefices 
should hold in the same manner as granted by the 
king's progenitors, and the ancestors of other lords, 
founders of dignities and other benefices : And if 
collation, reservation, or provision should be made 
by the court of Rome of any benefice which might 
be of the advowry of the people, whereof the king 
should be advowee paramount immediate, the king 
and his heirs should have the presentment, or col- 
lation, for the time spedfied: — And, in the same 
manner, every other lord should have the collation, 
or presentment, to benefices: — And if such ad- 
vowees should not present to such benefices within 
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half ft yetr after the voidancety and the' bishop of 
the place should not give the same, then, by lapse 
of timd, the king should have the presentment and 
ooUationsy as of his own advowry. 

The act then declares the penalties to which 
provisors were liable: If presentees were disturbed 
oy provisors of the court of Rome, so that they 
had not possession of their benefices, the said pro- 
visors, their procurators, eiecutors, and notaries, 
were to be attached by their body, and brought in 
to answer, and, if convicted, were to abide in prison 
without fstl, until thev had made fine and ransom 
to the king at his wiU, and submitted to the ag- 
grieved party that they would make full renuncia- 
tion, ana find sufficient surety that they would not 
sue any process in the court of Rome for any such 
imprisonments, or renunciations, or any other thing 
dependent on ihe same.-— [Dodd's Church History, 
edited by Tiemey, voL i, p. 335-9» Appendix.] 

Yet this act was very fiur from being strictly put 
into execution. Very long afterwards, even to the 
time of the Reformation, the pope was not unfre- 
quently complimented with the privilege of nomi- 
nating his friends to ecclesiastic dignities. And 
hence we find that Wydiffe deemed it expedient, 
during the whole extent of his apostolic labours, to 
expose the pernicious effects which resulted from 
papal provisions in imparing the efficiency of the 
parodual clergy. According to the exposure and 
denunciation of this fearless reformer, the derk 
who might become the object of the papal pa- 
tronage and provinon, would be the most active in 
collecting the revenues for the holy see, such as 
the first fruits, Peter pence, &c^ by all the coercive 
means which laws ecclesiastical allowed. **This 
collector of. pence,* as the reformer describes him, 
**is one who can neither read nor understand a 
word in his psalter, nor repeat the commandments 
of God, who bringeth forth a bit of lead, and, upon 
this fidse bribe in striring, pleading, and cursing for 
tithes and other temporal profits, will incur costs 
and labour, and often fight and get fees, and go 
to Rome bearing much gold out of our land to 
aliens and enemies.— Such a derk is presented 
to a benefice, in opposition to the doom of God 
and of manifest experience, that he is able to go- 
vern many souls.* 

§ 3. AGAINST SUING IN A POBVION BBALM. 

The statute of provisors was followed up two 
years afterwards oy a statute of premunire, 
against suing in a foreign realm. No one was to 
be drawn out of the realm to answer of things 
whereof the cognisance pertained to the king^s 
court. Those who sued in any other court to de- 
feat or impeach the judgments given in the king^s 



court, were, after due warning, to be made to 
answer in their proper persons to the king and his 
justidaries of the contempt done in this behalf. 
If they did not come at tne day to be at the law, 
they, their procurators, attorneys, executors, no- 
taries, and maintainors, were to be put out of the 
king's protection, their lands, good^ and chattels, 
forfeited to the king, and their bodies to be taken, 
imprisoned, and ransomed at the king's will. And 
if, upon a writ being made, it was returned that 
they were not to be found, in this case they were 
to be put in exisent, and outlawed^— [Dodd's 
Church History, edited by Tiemey, vol. i, p. 3d9f 
Appendix.] 

It is needless to repeat, that the statutes of 
provisors and of premunire formed the two first 
direct attacks which were aimed at the papal 
supremacy. 

This act of premunire, however, was perhaps 
less productive of the effects which it had in view 
than the act of provisors, which it was meant to 
strengthen. All the eloquence of Wycliffe was, 
therefore, employed to impart to it effidency. 
**The proud priest of Rome," he observed, ''get- 
teth images of Peter and Paul in his lead and 
would have Christian men to believe that all which 
the bulb thus sealed, npeak, b done by their au- 
thority and that of Christ. And thus, as far as he 
may, he maketh that which is fidse to be the work 
of Peter, and Paul, and Christ, and in thb would 
make them ftdse. And by means of this blasphemy 
he robbeth Christendom of ftuth, and sood life, 
and worldly goods.*— -[Vaughan's Wydiffe, vol. ii, 
p. 306.] * 

§ 4. THB ABUSB8 OF PATRONAOB VROM SPIRITUAL 

AND LAT PATRONS. 

Were I to enter into an explanation of all the 
ecdesiastical abuses which were discussed during 
the mission of Wycliffe, the field of digression 
would be fiff too extensive. There existed, how- 
ever, one great cause of disorder which cannot be 
overlooked, as it will be found to particuliurly con- 
nect itself with thb local hbtory:— -I allude to the 
abuses of church patronage, not resulting from the 
unwarrantable invasion of the rights of patrons by 
the papal see, but as emanating from the unfettered 
and voluntary diroensations of benefices by patrons 
themselves, whetner spiritual or lay. 

In a most curious and instructive treatise of 
John Wydiffe, entitled, << Why many priests have 
no benefices,* the reformer exposes, 1st, The mode 
in which prelates exercbed thdr patronage ; — and 
2dly, The mode in which it was exercised by by 
patrons. 
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Andy finti of the patroiia^ of prelates-— llany 
livings were at the gift of bishops whom Wycfiiie 
charges with flagrant acts of simony. '< Curates 
upon institution and induction* he remarksy *'shiii 
give much of their living and poor men's goods to 
bishops' officers, and deacons, and officiids» who 
are too rich* He accuses prelates of taking the 
first fruitsi or other pensions, from curates, or, in 
lieu of their preaching the gospel and visiting and 
comforting poor men, of holoing them in their 
courts and chapels. He also censures the obliga« 
lions imposed upon curates to feast their bishops 
and their officers richly upon occasions of visitation, 
and to give them procuracyr— that is, necessarr 
victuals for the visiter and his attendants, which 
were afterwards commuted into money paid yearly^ 
— as well as to give synage, which was the ancient 
tribute in money paid to the bishop, or archdeacon^ 
at the Easter visitations. 

**From these causes,* adds Wydiffe, ^prelates 
become so worldly, that they are in no condition 
to reprove the worldliness of others. They do 
not preach the gospel, nor do they visit and com- 
fort poor men. And, on the other hand, cdrates, 
by requisition from the ordinaries, summon poor 
men from day to day from fu places to farther, 
and curse them for the sake of Antichrist's derks, 
or for fear of being held to destroy the jurisdiction, 
power, and winning of prelates. They also get 
no leave from bishops to learn God's law, and 
teach their parishioners the gospel, except fbr gold, 
and even then, when about to profit by their 
labours, they are ordered home at the prelate's 
will, whence the peril of spending poor men's 
goods." — ** And certes," adds the rmrmer, in the 
most bitter and acrimonious terms imaginable, **it 
is a great wonder that God sufficeth so long this 
sin unpunished, namely, of prelates' courts, that 
ben dens of thieves and larders of hell, and so 
of their officers that bin sotil of malice and <iove» 
tisse." 

If I have reluctantly quoted the exact words 
used by Wydiffe in vmting of bishopi^ courts, it 
has been vnth no other view than to express my 
opinion, that while sherifisT toums, in their iniqm- 
tous perveraons of civil jurisdiction^ led to the most 
dangerous disaffection in the state, the avaridous 
and vindictive spirit of episcopal courts was no leas 
prejudicial to the best interests of holy churdi. 
How expressively is the popular indignation on 
this heaa illustrated in the andent ballad of Robin 
Hood, which, while it upholds the thrifty and 
oppressed husbandman, as well as all good yeomen, 
knights, and squires, places in the same catw>ry 
with the << proud sheriff of Nottingham" all biwops 
and archbishops ^— 



But loke ye do BO hootbonds ham 
That tyUetk with h» ploiigh : 

No mors ye ahall no good>ytiiuuB 
That umlketh by grene wode ihawa, 

Ne no kniffht ne no ■qnver, 
That wolde be a good fdawe. 

These byvhopee and these archehynhoppeB 
Ye shiiU them bete and bynde. 

The hye iheryfii of Notyn^Aeme 
Hym hoUe ia your nyade. 



In the second place, Wydiffe, in 
*<Why many priests halve no benefices," oxpoies 
the mode in whidb benefices are distributed by ky 
patrons. In censuring a very oommon practice of 
nis time, he floakes a charge against lay patrons for 
retaining such as they present to benefices in some 
woridly office, and providing fdr them iUitente 
substitutes. He exhorts patrons to earnestly sep** 
rate all churchmen ttom the anxieties of sectuar 
offices, and from the snares of wealth; and he 
condemns such curates as crouch in lordi' courts, 
in order to get more hi benefioes* Nor do they, 
as he adds, purpose speedily to do^ their ghostly, or 
spiritual office. 

Another charge made against lay patrons, was 
fbr allowii^ themselves to be treated by the ob« 
iects of their patronaffe. ^'Oor priests," says 
Wydiffi), ^are required to feast rich personsaod 
vicars. Many times patrons will look to be feasted 
of b^ curates, who thus spend their tithes and 
offennn Opon rich and idle men. If they do not 
when beneficed make great fsasts to rich persons 
and vicars costly and gaily arrayed, they are 
haped on as hounds, and each man is ready to 
peire them in name and woridly goods." 

In the nekt places Wydiffe exposes lemde in- 
fluence in the dispensation of patronage. ^'A lord, 
in order to conceal his simony, will not take gold 
for himself, but will receive lundness for the lad^, 
or a palfrey, or a tun of wine. Some ladies witt 
also nnd means to have a dancer presented, or a 
tripper on tapits, or a hunter, or a hawker, or 
a wild player of summer gambob." 

Such were the patrons, spiritual and lay, against 
whom Wydiffe levelled his attack, and in referring 
the whole of the obnoxious dispensation of bene- 
fices to a spirit of avarice, he defined simony, as 
consisting in extortions of mone]^, being the price 
of discharging any spiritual functions, as well as in 
the purchase of toe uvinn of the diurch. At the 
same time he indited, ttiat the cursed here^ of 
dmony oug^t to be destroyed in benefices, eraets, 
sacrament^ and pardons. The reformer then 
bol(Uy sti^ed, that, despite of ordinaries, curates 
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gave medei or 1ure> to c6me into worldlt offiees» 
and to get lordship and maintenance. He, lastly, 
denodttced such confessors as winked at simony, 
by not warning prelates And lords of their great 
peril in holding curates in their worldly office, and 
for not requiring from them repentance and satis- 
ftction for living in sin and treachery against God 
and his people. — [See Wycliffe's treatise ''Why 
many priests have no benefices,* as published in 
Gilpm's lives of ''John Wickliff and the most 
eminent of his disciples,* 1785y p. 88-IOI.3 

Wycliffby in the course of his various writinos, 
considers, that the evib which he describes mi^t 
meet with a remedy from the interference of the 
state. His recommendation is to the following 
effect : — " LfCt the parochial boundaries in the ec» 
clesiastical state remain. Let the present system 
of patronage continue undisturbed. Let what is 
solicited from the magistrate be simply protection, 
and to meet the evils arising from the withholding 
of public pastors from the established cures.* — 
[Dr. VaugWs Wycliffe, vol. ii, p. 301.] 

§ 5. THOIIA8 DB BODBPOBD, RBOTOB OP A8HTON. 

In Vernon's extracts firom the Lichfield Registers 

there is the following entry: — 

Tlm»ot CtaMof 

PriNiililMi. Bector. FiCron. TuotDOf. 

taSL TlMMBM de Rodflibrd Gap Johaniub quB 

Dlipeimtio In obM£ ftiltiuEorJo. 

Tl umMB HoUaod MU. laWtteMfl. 
pttblwmliuiL 

Regardhig the right of presentation conceded to 
the wife of the late baron, John la Warre, it was 
remarked by GlanviUe (aj>. 1 180), that if a church 
was founded, the wife should, after the death of 
her husband, have the free presentation, so that, 
in the case of a vacancy, she should give it to a 
proper clerk. "But,* it was added, "she cannot 
give it to a college, for by that she would take 
away the right of the heir himself for ever.* Up- 
on this latter dause it was remarked by Messrs. 
Merewether and Stephens, that Glanville had 
anticipated the hter enactment of the law of 
mortmain* 

§ 6w THOMAS DB V^KB, BBCtOB OP MANCHB8TBB. 

In the extracts from the Lichfield cartulary, the 
following entry appears : — 

p. ISO. bw dtiiis Ibl. lS9i 

JS* JL**^ ™*J?'*??*5^«." ■" Btptambrfi. TlMMBM d« 
W7k0» pott aorton Jobanais da Gliqrdoii. owml Raotarifl. 

PMr. JohMuift qti« fUt uxor Oomiiil Johaimlt !• 
Wan, DoniBi da Manehaitor. 

Of the fiimily of Thomas de Wyke nothing is, 
j>erhaps, known. From many circumstances occur^ 
ring in the course of this history, there is rea- 
son to sospect that he had been a retainef in the 

O 



fiimily of John la Warre, being styled ''attnrna- 
tus snus.* The records in whidi his name ap- 
pears certainly prove that he was more employed 
in the manorial than in the spiritual aflbirs of 
the barony, and that be likewise nek) a confidential 
situation under Roger la Warre. It is also worthy 
of remark, that, at a period ten years later than 
the induction of Thomas de Wyke into the living 
of Manchester, we find it note<( that a " Thomas, 
the son of Thomas del Wyke,* was presented to 
the living of Asfaton. Now, unless there had been 
a third individual of this name, which no record 
extant has vet shewn, Thomas de Wyke, the 
father, must nave been a widower at the time when 
he accepted the incumbency of Manchester. That 
the son was illegitimate is out of the question, as 
the canons of the church refused ordination to the 
natural sons of the clergy.^— [See page 1090 

But whether the supposition is admissible or 
- not, that Thomas de Wyke held some secular 
office in the hoosehold of Roger la Warre at the 
time when he was made rector, it is at least cer- 
tain, that he formed no exception whatever to the 
succession of Manchester rectors, whose h^tual 
absence from their charge, and employment of 
stipendiary and remotive substitutes, gave rise, on 
the part of the parishioners, to the most bitter 
accents of complaint. 

Wydiffs, a cotemporary of Thomas de Wyke, 
was the first, in the course of his agitation for 
reform, to dienounce aH lay patrons whatever for 
their custom of retaining such as they presented 
to benefices in some worldly office, and proriding 
for them illiterate substitutes. The lords, he 
observes, will hold their curates in some worldly 
office, suffering the wolves of hell to strangle men's 
souls, 80 that thev have their office done for 
nought, and their cnapels holden up for vain glory, 
or hypocrisy. "And yet,* as the reformer adds, 
"they wolen not present a clerk able of God's law, 
and of good life, and holy ensample to the people, 
but a kitchen-clerk [clerk of the householo], or a 
penn^-clerk r<Jerk of the mint], or one wise in 
Duilding castles [an architect] or other worldly 
doings tho he kun not read his sauter, and knoweth 
not Uie commandments of God, ne sacraments of 
holv church.*.^[From the treatise of John Wy- 
cliiie, "Why many priests havd no benefices.*] 

Upon the present occasion, however, it is im- 
possible to say to what extent Thomas del Wyke 
would fidl under the censure of Wycliffe; for 
which reason we must pltuse before his memory 
fills into fhrther condemnation.- 

In justice to his patrdness, the Lady Johanna, 
widow of John la Warre and surviving sister and 
heir of Thomas Greslet, it is only fair to add, that 
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if the education of Thomas de Wyke had not 

previously been that of a theologian, we can readily 

understand why, on the occasion of his institution, 

she procured him a license for study (licencia de 

studendo), through the medium of the bishop of 

Lichfield. Any ignorance of the psalter, of the 

Divine laws, or of the sacraments of holy church, 

would thus be obviated. This is shewn in another 

entry relative to Thomas de Wyke, which, in the 

copy by Holmesi bears the date of 1332. But it 

is evident that 1352 must have been meant. The 

words are as follows : — 

p. 1S7* 

laas. 5 Not Ootobito. ThomM de Wyke OApellMiiit, Rector 
eooleriA de MandhMtar. liomtlft de Stndando. 

§ 7. THE PB8TILBNCB OF 1352. 

Hollin worth states, that <<anno 1352, a commis- 
sion was granted by the bishop of Lichfield for the 
dedication of the chapel-yard of Didsbury, within • 
the parish of Manchester, for the burial of such 
as died of the pestilence in that hamlet, and in 
neighbouring hamlets, in the chapel-yard there, 
because of their distance from the parish church 
of Manchester." 

The date of this pestilence is three years later 
than that of the ** first and great pestilence," w-hich 
extended from the 31st of May to the 29th of 
September, 1349. Supposing that HoUinworth is 
correct in his history, it is a curious circumstance, 
that, in the history of the epidemic, it should have 
visited Manchester in 1352, instead of three years 
previously. 

In the vicinity of Stretford and the adjoining 
hamlet, named ** Cross Street," a few stones may 
be found, named ** plague stones." But a great 
uncertainty subsists on the question of their true 
origin. They have been described in this history 
as nothing more than the remains of stone crosses, 
originally planted as meters of the depth of the 
waters, when the low tract of land, in which they 
appear, was flooded over by the sudden rise of the 
waters of the Mersey and Irwell. The name which 
these crosses acquired of *' plague stones," is of a 
much later date. There is a tradition, that they 
were in use when a sort of cordon encompassed 
Manchester, for the purpose of cutting off all 
communication with the town and the surrounding 
villages, except for the purchase of provisions from 
the country people. Now, as every town in Eng- 
land was encompassed with crosses, severally planted 
at each avenue leading to its church, or churches, 
the sites of such crosses would be selected as conve- 
nient trafficing places, intended to impart sanctity 
to the engagements of sellers and buyers, similar to 
the religious influence which a regular market cross 



was accustomed to exert over the oonscieaces of 
the faithful. 

It is remarkable, that even during Protestant 
times, these crosses, notwithstanding their great 
state of mutilation, continued to suggest conve- 
nient sites for traffic when the town of Manchester 
was visited with the later plague of the reign of 
James the First. 

To this curious hd I shall allude hereafter. 

§ 8. TBI OALLANTBT OF ROGBR LA WARRB AT 
THB BATTLB OF POICTIBB8. 

The battle of Poictiers took place in the 30th 
of Edward the Third, September 19th, 1356. 

The Duke of Lancaster was one of the great 
heroes of the day. He had of his own retinue on 
the field eight hundred men-at-arms, two thousand 
archers, and thirty banners, whom he hospitably 
maintained at the rate of one hundred pounds a 
day. He is said to have expended, in the wars 
which gave rise to the victories of Cressy and 
Poictiers, a sum amounting to seventeen thousand 
pounds sterling, besides the pay which he had from 
the king. — TBaines, vol. i, p. 137*] 

For the honour of taking John, King of France, 
Roger la Warre was one of the competitors. 

The French monarch had yielded to Sir Dennis 
Morbech, a knight of Artois, in the English ser- 
vice, but being afterwards forced from him, more 
than ten knights and esquires challenged the taking 
of the king, among whom Sir Roger la Warre and 
John de Pelham were the most concerned. In 
memory of so signal an action, and the king sur- 
rendering his sword to them, the Lord la Warre 
had the crampet, or chape, of hb sword for a 
badge of that honour: — **a crampet, or." — [Col- 
lins's Peerage, vol. ii, p. 88, and vol. vi, p. 176; 
and Leigh's Accidence of Armory, 1576, fol. 51.] 

§ 9* THB SBCOND MABRIAOB OF BOGBB LA WABBB. 

Roger la Warre had married, for his first wife, 
Elisabeth, daughter of Adam, the third Baron de 
Welles, by whom he had issue John la Warre, 
born before the year 1339» and lliomas la Warre, 
afterwards a priest in holy orders, who, late in life, 
founded the college of Manchester. 

The date of the demise of Roger la Warre's 
first wife is as uncertain as that of his second 
marriage with Eleanor, or Alionora, daughter of 
John, Lord Moubray, described as son and heir 
of John by Joan his vrife, — ^which Joan was second 
daughter of Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, 
who was grandson of Henry the Third, King of 
England. 

In the eighth year of the duchy of Lancaster 
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(1359-60), there were divers fines for writs de 
conventionei Bcc^ concerning Imnds in Mancestre 
manor and the advowsons of the churches of 
Mancestre and Assheton, Penhulton in Salford- 
shire, &c., the nature and object of which are 
unknown to us. Some fines of an early date are 
also said to have been preserved in the Chapter 
House Record Office, relating to lands and mes- 
suages in the manor of Assheton. 

It is lastly stated, that a final agreement was 
made in the duke's court at Preston between 
Roger la Warre, knight, and Alionora, plaintiffii, 
and John la Warre, knight [the son of Roger's 
first marriage], and John Wyke, deforceors, or de- 
forceants, of the manor of Manchester and the 
advowsons of the churches of Manchester and 
Ashton^^See Records of the Duchy, and Kuer- 
den's MSS., ftc, as quoted by Baines, vol. i, p. 
347, and vol. ii, p. 190, 193, and 535.] 

We know notning more of these law pleas than 
is contained in the following brief notice, which I 
have endeavoured to amend from a rather inaccu- 
rate copy published in the History of Lancas h ire, 
vol. ii, p. 190. 

Hec est fioalis ooncordia facta in curia Domini Dncis 
•pvd Prctton di« Luna in cnstino Sancte Marie Bfagdalene 
anno Ducatue Henrici Duels Lancastrio octauo corem 
Thoma ae Seton Henrico de Haydoke Jobanne Cokayne 
et Rogero de Faryngton Justiciario et aliis Domini Duels 
fideUbus tunc ibi presentibus. Inter Rogeniro la Warre 
chiualer et Alionoram uzorem ejus ouerentes, et Johannam 
la Warre chiualer et Johannem Wyke deforeiantee de 
manerio de Mancestre cum pertinentibus et de aduocacio- 
nibns ecclesianim de Mamcestre et Ashton Vnde pladtum 
connencionis summatum fuit inter eos in eadem curia 
Scilicet quod predictus Rogerus recognoscat predictum 
snanerium cum pertinentibus et aduocadones predictas 
esse jus ipsins Jobannis la Warre vt ilia que ijdem Johan- 
nes et Johannes de Wyke babent de dono predicti Rogeri 
Et pro hac recog^icione fine et eoncordia ijdem Johannes 
et Johannes concesserunt predictis Rogero et Alionore 
predictum maoerium cum pertinentibus et aduocadones 
pradictas Et ilia eis reddiderunt in eadem curia habenda 
et tenenda ejsdem Rogero et Alianore et heredibus ipsius 
Rogeri de capital ibus Dominis [feodi] illius per seniicia 
que ad predictum manerium et aduocadones pertinent 
imperpetuum. 

Lanoastbix. 

What this plea can exactly mean, it is difficult 
to say. John la Warre and John de Wyke, pro- 
bably a kinsman of Thomas de Wyke, rector of 
Manchester, are introduced to us as deforceors, or 
deforceants of the manor of Manchester, and of 
the advowsons of the churches of Mamcestre and 
Ashton. Now, according to lawyers, a deforce- 
ment (deforciamentum), is a term used when any 
one is cast out of his lands or possessions by force, 

or, it is a withholding of lands or tenements by 

force from a right owner: — while a deforcior, or 
deforciant, is one who overcomes and casts forth 



by force and violence, — or who holds out against 
the right heir, — or who enters forcibly into the 
possession of a property before the law has decided 
nis right therein. — [See Jacob's Law Diet.: In 
voce deforcement.] 

In keeping these definitions in view, I shall, — 
with the assistance of a friend more conversant 
with the imaginary processes of ancient law courts 
relative to tenure, tnan I profess to be myself, — 
attempt to divest this suit of some part of its 
mystery : — 

The eflfect of this instrument, so far as it affects 
the rights of Alionora la Warre, would be to give 
to her, in case she should survive her husband, a 
life estate in the whole of the hereditaments, in 
lieu of a life estate in a third part only, to which 
she would have been entitled as her dower at 
common law. And, in consideration of this gift, 
she probably, by some other fine, released oUier 
lands and hereditaments of Roger la Warre (may- 
hap in some other county), from her rignt of 
dower. 

§ 10. THB PRIVILBORS OF MANC HESTER AS A FREE 
BOROCOH ARE DISPUTED. 

Henry, Duke of Lancaster, was a munificent 
prince, by whom the monastery and the parish 
church were alike endowed. The possessions which 
he held in the hundred of Salford were very great, 
and he was jealous of any infringement upon his 
influence, or power, particularly by his neighbour, 
the baron of Manchester. West Derby manor, 
and Salford manor, with the annexations of divers 
feuda were held by him as from the honour of 
Tuttebury, viz.: — Childwall, Burghton, Barton in 
Salfordshire, Asphull, Brokholes, Dalton, Parbold, 
Withington, Lostock, Rumworth, Pilkington, 
Worthington, Heton-subtus-Horwich, Tildealey, 
and Barton. — Other possessions adjoining the ba- 
rony of Manchester, and apparently unconnected 
with the honour of Tuttebury, were Great Pen- 
hulton [Pendleton?], Great Merley, Bury^ Mid- 
diet on, and Penhulton in Salfordshire. There was 
also ascribed to him lands at Flixton, Tildsley, and 
Bedford* 

When Henry, Duke of Lancaster, had the ter- 
ritories of a petty sovereign conceded to him, he 
seems to have been actuated with the wish to sup- 
press many local courts of jurisdiction, which had 
infringed upon the sphere of jurisdiction enjoyed 
by him in the hundred of Salford, as well as in 
other parts of the Honour of Lancaster. With 
these ambitious views, his attention was particularly 
directed to the newly-created portemanmote of 
Manchester, and to the necessity of Umiting the 
privileges of the baronial court of Roger la Warre. 
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In the croition of a newer eoart of joitiee for 
the bnTgoMeo of Minchetter, a great question had 
certainly been overlooked. 

It had been inferred, from a regulation of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, that, if the lord had fuU 
jurisdiction equal to that of the sheriff, namely, 
the privilege of holding both criminal and civil 
pleas in a court leet and in his court baron, as the 
sheriff had in his tourn and hundred courts, — ^that, 
in this case, the jurisdiction of the sheriff would 
be excluded. Accordingly, when Ranulf de Blun- 
deville, lord of the wapentake of Salford, granted 
a portemanmote to the borough of Salford, a juris* 
diction equal to that of the sheriff must have 
certainly subsisted. But it must also be kept in 
view, that to the same Earl of Chester had oeen 
intrusted the custody of the Honour of Lancaster. 
It was impossible, therefore, that the functions of 
the new portemanmote of Salford would be over- 
ruled either bv the hundred court of Salford, of 
which court the portemanmote was merely part 
and parcel, or even by the sheriff's tourn held 
within the Honour of Lancaster. 

But, with regard to the portemanmote of Man- 
chester, the circumstances were widely different. 
Thomas Greslet, a former baron, owed an ancient 
service to the court of the Salford wapentake, 
which had rendered his newly-created porteman- 
mote an inferior tribunal, incapable of excluding 
from any interference with tne jurisdiction of 
Manchester, the bailiffs of the wapentake of Sal- 
ford, much less the bailiflb of the sheriA^ tonrn. 
This inferiority is evident from the state of the law 
at that time, as it has been explained by Messrs. 
Merewether and Stephens (in vol. i, p. 62, of their 
work), after the following manner : — '* If the lord 
has only a partial jurisdiction either with respect 
to the subject to be inquired into, or the persons 
to be subjected to the inquiry, then the sheriff 
would be obliged to interfere in all criminal mat- 
ters: or, if he has only a jurudiction over his own 
tenants, then the freemen, and all others residing 
in the district, would be under the jurisdiction of 
the sheriff, who would be obliged to interfere. 
And in neither of these cases would the sheriff^ 
jurisdiction be ousted, — ^but the place, though the 
land belonged to the lord, woula continue to be 
part of the shire.* 

Such were the grounds of the dispute, which 
arose in the year 1359> between Henry, Uie first 
Duke of Lancaster, and Roger la Warre, the in- 
habitants of the town having been amerced by 
the bailifb of the duke in damages, to the preju- 
dice (as it was alleged) of the lord of Manchester. 
For the settlement of the matter at issue, the 
duke, in 1359i caused an inquisition to be taken at 



Preston, before Thomas de Seton, and others, his 
justices, by the oaths of John Batdiffe, Gates 
Halsal, Roger de Bradahagh, Hennr, son of Simon 
de Bicker^ath, Robert de Trafford, Adam de 
Hopwood, Roger de Barlow, John del Hoult, 
Robert de Hulme, John de Qietham, Thomas de 
Strangewayes, and John de Scholefield» who (as it 
is added) were *< brought in upon their oaths; that 
the sayd Roger and his ancestors* time out of mind, 
held the towne of lianchester, not as a burroi^, 
but as a market towne» enjoying some priviled^^ 
as infiuigtheife, breaches of the peace, assise of 
bread and beer, waif and stray, puniahment of 
butchers, tannerii and retailers* gaUowa and tml- 
brel, fiur and free warren.* 

Farther than this brief summary of the dispute, 
as revealed to us by HoUinworth, and a notiee to 
be found amonff tne Harieian manuscripts, we 
know nothing. It would appear, first, that ike kird 
of Manchester had no judicial privilege to which 
he had a legal daim, exeept that of his court baron; 
—secondly, that there eould be no judicial officer 
appointed by the lord of Manchester, whose gene- 
ral authority was equal to that of the lord <«f the 
wapentake of Salfora, or to that of the sheriff's 
tourn; — thirdly, that the jurisdiction of the wapen- 
take of Salford, as well as of the sheriff's tourn, 
would, of course, continue to be in force within 
the town of Manchester in all cases, exc«)t such 
as related to the lord and his tenants, which, ac- 
cording to ancient usage, would be determinable 
by the court baron ;— -and, fourthly, that the newer 
portemanmote of Manchester was merely a subsi- 
diary court of the said court baron. 

As for the exclusion of Manchester from the 
list of English free boroughs, this disparagement 
was doubtless suggested by the angry feetings of 
the Duke of Lancaster. Manchester was strictly 
a borough, or pledged town, and it poaseased 
sufficient privileges, ny the charter of Thoaaas 
Greslet, to entiUe it to the name of a free bo- 
rough. But, at this time, there was an unwilling- 
ness to dignify any town with the name of ''free 
borough,* unless it possessed a jurisdiction com- 
petent to the exdosioB of the sheriff's tourn, — 
which Manchester did not. There was, also, an 
unwarrantable liberty everywhere taken with bo- 
roughs: — ^they were not unfrequently seised into 
the king's hands for the purpose of extorting 
money, and, when payments were made^ they were 
indulged, by the force of new charters, with re- 
grants, or confirmations of their ancient privileges. 

It is related, that, at this time, the whole rental 
of the lord of the manor, derived from his posses- 
aibns within the hundred of Salford, amounted to 
£137 19s. 6d. 
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§ 11. TBS NAMBB OF TWO CHAPLAINS OF MAN** 

CHESTER. 

These two chaplaiEis were Cralfridus de Bexwyck 
and Roger de Bfamcestr. 

The ancient family of the Beswickes is associa- 
ted with the history of the most valued foundations 
of Manchester, namely, those of the Collegiate 
Church and Free Grammar School. Nor has 
Manchester in any period been enabled to boast 
of inhabitants more devoted to its weal, than those 
who during many generations have borne this 
honoured name, — for which reason, I have felt 
anxious to record the name of a chaplain, Galfri- 
dus de Bexwyck, who administered to the sacred 
duties of the church so early as 1361. Whether 
he was a chaplain of the parochial church of St. 
Mary, or of the chapel founded by Robert Ores- 
let, IS not known. His name appears in two docu- 
ments, information of which I owe to the kindness 
of a reverend gentleman, who, from his near con- 
nexion by marriaffe with the Beswickes of Pike 
House, near Rochdale, the representatives of the 
fiunily, has had access to valuable archives, whence 
I have derived ^as will be seen in other portions of 
this work) mucn valuable information relative to 
the early ecclesiastic state of Manchester. 

The first of the documents adverted to, bears 
the date of the 35th of Edward the Third Uj>. 
1361-2), William de Mamdiestr et Galfrid de 
Bexwyck mnt lands to Thurstan de Holand which 
they had from Thomas de Albany of Ael Pike in 
Denton subter Deneshagh: — divers remainders 
&c. And in a second document, of the date of 
38th of Edward the Third (1364-5), Roger de 
Mamcestr et Galfrid de Bexwyck« Qqpellani de 
Mamcestr, convey messuages in Wvthington to 
Thurstan de Holand. Date 1 1^ Feb. 

Of the fiunily of Roger de Mamcestr, nothing 
satis&ctory is known. 



Mr. Raines gives me the additional information, 
that in another deed, the notice of another Bes- 
wick in holy orders was to be found ; but as the 
document vras without a date, it cannot be assigned 
to a proper place in this history. 

Tha memorandimi Mnt na b as foUow*:— Tbomas* Mm 
of Rogar de Mamcaslr, griDts to Rogar do Pilkyiiffton tho 
lands which Adam do Fylkyngton nold in ShMpTes* and 
which Geffrey do Kamcestre, Eso., his ancle, gave to 
Midiel, wife of the mid Adam. Hiis testilnis. Domino 
Jdbanni Byron, Thoma de As'lon Rosero de Mjrdelton 
Adaau) de Preatwydi Thomn de mton Henrioo de 
Woikedslegh Wiluklmo CLEaico oa Bixwtck, et aliis. 

[Prom a communication of the Reverend F. R. 
Rainesy M.A.y Incumbent of Milnrow, near Roch- 
dale.] 



§ 12. THOMAS, TBB SON OF THOBIAS DEL WYKB, 

BBCTOB OF A8HT0N. 

The following notice iqppears in Vernon's ex- 
tracts from the episcopal registers of Lichfield: — 

Tfans of PrtuntiWcwL Raeftof . Pation. 

U0S. 4 U. MalL Tiuk fll Tbo. del Wyks^ B09. U Wan. 

The cause of vacancy is left a blank. 

As a conjecture only, I have suggested, that the 
father of this present rector of Ashton, Thomas 
del Wyke, of the same name with the son, might 
have been the rector of Manchester, who, before 
he took orders, had been a widower. The reasons 
for this supposition have been already fully ex- 
phiined. — [See page 105.] 

§ 13. BOOBB LA WABBB IB BNOAOBD IN TBB 
GAMPAION8 OF HIS SOYBBBION. 

During the term of three or four years, we have 
little or nothinff recorded of the state of Manches- 
ter, or of its diurch. Roger la Warre was fre- 
quently serving with the ain^s army in France. 
In the 34th of Edward the Third, he was taken 

Erisoner by Jo. Haubert. Two years iJterwards, 
e was summoned to parliament. A mandate then 
came down to the sheriff to raise soldiers^ men-at- 
arms, and archers, to march against the Scots in 
Salfordshire. In 1364, Rocer la Warre was again 
in the wars, serving in tne retinue of Prince 
Edward. 

In 1366, we find John of Gaunt (late Earl of 
Richmond)^ who four years previooslv had suc- 
ceeded to his fiither-in-law, Henry, Duxe of Lan- 
caster, invested with the title and honour of the 
dukedom, and engaged in the wars with France. 

In 1368, Roger la Warre was sent to Calais 
with the earls ^ Salisbury and Warwick, accom- 
panied by five hundred men-at-arms, and five 
nondred ardbers. And, in 1369» four hundred 
archers of Lancashire were required to accompany 
John, Duke of Lancaster, to Aquitaine. 

§ 14. THOBIAS DBL BOOTH PBOMOTBS TBB BUILD- 
ING OF A BBIDGB FBOM MANCHB8TBB TO 
BALFOBD, AND ALSO FOUNDS A CHAPBL ON 
THB BBIDOB. 

John del Booth, supposed to have not been 
above the rank of yeoman, married, about the 
beginning of the reisn of Edward the Second, 
Loretta, daughter and heiress of Sir Gilbert de 
Barton. A son of this marriage was John del 
Booth, who had for a grant of arms, a chevron, 
engrailed, in a canton, a mullet : the crests a Ca- 
therine wheel and an agnua deL 

Thomas del Booth, living at Barlow, in the 
of Ecdes, was rich in land, houses, and 
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cattle. Besides his paternal estate near Eccles» he 
parcbased from Sarah de Wakerlegh, of Salford, 
an estate at Bradford, near Manchester. In the 
vear 1368, while he was iu good condition and 
Iiealth, he made his will, the particulars of which 
shew his great wealth in lands, houses, money, and 
cattle. Among numerous legacies he directs, that 
thirty pounds be paid towards erecting the bridge 
of Salford, in instalments of ten pounds annually. 

As Thomas del Booth, however, lived five years 
after the date of his will, there is no doubt that the 
whole, or the greatest part, of the bridge was com- 
pleted in his lifetime, and that the building had 
commenced on or before the year 1368. 

To the same John del Booth the building of 
an ancient chapel, situated on the bridge, is at- 
tributed, which arrested the prayers of the pious 
traveller. It stood on the Salford side ot the 
river, and, according to tradition, prayers were 
wunt to be made in it for the repose of the soul 
of the founder. — [See the will, &c., in Baines's 
Lancashire, vol. ii, p. 198-9f and vol. iii, p. 1 17.] 

§ 15. THOMAS DB WYKB, BBCTOR OP MaNCBBSTBB, 
WITH VABIOI18 CHAPLAINS, ABB BBCOBDBD IN 
THOMAS DEL BOOTH'b WILL OP 1368. 

In the will of the date of 1368, made by 
Thomas del Booth (as just described), there is 
mention of *< Thomas de Wyke, parson of Man- 
chester, one of the executors of the testator, to 
whom was left a *mo]us sifin' (?) of silver." 

Is this name correctly copied? By the term 
'<mo1us sifin," was there not meant a *<meal ciffine," 
or sieve, of the olden times? — which, from its 
being wrought of silver, might have been used for 
sifting, or purifying the meal, or flour, from which 
the consecrated hosts were baked,— .affreeably to 
the mode adopted by the Cluniac monks of Ker- 
sall.— [See page 29.] 

The names also of various chaplains are sUted; 
but whether they belonged to the church of Eccles, 
or of Manchester, in both of which parishes the 
testator held property, is uncertain. He left to 
John Botterley, chaplain, ten marks; — to Roger 
Flour, chaplain, xi*; — to J. Brundbadley, chaplain, 
half-a-mark, and to William de Fere, chaplain, 
three cows and a calf. — [Baines's Lancashire, vol. 
ii, p. 199.] 

§ 16. THB ADVANCBMBNT op BD13CATI0N AT THIS 

TIME. 

The father of Thomas del Booth had dignified 
the family by his marriage with the heiress of the 
Bartons, and as he was a yeoman, he well knew 
the blessings of education, and could impress 



upon the minds of his children a due sense of all 
its advantages. We accordingly find, that Thomas 
del Booth, in his will, left thirty pounds (a great 
sum in those days) for the support of his son at 
school. 

A bequest of this kind, from one whose family 
had but recently risen from the rank of yeoman, 
is not without interest. It has been remarked, by 
such historians as have treated of the fourteenth 
century, that *' while the higher classes were too 
much engaged with the diversions of the field to 
pay attention to literature, the cultivation of it was 
unfortunately left to monks, or to meaner men. 
During the whole day, the gentry were addicted 
to hawking and hunting, it being then thought 
sufficient for noblemen to wind their horn, and to 
carry their hawk fair, and leave study and learning 
to the children of meaner people." The cause of 
literature and learning being thus neglected, was, 
consequently, taken up by the yeomen, who, accord- 
ing to Holinshead, being wealthy, sent their sons 
to the university. The first happy fruits of this 
cultivation of learning among the descendants of 
the yeomen, was that mcrease of knowledge which 
led to the great religious reform of England. 

As Thomas del Booth lived five years after the 
date of his will, it is probable that he woold himself 
witness the completion of his son's studies. 

A blessing seems to have attended the care taken 
by Thomas del Booth towards the education of his 
familv, as among his descendants, remarkable for 
the dignities which many of them attained, may be 
enumerated two archbishops. 

§ 17. DBMISB OP BOGBB LA WARRB. 

By a will dated 28th April, in the 42nd of 
Edward the Third (1368-9), Roger la Warre di- 
rected his body to be buried in the abbey of 
Swineshead, in the county of Lincoln, without 
pomp. He died in the 44 th of Edward the Third 
(1370-1). 

Roger la Warre, chevalier, and Alionora his 
wife, along with lands in the counties of Berks, 
Wilts, Leicester, Rutland, Somerset, Salop, Here- 
ford, Northampton, Sussex, and Lincoln, — held, in 
Lancashire, Mauncestre manor, and the advowsons 
of the churches of Mauncestre and Assheton, and 
the manor of Kuerdeleghe, as from the honour of 
Halton. 

The issue of his marriage with Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Adam, the third baron of Welles, was John 
la Warre, his heir, and Thomas la Warre, who was 
destined for the church. 

That of his marriage with Alionora, daughter of 
John, Lord Moubray, was Johanna, who married 
Thomas, the third Baron West. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BVBNTS DURING THE BARONIAL SWAY OF JOHN 
LA WARRB, THB BLBVBNTH LORD OF MAN- 
CHB8TER. 

At the time when Roger la Warre died, the 
county of Lancaster was most actively employed 
under the commissioners of array, appointed by 
royal mandate, in obtaining the enrolment of four 
hundred archers to accompany John, Duke of 
Lancaster, to Aquitaine. Accordingly, the sheriff 
of Lancaster was commanded to array all men 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages of six- 
teen and siity years, in order to resist the French, 
who threatened to invade England, to obstruct the 
passage of merchants and merchandise, and to 
abolish the English language. The men-at-arms, 
hobelers, and archers, were required to be in 
readiness by Palm Sunday, 1370, while all vessels 
between twelve and forty tons burthen, lying be- 
tween the ports of Liverpool and Chester, were 
ordered to be sent to Southampton and Plymouth, 
there to embark in the expedition of John, Duke 
of Lancaster, to Aquitaine. — [Baines's Lancashire, 
vol. i, p. 353.] 

It was at this period, that John, the son and heir 
of Roger la Warre, who had married Margaret, 
daughter of Robert de Holland, chevalier, suc- 
ceeded at the age of twenty-six to the barony of 
Manchester. At the time of his father's death,' 
he was with Prince Edward in France, for which 
reason his homage was respited. 

§ 1. THOMAS, BROTHBR OF JOHN LA WARRB, AP- 
POINTBD, PRO TBMPOBB, TO THB VACANT 
BBCTOBY OF A8SBBTON-UNDBR-LINB. 

While John la Warre was absent in the foreign 
service of his country, which absence had prevented 
him from taking formal possession of the estates of 
his late father, the rectory of Assheton fell vacant 
by the death of Thomas del Wyke, named << Tho- 
mas, filius Thom» del Wyke." During this inter- 
val. Sir Louis Clifford had ward of the estates of 
the baron of Manchester, to whom he was ancle. 
Sir Louis, who had married Eleanor la Warre, was 
the son of Sir Roger Clifford of the county of 
Durham. He possessed court interest, and was 
strongly attached to the reforming principles of 
Wvcliffe. Havinff, therefore^ by the absence of 
John la Warre, become a natron pro tempore 
of the living of Assheton, ne was naturally on 
guard against the pope's emissaries, who were ever 
vigilant in seizing opportunities to usurp any ad- 
vowson which might favour foreign presentees, 
under the character of pap^l provisors. With 
ibis object in view (of waich there can be little 



doubt), he inducted into the living, Thomas, the 
brother of John la Warre, who had taken orders. 
Accordingly, in Vernon's extracts from the epis- 
copal registers of Lichfield, the entry of the pa- 
tronage of Ashton rectory is as follows: — 

Time of Canw of 

P r ew ntetioiL Rector. PAtron. Ymou»oj. 

ISJl, Tlio. de 1» Ware. D'kitis Ludoviciu p. m. Thom» 

CUfTbrd MUe& de Wyke. 

The presentation of Thomas de la Warre to the 
vacant living of Ashton, through the patronage of 
a great espouser of Wycliffe's schemes of reform, 
is an interesting illustration of the stand then made 
against the provisions of the Roman see. 

§ 2. JOHN LA WARBB TAKBS POBSBSSION OF HM 

BSTATBS. 

In 1370, John la Warre had been summoned to • 
parliament, subsequent to which, in the course of a 
year or tvvo, he returned from his foreign cam- 
paigns to take possession of his estates. John of 
Gaunt then appeared as a distinguished character, 
whose prerogative of jura reealia, in the county 
of Lancaster, had been greatly enlarged by other 
royal honours. Under this great chief, John la 
Warre became feudatory, doing homage for the 
following places: — Haiffh, Bolton Parva, Bright- 
met, Crompton, Brughton, Barton in Salford, 
Childwall, AspuU, Brockholes in Amoundemess, 
Dalton in Derby Hundred, Parbold, Wrightinton, 
and Heton-subtus-Horwich. After John ui Warre 
had been invested with the possession of his ba- 
rony, he returned the same year to France. — 
[Baines's Lancashire, vol. i, p. 355, and vol. iv, 
p. 824.] John la Warre afterwards made over to 
Kobert de Holland Dalton manor, and a siith part 
of Harwode mianor, to be held as from the manor 
of Manchester, while Nicholas de Longford was 
confirmed in the possession of Withington manor, 
which he held along with a section of judge's ser- 
vice. In another record we find, tliat John la 
Warre had the manors of Brislington and Somers 
and of Isefield in Sussex, along with manors in 
Gloucestershire, Wilts, Lincolnshire, and Lanca^ 
shire. 

§ 3. DBATH OF THOMAS DBL BOOTH. 

In the year 1373, being about five years subse- 

2uent to the date of his wiU, Thomas del Booth 
ied, rich and full of years. In bequeathinff his 
soul to God, and the blessed virgin, and all the 
saints, he left his body to be buried in the church 
of Eccles, before the altar of the Holy Katherine 
the virgin, and the best of his cattle to be given 
to the priest as a mortuary. 

He abo directed in his will, that there should 
be paid to two chaplains the sum of £66 138. 4d. 
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before the altar of Saint Kathefnie» in the church 
of Ecclesy for maasei to be sung for the soul of 
Edward the Third, for the soul of Roger la Warre, 
for the soul of Thomas de Booth and his £uher, 
for the soul of Roger de Hulton, and for the souls 
of all benefiictors of the said Thomas. The chap- 
lains to receive five iparks each during ten yearst 
until the hundred marks were exhausted. 

§ 4. THOMAS LA WABRB RB8IGN8 THB LIVING OF 
ASHTON TO JO. DB MARCHFORD. — A.D. 1373. 

Thomas la Warre would seem to have kept 
possession of the rectory of Ashton, until his 
brother's return from abroad, for no other puipose 
than to protect the patronage of the fitmuy from 
being usurped by the pi^ influence. He then 
resigned the incumbency in frivour of John de 
Marchlbrd, as is shewn in an entry from Vernon's 
extracts : — 

TtBMof Canmoi 

Prwentation. Rector. Fatnm. Ymaaaar, 

)S73L Jb. de Ifarrhfmrd. Domlnns Jo: U p. xerif . Mkgis- 

WaivBiilM. tril%(kdeki 
Ware nit. 
not* 

§ 5. DID THOMAS LA WARRBy ABOOT THIS TIMB, 
aOCCBBD TO TB0MA8 DBL WTKB IN THB 
INCUMBBNCT OF BIANCHBSTBR? 

In Vernon's eitraeta from the cartularyof Licb- 
fieVdy th# presenlalion of Thomas del Wyke, in 
1351) to the iscttmbency of Manchester, is the 
last which is recorded. Neither is any mention 
made of the date of this rector's dceaite. HoUin- 
wortb, however^who evidently quotes from lecords 
which he has exasiinedi states, thaA Thomas la 
Warre was admitted rector, and had a license 
granted him to be non-resident, and that he was 
the last parson of Manchester* 

§ 6. THB BABUBST CBUBCfl WHICH WAS BUILT 
WITHIN THB FOBTIFIBD PBBCUICTS OF THB 

baron's HOJUU 

It camot be very hr from Ibis period that a 
church, formed chiefly of wood; after the manner 
of ancient timbered houses, was erected within the 
fortified precincts of the Baron's Hull. 

Before the present church of stone appeared, 
there stood, according to HoUinworth, **a vast 
wooden building not Biuch unlikof save that it was 
more adorned, to the boothes where the court 
leete, court baron of the lord, and the quarter 
sessions are now kept.'' 

A stt^ioion consequently arises, that the site of 
the Baron's Hull was beginning to be less used for 
civil than for ecclesiastioal purposes, and that it 
served, a^ the utmost, as an occasional residence 
only for the baron*. Nor is the conjecture less 



plausible, that the baronial mansion, along with the 
new church which was built adjoining it, became 
devoted to the exclusive use of Thomas la Warre, 
as a residence more befitting the younger son of 
the lord of Manchester, than the parsonage house 
of Denesffate. 

But did Roger, or John la Warre, in memory 
of their respective feats on the plains of Fraaee, 
dedicate a church to the two great patron snnts 
of the conflicting nations conjointly?— 4igreed>]y to 
the saw of the old English ballad, 

Sing Honi loit qui nml y peim. 
Saint G«om he was for Bngfauid, Samt Denaii 
M for Fmco. 



The church was assuredly dedieated to Saint 
George and Saint Dennis ; but whether to Saint 
Mary also, as some allege^ b doubtful, as the diurch 
to the virgin was at this time in aetusl use. 

Two curiously carved heads, introduced as omar 
ments upon the front oi two very old hoasea at 
the upper end of Long Millgate, are said to have 
been brought from this church^ The preservatieB 
of these interesting rdics within the present Col- 
legiate Church, is due to the Reverend Canon 
Wray. They are placed behind the altar-screen.' 

§ 7* JOHN DB MABCHVORD RBSIOIfS THB LIVlllO 
OF ASHTON TO HBKRT NBTTUBWORTH*— 
A.D. 1374. 

The tenure of John de Marchfbrd hi the rec- 
tory of Ashton was a very brief one. In the 
following vear (1374), he was allowed to transfer 
it, by exchange, to Henry Nettlewortht rector of 
the church of Wakerley m the R. deaoeiy of 
Weldon, Northamptonanire. The entry from 
Vernon's extracts is as follows: — 

Time <rf riim of 

Piwentelion. BeeCkn; FkttoB. Yueanof. 

ISTi. Bimtkm Vmitmwih Dmaiaaai^' VmmMtaiSa 

Btotor coolie deW»- hinw la oum Jb do 

Wan. 



After this indudion, n» other presentation by the 
lords of Mandiester is entered ia the cartulary 
from which these various notices' have been de^ 
rivedk 

In these dispensations of patronage, ife does not 
af^ear that the emissaries of the pope had inter- 
fered. In 1373, Edward the Third clamed, that 
Gregory the Eleventh should desist from the iw- 
serration of benefices in the English diurch, and 
that all reservations which had actually taken place 
should be revoked;-— to which proposition the 
pontiff made at least a promi8er--l>y agreeing 
that the practice of granting provisions should Inb 
abandonedi^-[Tiemey'8 edition of Dodd^ vol. i, 
p. 151.] 
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§ 6. TBB DUKB or L419CAITBB AIDS THB ATTACKS 
OF WTOLIFTB AGAINST TBB PAPAL SUPBB* 
MACT. 

The sulhonty daimed by the pontiff of com- 
mimictftiBg or withholdHig tbe prtYileges of the 
church, usuftlly named the power of the keys, was 
Crst disputed by WydKfe, who niMntaraed, that 
such a power belonged only to God, the Father of 
heaven* In the various and snecessive arguments 
whibh the reformer employed, he was so soccessfiil 
as to shake the sovereignty of the pope to the very 
foundation. Gee of Uie first fruits of it in Eng- 
land was to cause Edward the Third, with the 
advice of his parKameat, to brave the menaced 
censures of the diureh, and te withdraw the tri- 
bute, which, ever since the days of Jehn, his pre- 
decessors had paid to the court of Rame, as a token 
that they held their lands from the pope by sudt 
a foudsA acknowledgment, agreeably to the ad of 
investiture and oath of fetflty imposed unon each 
succesnve sovereign. From this time, therefore, 
the kings of England ceased to be vasuds of the 
Roman see. 

The next national qaeslion ooemred upon the 
occasion of the court of Rome having demanded 
on ad whndi it was ncft convenient in the nation to 
grant. It was then asked, if a kingdom, in case 
of neoessitT and defence, might not detain 4ts trea- 
sure that tt he not -conveyed to f ofeign nations, 
even though the pope h i mw l f should demand the 
same under pain of his censure^ and wheth e i the 
money acftunly voHected for the use of the pope 
might not he applied to the service of the realm ? 

WycItffeiras'BUpi^icated tofomiA a reply, which 
was to the eflfect of denying that any Divine power 
had been given te any creatture for such a purpose; 
~-that every contrihotion made to the pope was 
strictly m aims, which might he withheld when the 
wealth of the pontaficate had sumioimted its em- 
barrassment) — and that the pope had wo right te 
possess hmseif of the goods of the (4iurch, as 
though he were the lord of them, in the place of 
being, what he really waSf— merdy m minister or 
servant*— rVanghaii's WydiAs, vcd. iy p. 344-79 
*cO^ 

while IRj^rdiffe wes thus employed in discussing 
these as wen as olher natiensA questions, of a simi- 
lar import, the cause of the reformer particularly 
recommended itseii to the most influenlidi person- 
wetit the hehn of government— Joflw of GauifT, 
€u\ of Richmond, the fourth son of Edward the 
Third, who, at this time, was in the fott tide t^f bis 
Biapasslnff werirti and franours. In 136S, 1^ the 
deaHi, 'wShont issue, tif his siSter-in-law, Ma^lda, 
one of the two oebeiresses of Hennr, late Duke off 
Lancaster, who bad survived 4ier foraer a year only, 

P 



John of Graunt had succeeded to the undivided 
possessions annexed to tbe title of ** fifth Earl and 
second IMlo of Lancaster,'^ which he enjoyed by 
right* of his wifo, the Lady Blanch, or Blanch 
Planti^enet. In 1369> he had found himself a 
widower, with an infant son left to his charge, 
Henry of Bolingbroke. In 1371 » he had married, 
for his second wife, Constance, daughter of Pedro 
el Cruel, King of Spain, by which marriage he be- 
came titular King of Castillo and Leon. And on 
the 28th February, 1377f by a charter of this date, 
the county of Lincaster, under his control, was 
created for his life into a palatinate. — [See Intro- 
duction to the Charters of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
edited by W. Hardy^ Eso., 1845.] Much to the sa- 
tisfaction of the nation, ne had concluded a treaty 
of peace with Flandera, as a reward for which anu 
other servicesv the grant of a court of chaneery in 
the duchy of Lancaster had been made over to 
him, akmg with the prerontives of jura regalia. 

John ^ Gaunt was indignant at the exorbitant 
power of the church. In the support, therefore, 
which he gave to Wydiffs asainst ecclesiastical 
idbuses, he interfored to rescue him from the hands 
of his enemies, the chief of whom was the Arch- 
bi^p of Canterbury, who first undertook to punish 
the new crime of heresy. 

In the year 1B77« finff Edward died, being suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Richard the Second, then 
only eleren years of age* The Duke of lisncaster 
thcveby exercised a regency and viceroyalty; all 

SNit measures being dated from the palace of the 
voy, or from the castle of Lancaster. 

About this time a strong popular excitement was 
created aninst foreign mendicant friars. Their 
unpopularity was the greatest during the time of 
WyclHfe, who, when a teacher at Oxford, during 
lAie agitation -of a question affecting the immunities 
ef the -college, stigmatised them as the Pharisees, 
the Sadducee^ and the fissenes of holy writ. 

But, perhaps, a greater objection to the mendi- 
ouit order arose irom the suspicion, that they ad- 
ministered to the designs of the Roman see, in 
uphclding that influence in temporalities, affainst 
fniich the civil power had protested. The Freres 
were accordingly denounced as doing their utmost 
to involve the country in -a religious war. 

It -was upon these political grounds, no less than 
owing to other objections industriously promul- 
gated by WycKIFe against the mendi ca n t order, 
that John of Gaunt sought to carry out the views 
of the reformer %y their suppression* He, there-, 
fore, in the Ist of ftichara the Second, ordered 
that all fbr«gn mendicant friars within the duchy 
of Lancaster shodM quit the realm. 

in the mean time, toe episcopal interest hecame 
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powerlbUyoppoiadtotheprogrMtof rafonn. The 
bishopi were warned by John of Gaant to tUy all 
hostile prooeedingf againat Wydiffe, bat^ aa the 
duke's power fell far short of what it had been in 
a preceding reigUi haring Tiaibly dedined, artidea 
of accusation, founded on the determination of 
the pope toproeeed against the. reformer, were 
renewed* Wvcliffe then foond a ready friend in 
Sir Louis QiTOrd, who, in the name of the queen- 
mother, stayed the Bishop of London's sentenoe. 

§ 9« WYCLIFFB POPULABIZBS THB PBINCIPLBS OF 

BBFOBM. 

At length a more general ^irit of eiamination 
began to prevail. The later acts of Wycliffe's life, 
after he had accepted the livinff of Lutterworth, 
became devoted to the object of popularising the 
principles of reform. 

With the view of makiiM^ proadytes from the 
humbler ranks of society, Wycliffe formed to him- 
self an ideal atandard of pnestly perfection, with 
which he might compare the mooe in whidi the 
functions of the clergy were actually exercised. 
This u shewn in his treatises on the LeviUc priest- 
hood, on the priesthood of Christ, on good priests, 
on the official duty, de episcc^rum erroribus, and 
de cnratorum erroribus. He inouired,— 4iow priests 
ought to be paid ? ^ They hold themaeWea to be 
paid,* he replied, ''with food and doathing," aa 
Saint Paul teacheth, ** but if ther have more than 
this, it u poor men's goods of which they are 
keepers, as the procurators of poor men." He also 
defined their duties to consist ''in helping their 
brethren to heaven-ward, both by teaching, pray- 
ing, and ensample giving^" addinff that " they fuml 
this by great run of charity aa did Christ and his 
apostles, while they have time, bodily strength^ 
and youth." — They flee, he continues, from one 
dty to another when they are punned of anti- 
christ's clerks, aa did Christ and his apostles. They 
take such dms of the people whom they lead aa 
are given willingly and devoutly, instead of taking 
dimes and offerings ordained by the customs dl 
sinful men. Being stirred by the Holy Ohost, 
they go and dwell among the people whom they 
are likely to most profit. They are thus opposed 
to the simony, oovetousness, and idleneas of world- 
ly clerks.— [Gilpin's Life of Wydiffe, p. 93-lOL] 

In entertaining these sentiments of pastoral per- 
fection, Wydiffe encouraged by hb own example 
the preaching to the poor. He enlisted in the 
cause of reform a chosen number of enthusiastic 
disciples, who, in travelling about barefooted, in 
long friexe gowns, under the name of " Wydifie's 
poor priestsi* preached daily in churches, diurch- 



^ards, markets, or frirs, not only edifying the 
mhabitanta of adjoining pariahes, but, as apostles 
or missionaries oif a leformed foith, popidarising 
the principles in whid they had been instruct- 
ed, through leas contiguous, and even remote or 
widely-spread districts. 

Wydiffe, while thus empbyed, encountered a 
severe illness, but, upon his recovery, he renewed 
his apostolic labours with increased vigour. In 
the promulgation of Divine truth, he confined the 
attention of his disdplea to two subjects, nandy, 
to the sacramenta of holy church, and to the in- 
spiration of the sacred writinss. 

The sacraments c^ holy church were then re- 
garded as seven, namely, baptism, the Lord's sup- 
per, confirmation, penance, matrimony, extreme 
unction, and ordination. But as these sacraments 
were crowded with ceremonies, many of which* 
according to the ideas of theoloffians, envdoped 
within them momentous truths, Wydiffe treirted 
the whole with a delicate hand, having been aware 
to what extent symbols formed the popular lan- 
guage of the epoch in which he lived. He was 
carefol, therefore, in diatinguishing the trutha con- 
veyed in the sacramenta from the ceremoniea with 
which they were dothed, by defining a sacrament 
to be "a token that might be aeen of a thimr that 
might not be seen,* and by denouncing afi un- 
meaning or idle ceremonies attached to them, as 
being <^ no use in themsdves, nor as haviQg any 
foundation in acripture. 

In abort, Wydilfo had conddered that the time 
had arrived, when, in order to keep pace with the 
increadng intelligence of the maaies, religion might 
be presented to them in a less figured langui^, 
approaching more and more to the pkinneas ^d 
predseness demanded by reaaon and philoacmhy. 
Hence the pnmriety of the distinction wliidi 
Wydiffe made between the thi^g which waa not 
visibly seen, bdng the veiled religious truth, and 
the token by whidi what is vdled became manifost 
and comprebensible^^jOilpin's Life of Wydiffe, 
ftc«, p. 62, and seq.] 

But the great triumph of the reformer over the 
symbolic form of worship, consisted leas in de- 
nuding the sacramenta of many vain ceremonies 
with whidi they were perplexed or veiled, than in 
a dissemination of the holy acripturea, a translation 
of which, between the yean 1378 and 1382, he 
had, with great labour, effected. Hia mission then 
appeared to him aa on the eve of completion. "If 
we had a hundred popes,* he exdaimeo, "and if all 
the friars were cardinals, to the Uw of the WomA 
we should bow more than to all this multitude.— 
r Venn's Wydiffe, voL ii, o. 302, and Gilpin's 
Lives of the B^eformers, p. 30-39*] 
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§ 1<K Tm BFVBCT OF WTOUFflfS MIMION ON 
TBB SOCIAL AND POLITIOAL 8TATB OF BNG- 
LAND. 

The objeel of popularising tbe priiicipl«s of re* 
ligioos renorm was, with Wydiffe, less an act of 
hostility to existing establishments, than a desire 
to laq>r68B upon the popular oonfiction what doc- 
trines had been soppressed, or thrown into the 
shade, which, if reproduced, might operate advan- 
tageouslj upon society, so as to stem the gross 
dnorders which had arisen no less from ecdesiss- 
tical afarice, luxury, and neglect, than from the 
feudal tyranny whicn was bringing the Kentish men 
into the field of civil conflict, uid in Lancashire 
and other counties was inciting to the most outra- 
geous acts of dril huobordination. 

In the course of this history, I have availed 
myself of various occasions to draw the contrast 
between the two soctal states of civil freedom and 
of vassalase, as they existed not only in Manches- 
ter, but Iwewise in every other part of the king- 
dom* 

The villein of the Anglo-Norman period, like 
the modem slave of the western world, was bom 
a slave, and was rendered amenable to a villein 
parentage for the abject state in which he was 
regarded by the laws. But he differed from the 
absolute alave of Saxon times, inasmuch as he 
could not be personaDy sold in a slave market, or, 
in other terms, could not be sold detached from 
the estate wherein he was nourished and dwelt. 

Among the numerous civil dissbilities incidental 
to the state of villeinaae, all of which I have ex- 
plained, the most intobrable in its consequences 
was that which resulted from the feudal principle, 
that every thing of which a villein might appear to 
stand possessed, was actnaUy the property of his 
lord. Hence the inability of the villein to engage 
in any trade, or commerce, as he was not le^y 
entitled to enjoy the firuits of hb own manual 
labour;— hence also the fiulore which would accrae 
to him in any appeal of ^mayhem* [bodily injury] 
against his lord ; for, however entitled he might be 
to pecuniary damages,— -agreeably to the ancient 
tenor of the Saxon laws, which fixed i 



laws, vmich fixed upon the I 
of dilBMrent limbs or parts of the bodily frame, 
proportionate and definite sums, — the lord could 
legall V retain in his hands the remunerating amount 
awarded, as his skve was not capable of possessing 
any pn^ierty whatever. Slight, also, were the 
gleams of hope for a deii veranoe from this galling 
state of thraldom. As every thing of whidb the 
villein was pos se ss e d might be d«med by his lord, 
his redemption could not be accomplished by any 
purchase effected from his own resources, but must 
depend (as was laid down by kwyers) upon the aid 



to be derived from some charitable freeman, a 
stranger to the lonPs domains. In short,~the only 
mode left to Uie villein of effecting his deliverance, 
was that of dandestinely contriving to reside 
wiUiin a privileged town for a year and a day, when 
the emancipation which ensued would be irrevoca- 
ble^— agreeably to a humane statute pass e d in 
13699 which declared, that if a villein became 
once free, he never again could return to the staCe 
of villeinage. 

Recently, however, some degree of amelioration 
had taken place in the condition of villeinage by 
the springing up of a description of tenants, named 
** bondage tenants,* or, more frequently, ^tenants 
at will," from their holdin|^ lands at the mere will 
of the lord. Besides paying an annual rent, they 
were still subjected to services of a base and servile 
kind, such as were required by the cultivation of 
the lord's distinct demesnes at seed time and at. 
harvest timer— services, however, which still left 
most of the time of the tenant at hb own disposal, 
and secured to him the greatest share of the pro- 
fits of his own industry. Such an emergence nrom 
a persistent, and almost absolute state of bondage 
to one whidi was limited in extent and duration, 
renderiuff at the same time the bondage tenant 
law-worthy, and placing his pn^rtv, limbs, and 
life^ under the protection of tne civil constitution, 
was no little concession to the growing intelligence 
and civilisation of the age- 
Such was the first, yet imperfect state of manu- 
mission, little relished by the proprietor, in fa- 
vour of the enslaved dependants attached to his 
estate. But the privilege did not go hi enough. 
—It hsppened that, in the reign of Richard Uie 
Second, great discontent had been exdted by the 
heavy taxes imposed upon all dasses^ of subjeets 
for the purpose of secunng the possession of Uher- 
bourgh, Brest, Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne. 
The levy vras adjusted according to the rank of the 
ces^yer, and collected from all of the age of 
fifteen. Of the very general restlessness thus ex- 
cited, such of the cKscontented as were of the grade 
of villeins, or bondage tenants, took advantage; — 
of which grade the mass of the insurgents was 
formed. In lieu of the vague and sailing services 
required by a state of villeinage, they demanded 
stated rents in lands, as well as the alleviation of 
such restricUons placed upon industry, as were 
caused by the tolls and imposts levied in market 
towns. 

It has been denied, that the exciting cause of 
this movement was due to the Christian doctrines 
promulgated by John Wydiffe and his *<poor 
priests,* although, in holdiqg up the example of 
Constantino the Great, they made an irresistable 
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ipped to the freedom and inteUigeooe of msD, 
whoy in comprehending bis own instincts and ten- 
dencies» professed, when most formidable under 
the incitement of rebelliony to reelect them as 
they were to be found in others* This was the 
offence for which John Ball, the preacher, one of 
Wycliffe's poor priests, was stigmati2edr--an offence 
which threw such unmerited obloquy on the doc- 
trines of the great reformer. 

But how could a different result have been 
expected? It is a great mistake, even of the 
present enlightened period, to imagine, that the 
predominance of any particular feature of religi- 
ous doctrines can have no oorreqK>nding degree 
of influence upon civil institutions. In the form 
which slavery took in the middle ages, it eventually 
yielded to the doctrine which teaches os, that 
*'God is no respecter of persons," and that every 
man is a brother H^t yielded to the religion which, 
in its very rudiments, inculcated the simple princi- 
ple from which all social states, however complex 
they may be rendered by contingencies, ought to 
take their departurer-^^'thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." The htimble, and most aggrieved 
villein not only felt that he had the right to ac« 
complish his own destiny* or individual good, but 
thai he had the right to impose on the master the 
reciprocal dutv of respecting this Divine privily 
possessed by his bonosman, under the petialty of 
being stigmatized with injustice. 

At the effect produced by Wydiffis's'poor priests, 
the government took instant alarm. An actoessed 
in the 5th of Richard the Second, that all who 
preached without license against any interpretations 
of the holy scriptures repugnant to the determin»- 
tions of the church, w to the laws of the land, 
shoidd be arrested, until Uiey justified themselves 
according to Uie law and reasoning of holy church: 
— ^that bishbps were to return the names of deHn- 
quents into the Court of chancery, and that their 
commitment was to be by writ from the chanceUor, 
who might isne forth commissions to the sheriA, 
and othetSy the king's ministefB:-^«uch offenders 
to be committed to the prison of the bishop, or 
^ the sherifi^ in order that the sharpness of their 
sufferings might bring them to Repentance. 



§ 11. THE DIBTVBBANCBS OF LANCASHIRE AT 

THIS PBEIOD. 

As Lancashire suffered more than almost any 
other part of the kingdom fi^m feodal oppressions, 
it can cre«te no sarpriee that the distnroanoes of 
the '< Wat T^er period" should prevaU in thia 
county to a most aiarmine extent. An impression 
subsisted, that they were fomented by the Doke of 



Lancaster, who, amidst the prevailing oonlnSMn, 
had concaved, that, with the sid of certain peere, 
prelates, and others, well known to be discontented 
with the ezistiqg government, he might usurp the 
royal authority. This report placed the itiu^n 
personal safety in aoch jeopardy, as to iadoen his 
friends of the north to raise lor him a body gnard. 
When the confidence of the court in hia l<mlly 
was restored, John of Gaunt was appointed the 
king's justiciary to inquire into the depredations, 
robberies, homicides, bumiiigs, and r^>ea which 
existed in Lancashire, with power to ptmish the 
offenders. 

As for the causes of these fii^grant outrages, 
they must be soi^t for in the general discontent 
which resulted from feudal oppressions. The 
miserable state of riU^ins and hnsbandoften, or 
bondage tenants, had become too intolerable to 
be longer home* 

But it is yerj remarkable, that much of the dis- 
turbanoe of this period ww due to the yemnen of 
the county, who began to form a middle rank of 
society, above that dl husbandmen, yet below that 
of gentrv entitled to heraldic honours. With this 
class, other motives muat b^ sought for to explain 
the share which thev had in fomenting disturbaneea 
of no ordinary kind. In fact, the yeomen had no 
cause of discontent, but that of not beiQg raised to 
the rank of right worshipful squi r e s , t he means for 
accomplishing which object having resolved them- 
selvsB mto one, or both of two qualificationa>«^-tlae 
first being that of the attainment of wealth s^-^and 
the second, that of an alliance by marriage with 
families of gentle blood. 

These two qiialificatiotts, by which the yeomen 
sought to advance themselves to the rank of gen- 
try, will be explained in their due order* 

The fint of these consisted in the attainment of 
wtelth^-^The great impulse which, in the revgn 
of £dward the Thiro, was rendered to com- 
mercial enterprises and industry, must have ad- 
vanced many yebasett a step in the social grade of 
ranksb to which every fiwility was given by an order 
of Edward the 8eieMd> that all who had hmds to 
the value of twenty peiinds per annum wtmld be 
required at the kiwi pleasure to take upon theas 
the order of kniahthood* Aoeordiogly, «n» ee ene r 
had an edict of this kind been published, than such 
^eoBMU as had ^rown weelthy b^ dint of their 
industry as dothieia, or other artinn% oowht to 
purchase estates firom needy praprietor^ menoe 
they might be enabled to qualifr tbeesselves fior 
the honours which ewaitad aft s«^ as were rich fin 
lands. Thus it is recorded by Gnillim, that, upon 
Ae summons for all who had lands to the vahie 4tf 
twenty pounds per annum le take upon themaalvea 
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the order of koiglithoodi there came a yeoman who 
might spend a hundred marks per annum. ^ The 
conrty* It is added, '^was at a loss how they might 
put him off»'' until, at last, the daim was waived on 
the plea, that he had applied too late, namely, 
on the second day of the summons. 

A second qualification hy which yeomen sought 
to be raised to the rank of gentry, or, at least, to 
be the foonders of fiunilies entitled to heraldic 
honours, was, by an alliance with maidens of gentle 
blood. This plan was in no few instances success- 
ful. An example has been already cited [see 
psffe 109] of Thomas del Booth, who married the 
neuress of Barton, in consequence of which, the 
son obtained from the herald a grant of arms. We 
also find, that in the reign of Richard the Second, 
Ralph Lever, a yeoman, married Anne, daughter 
of Robert Raddiffe of Raddiffe, by which alliance 
he became the founder of a family no lon^r crest- 
less«— [Baines's Lancashire, vol. ii, p. 5677] 

Now it would appear, that, in Lancashire, the 
yeomen, and, perhaps even lower grades^ took 
advantage of the lawless state of the kinffdomi 
caused by the movement of Wat Tvler, and forced 
manv females into enffageraents of marrii^e, with 
the bone of being advanced by such alliances to 
the rank of esquirea or knights. When such pro- 
ceedings came to the ears of John of Gaunt, than 
whom a more' strenuous champion for the intact 
conservation of andent gentilitial distinctions did 
not eiist, he was most indignant at the audadous 
presumption of low«b<Hii upstarts. A proclamation 
was therefore issued in his name, as King of Castile 
and Duke of Lancaster, notifying to the sheriff of 
the county how this functionary wu to deal with 
''such malefiMtors and ravishers of the ladies and 
dan|[hters of the nobles, as well as of other women,'' 
adding, that they were more violent and more 
common in Lancashire than in any other part of 
die kingdom, and that the ladies and others thus 
ravished, were wont (tm a very natural denouement) 
to marry their ravisners. With the view, there- 
fore, of obviating such a finde, it was proddmedf 
that the parties diould be rendered incapaUe, ipso 
foctO) of succeeding to any hereditary property, 
dower, or conjoint foofinentj that no property 
from ancestors could descend to them^-4hat the 
ittherttanoe must go to the neat in blood H-thal 
the husbands of the Iraiales thus ravished, if they 
should happen to have husbands, would have the 
right of a suit al lscw^«4hat in the case of single 
women who might be lavished, the foUiers or other 
relations of blm>d might have their action H*-Md 
that a defondant would not be entitled to meet 
his pursuer ^ad doeUum,* or by trid of combats— 
[See Haines's Lancashire, vol. i, p. 36^ where the 



proclamation— I foar a rather inaocurale oopy-^is 
given.] 

Yet, after all, it is possible that the drcum- 
stances attending this inveiglinff of the £ur damsels 
of Lancashire, Uie ladies and ^uighters of nobles, 
and othersr-^carcely merited the hard epithets 
applied by John of Gaunt to their successful 
suitors* In days, like these, of open outlawry, the 
yeomen of Lancashire might have been anxious for 
nothing more than to enact the part of their *ided 
prototype, ''the bold yeoman of Sherwood forest," 
when first introduced to "his lady fair," the grace- 
fol Oorinda:-*- 

By th« ftJth of my body, nid bold Rdiia Hood, 

I iMTsr Mw woman liko thee ; 
And com'it thoa from esit. or com'st thou from west, 

Tbou needst not beg venison of me. 

Clorinda Hid, Tell me vour name, gentle sir : 

And he sdd, 'Tis bold Robin Hood : 
Squire Gamwell's my nnde, bat all my delight 

Is to dwell in the merry Sherwood. 

For 'tie a fine life, and *tb void of all vtrife. 

So 'tis, sir, Clorinda reply'd. 
But, oh! said bold Robin, bow sweet wodd it be. 

If Clorinda wodd be my bride ! 

She blosht at the motion ; yet, after a pause. 

Said, Yes» sir, and with all my heart. 
Then let iis send for a priest, said Robin Hood, 

And be married before we do part. 

# # • • « 

When dinner was ended. Sir Roger, the parson 

Of Dnbbridge, was sent for in haste : 
He brooght hie mass book, and be bade them take bands. 

And joyn'd them in marriage Aill fast. 

And then, as bold Robin Hood and his sweet bride 

Went hand in hand to Uie men bower, 
The birds sang with ]Jeasure m merry Sherwood, 

And 'twas a most j<^rid hour. 

A Taon Taui or Roani Hoop. 

In order to obviate this prevalent state of out- 
lawry, severd generd laws were framed, with the 
view of enforcing settlements under the broad 
basis of the Saxon law* Vagrancy and the removd 
from one place to another, except under the secu- 
rity of respondble pledges, was not allowedr— even 
the remotnd of servants and others from place to 
olaee without testtmonid letters was pnmibited. 
Mo one vras to reodve any person within his house 
beyond three nights, unlesa throi^ the informa- 
tion of friends he had sndi a knowledge of Uie 
stranger's penoi\ and character, as that he would 
be responsihle for his conduct. 

Such were the ordinances of ^ the Wat Tyler 
period," which, dthoqgh based upon the Saxon 
elementa of residence and mutod pledges, resem- 
bled the martid law of modem times in their 
stringency. 
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§12. TB0MA8 LA WA|IRS IS ADIUTTBD TO TBB 
PRBBKND OF GRINDALB, YORK. 

Upon the 31st of January, 1380, Thomas de 
la Warre was admitted to the prebend of Grin- 
dale, York, Yacant by the death of de 

Thore9by^[; Willis's Cathedrals, p. 1 39-] He was 
also, at the time, rector of Manchester. 

It may be objected against the clerical character 
of this divine, who, in a late period of his life, 
sought, by the foundation of a college in Man- 
chester, to remedy the evils of patronage, that, in 
this instance, he held a plurality of spiritual offices. 
But it must be reflecteo, that considering the great 
dearth which there was of a learned education 
among the clergy, the union of a prebendary's 
duties with rectorial functions was considered as 
having little effect upon the efficiency of eccle- 
siastical discipline, when compared with the haiard 
of mixing spiritual concerns with such as were of 
a pure worldly character. Hence the remonstrance 
of Wycliffe, that neither prelates nor doctors, 
priests nor deacons, should hold secular offices, 
that is, those of chancery, treasury, privy seal, 
and other such employments in the ezcnequer ;— 
that they should neither be stewards of lands, nor 
stewards of the hallf niMr clerks of the kitchen, 
nor clerks of accounts, neither be occupied in any 
secular office in lords' courts, more especially while 
secular men were sufficient to do such offices.— 
[Vaughan's Wycliffe, vol i, p. 298.] 

§ 13. WSRB JOHN LA WARRB AND HIS BROTHRR, 
THOMAS LA WARRB, INFLUBNCBD BY THB 
PRINCIPLB8 OF WYCLIFFB? 

In aid of this question it may be worthy of note, 
that three great friends of John la Warre were 
eminent advocates of Wycliffe. The first of these 
was John of Gaunt, wiUi whom John la Warre 
officiated at the coronation of Richard the Second: 
— ^the second was his undo, Sir Louis Clifford, 
of whom mention has been niade as having been a 
trustee of the estates and advowson of the barony 
(see page 101 X dorinff the interval between Roffer 
la Warre's death and the return of the son, we 
present baron of Manchester, from foreign cam- 
paigns >-while a third friend of Wycliffe was Sir 
Thomas Latimer of Braybroke, in Northampton- 
shire, a couain of John la Warre by the marriage 
of Catherine la Warre, his aunt, with Sir Warioe 
Latimer* 

If, then, no fewer than three of the most inti- 
mate friends of John la Warre were avowedly at- 
tached to church reform, it may be asked, if John 
la Warre himself was favourable to the mission of 
Wycliffe ? 



There is greater reason to sttppose^ that the 
cause of ecclesiastical reform founa Uie most fa- 
vour with Thomas, the brother of John la Warre, 
then in holy orders, as it is certain, that the abuses 
of patronage, from which the churdi of Maodiester 
was very Ui from being exempt, formed a leadiiw 
cause wnich induced him, when, by his brother? 
death, he succeeded to the barony of Manchester* 
to remedy <<so great a treachery agaiivt God and 
his people" 

If, therefore, we would understand the motives 
which led to the foundation of a college in Man- 
chester, thirty or forty years after Wycliffe had 
fulfilled hb reforming mission, we must carefidly 
attend to the exposure which was made of the very 
corrupt and disgraceful state of church patronage 
which prevailed. 

§ 14. THB DUKB OF LANCA8TBR WITHDRAWS HIS 
FAVOUR FROM WYCLIFFB. 

The Duke of Lancaster's seal in behalf of the 
reformer, which had been rather shaken bv ob- 
serring the effect of hb doctrines in enffendering 
«<the Wat Tyler movement," was stiU further 
cooled down alter Wycliffe had published the 
doctrinal views which he entertained relative to 
the Eucharist* 

Regarding the real presence in the sacrament, 
Wycliffe differed from noly church, aa other theo- 
logians had done before him; for, even in the 
time of the Conoueror, several persons had been 
banished out of tne kingdom for broaching onau- 
thorised opinions concerning Christ's presence in 
the bleised sacrament. The received doctrine was, 
that in the sacrament of the Lord's Sapper, the 
elements after consecration were entirely changed 
into the body and blood of Christ, and that al- 
though the accidents or forms of bread and wine 
still remained after consecration, yet, by the omni- 
potence of God, they remained without a subject. 
Wycliffe, however, endeavoured to establish [de 
essentia accidentium], thai the substance of the 
bread and wine of the Lord's Supper, after conse- 
cration, remained.the same» and tnat the body and 
blood of Christ were not sabstantially in them, but 
only figuratively. This view, which he inculcated 
in lectures given at Oxford in 1381, raised among 
bis enemies of the religious orders the greatest 
indignation, who were the means of inducing Dr. 
Barton, the vice-chancellor, to pronounce the doc- 
trine as heretical, and as menting imprisonment 
and excommunication. Wycliffe then fled for pro- 
tection to the Duke of Lancaster, but even thia 
old friend shrank from the responsibility of ap- 
pearing to countenance attacks i^fainst the received 
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doctrine of transabstantiation. In 1381, Wycliffe 
waa dted to appear before the ecdesiaatical au- 
thoritiesy when his doctrines incarred a formal 
condemnation. From the penalty which attended 
the heresy, be was only saved by the mediation of 
Other powerful friends and supporters in the ciyil 
interest who had never forsaken him, among whom 
the chief was Sir Lewb Clifford* 

A little time before the labours of Wycliffe 
were brought to a natural conclusion, there arose 
the well-known and imoortant dissension between 
the two rival popes ot that period, who fought 
against each otner with such spiritual weapons as 
bolls, anathemas, and excommunications, — of which 
dissensions Wycliffe did not fail to avail himself, 
by inveighing against the absurdity of making the 
token of Qirist on the crosSf-^-a token of peace, 
mercy, and charity,p-4he banner to lead on Chris- 
tian men to slav each other for the love of two 
fiJse priestst He also went to thtf length of the 
modern Qjoakers, in protesting against the right of 
spillinff blood upon any plea whatever, excluding 
even the judicial urgency of making examples on 
the public scaflbld. 

§ 16. TBB DB4TH OF WYCUFFB. 

The reformer died in the year 1384, about the 
time when the Duke of Lancaster, hb eariiest 
friend, was in Scotland, threatening Edinburgh. 

Ver^ oppoaite condnabns have been arrived at 
regarding Use nature of the dianges in the esta^ 
bhahed diacipKne and fiuth of the ehnrch, whidi 
Wydilie sought to introduce. It is, perhapa, 
from the list of heresiea irith which ne was 
chargedt that we are the best enaUed to judge of 
the extent to which his reforming doctrines were 
pffMStically carried^^See Vaughan's Wydiffe, vol. 
11,0.92.] 

In estknating these dmges it appears to me, 
that the mission of Wydiffe waa goierally reaplv« 
able to the three foUowtng objects :— first» to create 
a popular miatrust in the obligations supposed to 
be due to the papal supremacy i se e onoly, to ex- 
dte the laity to a correction of the corrupt state 
of ecdeaiastical di8dplineH--aDdf thirdly, to en- 
gender popular doubta of the infidlibihty of the 
drarch on doctrinal qnestiona. 

In the first of these <^ectSr— the creation of a 
popular nustmst in the obligations supposed to be 
due to the papal supremaey, Wydiffe was charged 
with denjring the power of the pope over the 
do f gy; i n assertiqg, that priests and deacons were 
severally empowered to preach the gospel without 
waiting for tne aanction of popea rad prdatesr— 
and that to forego this service from toe fear of 



clerical censures, was to appear as a traitor to God 
in the day of doom. 

In the second object,— which was that of in- 
voking the laity to a correction of the corrupt state 
of disdpline in the church, Wydiffe's attadu had, 
in the first place, been directed against the order 
of mendicants.'— Afterwards, he was induced to 
break ground in the field of a more general expo- 
sure of church grievances, from which no degree 
of rank was excluded, — not even the sovereign 
pontiff himself. The reformer then saw, that, in 
diverging from the narrow sphere of exposure to 
which he had at first confined himself, he was em- 
bodying the sentiment of the nation at lam. He 
was, accordinffly, arraigned before the archbishop, 
for asserting that the institutes of the religious were 
in themselves sinfol, and tended in many ways to 
the injoiT of piety H^for declaring, that a vidous 
course of life was incompatible with the exerdse 
of ecclesiastical authority; — ^that the claims of a 
depraved pontiff might be derivable from the em- 
peror, but m no instance whatever from the gospel ; 
•—that priests and bishops forfeited their power by 
yielding to deadly sin;— and that when a prelate 
excommunicated any man without knowing nim to 
be so judged of God, he was himself a heretic 
and excommunicated.---He was also charged with 
arguing, that the spiritnd power was inferior to the 
temporal H-that to prohibit appeals from the tri- 
bunal of the dergy to that of the king, waa to 
incur the guilt of treason ^— and that temporal lords 
might deprive an offending clergy of their posses- 
sions. Another charge was for assuming, that the 
dependence of the clergy upon the support of the 
laity was a conditional compact;— that tithes were 
merely dms to be yielded to the clergy, inasmuch 
as they were devout men, and according to the 
discretion of the contributors ^-4ike wise, that 
derical endowmenta were unlawfuL 

The third and last general object of Wydiffe, 
was to engender popultf doubts of the infrJlibility 
of the church in many of her doctrinesr-4br pro- 
testing against some df whidi, he was arraigned. 

Regarding doctrind qoeations, it would be im- 
possible, in the limited space to which I have con- 
fined myaelf, to take notice of the multiforious 
writings of this surprising man, or to give any 
oompraiensive view whatever of the moderate 
reforming pretensioiis whidi distinguished the 
commencement of his miaBioi^ when compared 
with the revolutionary subvenion of andent dog- 
maa diaracteristic of the dose of hia career. It 
may be generaUy observed, that in the fondamen- 
tak of Christiamty, the thedkigy of Wydiffe did 
not differ materially from that of Uie schoolmen, 
aa was shewn in his writiogs on the Trinity, on the 
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incarnation of the Word, on the humanity of 
Christ, on the Divine government, on the rehgioa 
of the perfect, or on evangelical perfection* On 
iome questions, however, as miffht be expected, he 
had no settled notions, as, for instance, m the oM 
questio vexata of fiite, in which he shewed himself 
at times an absolute predestinartan, while, in other 
instances, he was contradictory with himself. At 
one time he argued, that as all things belonged to 
God, and as good men only were the children of 
God, they were of course the only inheritors. Nor 
was he less confused in the equally contested sub- 
ject of grace. He however held, Uiat without the 
assistance of the Divine grace, a man could not 
make himself acceptable to God, — ^for which rea- 
son he fervently wrote on the virtoe of praying: 
^* De virtute orandi.* 

One of the principal writers among the Roman 
Catholics limits greatly the extent of Wydiffe's mis- 
sion. He condemned, it is said, the tenet of tran- 
substautiatioQ, but, like Luthw, maintained the 
existence of the bread in oonjuncftion with the reality 
of Christ's presence on the altar. In denooocing 
indulffencies, pilgrimages, the use of holy watery 
and the supremacy of the holy cee» he appealed to 
the scriptures as the sole rule in matters of faith. 
On the other hand, he admitted the seven sacra^ 
mteta of the Catholic choreh ;— ^ belief in por- 
gatory, as a plaee of temporary piunishBient t-Uhe 
efficaey of the aaass as a propitiatoTy sacrifioet-*— 
the dety of aaicraaicMtal cenfaanoti, with cootritiott 
for aias betee done, «nd good IMe in keeping Qod^ 
heets and works of mercy after* In time doc- 
trineS) adds this write^ u well m on craoe, on 
dominion or the right of propeity^ on the power 
of the people to depose a ruler who may have beeo 
guilty of mortal sin, or on the criminality of such 
■unisten of religion aa pennit themselves to be 
endowed with temporal potsession» tt ia imposible 
to trace the featwres ef tlM Eaglbh Reformation. — 
[Tiemey^ ed. of DedA Ckmdi Hiatory) y6L s 
note to p. 148%] 

An author, howtefer^ cf % very cMonte tiMo- 
logical school, Dr» VaMghao, woold leid m to 
soppoee, that it la by no aieam % hopeless task eo 
tiwe in WyoKib's d oori we s the broad foatotes and 
oompasB of the EaglUi RefemMtion, to the com* 
praheoaion %Yen of moay tenela and peeoHariiies 
which wo OHO to the ^aritaais. To a certain «r- 
tent this view may .bo defemded. Aa Wydiib 
advenoed m his euoer, Ite ^mm Mhioed by his 
growing titBira to aobvett the synftbolie fenn ef 
worship^ to wage an eatentriaiatiiig war wkh maoy 
of the feoremontah, or externals with iMA Divtno 
wondiip fnm <d*owded) to the sappreorion even or 
channtiHg and cKtheM ttiime. 



But without dwelling upon Aese diversitiea of 
views, there is one feature in the writings of Wy- 
diffe upon which iar too Kttle has yet been ra* 
mariced ; — thb was the value which be placed opoB 
morals, as much exceeding that of religioos bebeL 
He regarded heresy as consisting in a bad life no 
less than in fidse opinions, whence he drew the 
inference, that no good man conld be a heretic 
He also expressed his opinion, that God would ask 
no more of a Christian in this liib than to obey 
the precepts of the blessed law, and that it was the 
character of antichrist to require more. — [Gilphi's 
Life of Wydiffe, p. 80, 93, ftc] 

After the death of Wydiffe, there was for some 
time Kttle to oommemoiofe in eedesiaitical a&ink 
In a contention with Archbishcm Cooitnev (aj». 
1385), on the right of taxiog the deigy for the 
wars,-— insisted upon by the WydScites for the 
reason, that the revonoes of the church wore dass, 
-^Courtney not only ohjeeted to the ineqosiity 
of the assessment, but upon the right asamiea 
over the temporalities of the churdu BventaaHy, 
however, upon an alarm being excited by the 
threatened invasion of the Scots, the kiuff accepted 
from the clergy what they were pleased to name 
««a voluntary offer.* 

On the 18th of Oetobcr, 1389» Fepe Urban the 
Sixth died. He was exceeded by fiodfcoe the 
Ninth, who publisliod a doorao declaring the pro- 
ceeding! of the pstfiament rehaing to p^ml pnwi- 
shms to have been wall and ml; wkI, wpon 
invoking the king to faftfawitfa ei^pongo the adia 
relative to proviaioBs Ihmi the etatate book, ho 
threatened with rano^ and eKeoflmauicationaBry 
bishop who acted npon thii jodgment. In pro* 
oeediwg, also, to graait a preb en d aa the cathoiM 
of Wells to an Italian mvourite, the two booses 
aaanimoosly dedarad, that thia attempt to teootrol 
the.dedfltoo of the rogd oowts by Jtiawilaiii^ the 
bishops, w«B sub^onivo of the ri^na of Ao crown, 
aod tbat Aoy wookl JoyMly ataMd bf thoir aenre-* 
reign to live smI die iomshahig tins eo e io ad raient 
on hia aathority. ft was^ acooitinijly, i la tem ed 
neeessary not onlv to omlliis the otataao of pro* 
visbia made ha the ^ik of fidwifd the llM, 
rendering him who a we p t e d a provision iiaUo to 
forfeitnrok bat also to fmam % n^o low ol mort- 
mut^ m w^bieh it waa r e o d e rad iodiiposoaMe that 
thara ahoold be a liceaoe ftvm the ctown hefaio 
any loligioos honse coold hoM land m p ar pe toH^ 
.*-{TMnMy^ ed. ef Dodd'a Chatoh Hiaions ^ci'i, 
p. 34(H and App^ No. viii.}.-Jn tet, t»y viitoe of 
sodi o keanaoi the MaacheMor Oolhige ^laaowoo- 
toaly fbooded. 
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§ 16. THE ▲DDITIONAL CHOBOB PRBFBBMENT8 
OITBN TO THOMAS LA WABRB. 

In 1391 we find Tboinas In Warre apnointed 
parson of the charch of Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, 
and two years afterwards, in 1393, made canon of 
the church of the Blessed IMbry, in Lincoln, when 
he is said to have passed certain lands pro abbate 
et oonventu de Tallo Dei. 

Thomas la Warre is supposed at this time to 
have continued rector of Manchester, but whether 
he gave up any other of his preferments, in con- 
sequence of this influx of clerical dignities, we are 
not infermed. 



§ 17« PBBUDNIRB FOR PDBCHASINO OF BULLS 

FROM BOMB. 

It has been properly remarked by an ecclesias- 
tical writer [I>oda3, that although the pope, by 
the strength of his supremacy, had a power of in- 
speotien ofer the whole church, and might send 
legates to execute his orders, yet by erecting courts 
of judicature, the method was become prejudicial ; 
—that so long as the orders of bishops might be 
superseded in any trivial matters by one of the 
pope's legates, the bishops would regard the juris- 
diction as precarious; — that appeals to Rome would 
become oiargeable, whence the innocent would 
be oppressed for want of witnesses, from the in- 
ability lo secure their attendance at so great a dis- 
tance from their homes;— and that the trial of 
causes in a foreign court was naturally calculated 
to make the king both jealous and tenacious of his 
authority and rights. 

To remedy these inconveniences, an act was 
pasKd in the I6th year of the reign of Richard 
the Second, entitled ^Premunire for purchasing of 
hvSk from Rome." It enacted, that if any person 
should purchase^ or pursue in the court of Rome, 
or elsewhere, by any translations, processes, or 
sentences of excommunication, bulls, instruments, 
or any thing whatever touching the king's crown 
and regality, or against his reahn, or should bring 
them into the kingdom, or receive, notify, or exe- 
cute them, either within the realm as aforesaid, or 
without, such persons, their notaries, procurators, 
maintaineia, abettors, frutors, and counsellors, 
should be pot out of the kinoes protection, their 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, should be 
forfeited to the king, while their persons should be 
attadied, wheresoever they might be founds— 
[Tiemev's ed. of Dodd's Church History, voL r, p. 
162, and App., No. ix, p. 341.] 

It has been recorded that from the date of this 
act, the archbishops called no more convocations 
by their sole authority, but by license from the 
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king; their spods having been formed bv a writ, 
or precept from the crown, directed to the arch- 
bishops to reassemble their clergy, in order to 
consult them upon such affairs as his majesty would 
lay before them. Still, however, until the act- of 
supremacy of the reign of Henry the Eighth took 
place, their canons were considered binding, al- 
though confirmed by no authority but their own. 

§ 18. THB MOVBMBNT OF THB WYCUFFBlTBfl, 
UNDBB TUB NAMB OF LOLLABDS. 

The Wycliffeites, as a religious party, became 
distinguished under the appelli^on of Lollards, — a 
name of obscure origin, supposed to be a German 
term of derision. Their leaders, *'the poor priests," 
organised by Wydiffe, were everywhere active. 
They avoided the practice of "preaching friars," 
who did little more than entertain the people with 
idle stories and miracles, and preferred enforcing 
upon their hearers the necessity of a good life. 
"The highest service,* remarked Wydiflb, "which 
men may attain upon earth is to preach the word 
of God, — ^which service falls peciuiarly to priests, 
and therefore God more straightly deoiaoas it of 
them.* 

Lancashire owes its proselytism to the mianonary 
labours of the learned Dr. Hereford and Master 
John Ashton, who are said to have traversed nearly 
half the kingdom, each q>pearing in coarse attire 
with a staff in his hand» and preaching against spi- 
ritual censures, religious temporalities, and distinct 
tions among the dergy. They also proclaimed the 
poverty of Christ and his disdples, in contradis- 
tinction to the simony, the covelousness, and idle- 
ness eshibited by worldly clerks. 

It has been observed by Dr. Vaughan, that three 
kinds of preaching were uen in use ; the first, de- 
claiming like an oration, or an essay, upon a given 
subject ; the second, postilling, that is, reading a 
portion of scripture^ taking parts of it, and discus- 
sing it, like what is called lectures or exposition ; 
while the third was the handling of the sacred text 
whidi had been recently divided into chapter and 
verse, that is, by takiuff a verse» and, aceordinff to 
the logic of the schoou, divicfing and subdivimng 
it^Vaugfaan's Wydiffe, voL ii, p. 21.) 

In addition to these apostolic exertions, a peti- 
tion was presented in 1396 to the House of Com- 
mons against the pride of the Churdi of England, 
•—lamenting that frith, hope, and charity hu de- 
clined I — ^inveighing aoainst the forms of priestly 
domination, — against the celibacy of the dergy^— 
and against re&ions orders: — it also condenmed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation H*it animad- 
verted upon the worldly afiufs of churchmen, — 
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upon the pnijren for deptfted wmlsy — upon abeo- 
lution and auricular oodmbioii,— «upoD the Mly of 
snppoaiog that the bliss of heaTea might be por- 
chased for lacre^— as well as upon sundry other 
matters, as diseussed in the trialogus of Wycliffe, 
** the OTangelical doctor* 

Richard the Second had just landed in England. 
While Boni£M» the Ninth reprimuided the skrth 
of the archbishops and bishops in not being more 
active to punbh neresies, the king was exhorted to 
discountenance offenders against the church. Ac* 
cordingly, Lewis Qiffordt John Latimer, and John 
Montague were severally reprimanded for forward- 
ing the petition of the Lollards. 

§ 19. DBMISK 07 JOHN LA WARRB. — A.D. 1398. 

On the 27th of July. 1398 (22nd of Richard the 
Second), the demise took place of John la Warre. 
baron oif Manchester, without issue, his son of the 
same name having died ante patrem. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother in holy orders. Thomas la 
Warre. 

John la Warre had been summoned in parlia- 
ment varioua times from the 44th to the 50th of 
Edward the TlHrd. and from the 1st to the 2lBt 
of Richard the Second. A short time before he 
dted» his attendance against his will in any future 
parliament, or wars, was dispensed with. 

He died possessed of the manors of Manchester, 
Aahton-subtus-Limam. and of Isefield. in Sussex. 
Other manors mentioned were in Gloucestershire. 
Somerset. Chester. Derby. HanU. Wilts. North 
Lincoln, and Notts, together with the castle of 
Bristol. 

As the period in which John la Warre lived 
forms an epoch in the ecclesiastical history of our 
comitry. it is deeply to be regretted that so few of 
the locd affiurs of Manchester stand recorded ; — 
for it is certain, from the events which succeeded, 
that a great change must have taken place in the 
public mind on ecclesiastical questions, so as to 
lead to the foundation of a collegiate church, in the 
place of the eustins rectory. This will be shewn 
in the subsequent chapter. 

Nor is it less to be regretted, that we know so 
little of the early life of Thomas la Warre. the 
founder of the college. 

It is to be presumed that Thomas la Warre 
continued the rector of Manchester during the 
whole of this period, but the names of the chap- 
lains associated with him are very Uttle known. 
W*e read of a Nicholas de Prestwich. chaplain, who 
in the 22nd of Richard the Seeond. 1308. gave to 
Margery de Barlow» for term of life» two burgages 



in Manchester.-— £Baines's Lalioaahire. voL ii. p. 
194.1 But whether NicboUs de Prestwich was a 
chapbttn of Manchester, is uncertain. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN THB TlUK 07 THOMAS LA WARRB» THX TWRLFTB 
LORD OF MANCIUMTBR. 

In 1398. by the death of John la Wan* withoat 
issue. 'i*homas la Warre, derk. the brother of the 
baroD. became heir to the barony of Manchester, 
and to all other family estates. 

It is said, that from the 23rd of Richard the 
Second, he procured a special dispensation from 
attending the king in any of his parliaments, or 
councils, for the term of three years. 

As Thomas la Warre was in holy orders, these 
seems to have been some little difficulty, under 
what title to summon him to parliament* In **the 
proceedings and ordinancies of the privy council.* 
I find him to be named ** Le Sire de la Warre.* — 
[Vol. i. p. 1 57 and 202.] In the rolls of parliaaMnt 
at Westminster, he was mentioned under the title 
of ««Magister Thomas de la Warre.*^rCharters of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, edited by Mr. Hardy, 
p. 149*] • And in another official document of tbe 
privy council, he is cited as '* Dominus de la Warr.* 
Lastly, in a formal deed of conveyance, wherein 
he was a party, he is styled ^ Thomas. Dominua la 
Warre. dominus de Maineealre.* Agreeably to 
the two latter authorities. I shall venture on the 
designation of "Thomas la Warre. the twelfth 
lord of Manchester." with this remark, that he is 
to be found in some deeds under no other title 
than " Thomas la Warre. dericus.* 

But before proceeding with thb local history, 
some brief sketch of the civil and ecdesiastical 
state of the country may be deemed necessary. 

About this time^ Henry. Earl of Bolingbroke. 
was banished the realm, which event was soon 
followed bv the demise of the fother. John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who died on the 3rd 
of February. 1399 (in the 22nd of Richard the 
Second), it is said from grief* 

Soon afterwards. Richiurd the Second was charged 
with having governed tyrannically, and violated the 
oath made to his people. His crown he was foroed 
to abdicate in frivour of his uncle's son. Henry. 
Dukd of Lancaster, who. upon his elevation, con- 
ferred the title of Duke of Lancaster on his eldest 

SOD. 

When Henry the Fourth found himself esta- 
blished in his kingdom, he recollected, that, during 
his struggle for the throne, the ecclesiastical interest 
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had been the most efficient in supporting hb pre* 
tensions. He, therefore, sought to rettin the clergy 
in his interest; but the? were high in their de- 
mands, and nothing could satisfy Arundel, who had 
socceeded Coortenay in the primacy, than that the 
king should proclaim himself <* Protector of the 
church against the designs of the Lollards* In 
consequence of a petition from the clergy to the 
House of Commons, supported by the influence 
of the king, the statute **ae heretico comburendo* 
was passed, which was said to have been founded 
not on the common law of Europe, but to have 
been derived from the canons of the church. 

By this statute, no one was to preach or engage 
in reliffioos instruction without license from proper 
authorities, such as the diocesan of the place where 
he resided* Within the term of forty days all 
books containing doctrines opposed to the deter* 
mtnatiens of the church were to be delivered to 
the ecclesiastical officers. All who joined pro- 
hibited conventicles, or who £svoured tnem, might, 
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at the instance of the ordinary, be committed to 
the bishop's prison, there to be dealt with at his 
pleasure during a period not exceeding three 
months ; and if, at the end of this term, the cul- 
prit should retain his errors, or if, after abjuring 
them, he should relapse, the local officers, both 
civil and ecdesiastical, might confer together, and, 
If still obstinate, the offender, after sentence had 
been duly pronounced, might be burned in the 
sight of all men. 

This act was followed by the well-known con- 
stitutions of Arundel, which wmn passed by the 
convocation. They were evidently dictated by 
the conviction of a weakneas in the belief of the 
papal supremacy, whence the extravagant terms in 
which the reigning dogma was expressed. The pon- 
tiff b represented as filling the place, — not of 
hamanity, but of the true Godr--as bearing the 
key of eternal Ufe and death,— against whose de- 
cisions, such as oppose their jodments, incur the 
guilt of rebellion and sacrilegei In thb anthorita- 
tive mrit it was decreed, that no man should 
henceforth preach withoot a Hcense of hb ordinary, 
or diooesanr— that he should be restrieted in hb 
discourse to the authorised limits laid down in 
eensidenrtkm of the ignorance of priests,-— «nd 
that an interdict should apply to every church ad- 
tnitting an heretical preacner. The sdioohnaster 
was forbidden to mix any religious opinions with 
hb tuition, while hb sdiolars were equallv warned 
against the peril of reading the vemacnbr scrip- 
tures, or of discussing the sacraments of the 
church. The hooka written by Wycliffe, with 
the exception of such as might meet with an au- 
thorised approval, were to be bani^ed from all 



sdiools, halls, or hospitals. No one was to translate 
any text of scripture into English on hb own au- 
thority, or dispute any decretals and constitutions 
of holy churcn, but more particularly such as en- 
joined pilgrimages to the snrines of saints, ador»* 
tions, and various other ceremonies. A contempt 
of these warnings to be liable to the penalties 
awarded in the statute against heresy, and persons 
suspected of heresy, or Lollardism, to be sum- 
moned, and, on their refusal, to be adjudged guilty 
and punished. — rHistory of England, by Morti- 
mer, vol. i, p. 696, and Vaughan's Wydiffis, vol. ii, 
p. 394.1 

In these decrees, the clergy met with every 
support from the king, but more particularly when 
they contributed freely from the revenues of the 
church in aid of the taxes levied, which the arch- 
bbhop proposed to so adjust in amount, as to equal, 
if not exceed, the value of the personal services 
demanded from the laity. Henry then declared, 
that he would always maintain the rights and pri- 
vileges of the church. 

Such was the ecclesiastical crisb when Thomas b 
Warre entered upon the possession of hb barony. 
Of the exact state of the church of Manchester at 
this time, we have no information, and we are as 
little acquainted with the civil conditioa of the 
town. A practice became very frequent, ai crea- 
ting, by royal charter, in borough lownsf municipal 
corporations,— from the very dubious advantages 
of which, both Manchester and Salford were ex- 
cluded. It has been observed by Merrywelher 
and Stephens (see p. d03 of their work), that 
incorporations of thb kind were for the par- 
pose solely of giring a municipal corporation the 
power of pur(£asing and holding lands, and of 
suing and oeing su^ by its corporate name, and 
thaty when corporations were thus commenced, 
they were not designed, nor had they the eAct 
in the least degree, of sJtering the general law of 
the land with re^Met to freemen, or the laws, 
usages, and internal goveraasent el boiou|^ with 
respect to b u r g es soa . Freemen, burgeases^ and 
borouflfas, were still left unchanged, having oidy 
the additional power si^erindiiced upon tliem» of 
being possessea of property and of suing as bodies 
corporate. 

§ 1. MAMBS OF TWO CHAPIAIN8 IN MANCHBaTXR 
ABOUT TBB YBAB 1405. 

In the 5th year of Henry the Fourth^— as it 
would appear from the copy of an eld deed of 
the late Mr. Barritt, preserved in the Chetham 
Librarvr— John Fawket and Roger de fibyward 
were chaplaina of the church of Manchester. 
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§ 2« THOMASy LOap LA WABBB, MADE PBtBSN- 
DART OF SOUtHWBLL. 

On the 29|th of September, 1407, Thomas Ui 
Wanre iras made prebendary of Southwell, in 
Nottinghamshire, on the resignation of Thomas 
de Moston. — [Browne Willis's Cathedrals, vol. i, 
p. 158.] He would hold this and other dignities 
at the same time with his living in Manchester. 



§ 3* THK DISPERSION OF THB SCRIPTURES AT 

THIS PERIOD. 

The first successful attempt to render adoration 
less symbolic, and thus to popularize among the 
masses the essential principles of reform, was due 
to Wydiffis* He was the first to conceive, that 
the sacraments of the churdi, in conjunction with 
the holy scriptures, formed the whole of what 
might be regarded in Christianity as the true and 
the legitimate. While hb earliest object, there- 
fore, was to render the sacraments less symbolic,— 
his second, was to promote in an unmuttiated state 
the dissemination of the holy scriptures. 

The earliest translation of the scriptures into 
the English language, is said, by Dr. Wiseman, to 
haive bees incorrectly attributed to Wydiffe. He 
has stated in his lectures f^oL i, p. 63, &c], that 
there ensied EngHsk versions of the fiible long. 
before thia periocC— ^which opinion he supports by 
a <|uotation from Shr ThottUB More's dialogue con- 
cerning hereaiea [B* III., c. ziv., p. 232], wherein 
it is asserted, that <Uhe Hole Byble was lonff be* 
fore hia [ Wycliffe's] dayes, by vertuous and well 
lerned. men translated into the English tong, and 
by good and godly people with devotion, and sober-* 
QMS, wel and reverently red." 

This assertion of Sir Thomas More can only 
apply to the complete * translation of the holy 
scriptures by John de Trevysa, in 1357. A 
cotemporary) Knighton, a canon of* Leicester, in 
bitter accents of dissatisfaction^ • t»mpTained, that 
this master, John Wydiffe, *'by translatine Christ's 
gospely had. made 'it vulgar, and had laid it more 
open to the laity, and even to women who could 
read^ than it osed to bd to the most learned of 
the clergy, and those of the best understanding.*-^* 
[Gilpin's Life of Wvdiffe, p. 38.] 

If Sir Thomas More had stated, that, with 
one exception, parts only of the holy scriptures 
had been translated, accompanied (as they fre- 
quently were) with disquisitions, or annotations, 
he would have been more explicit. WycUfe, 
before he undertook his complete trandation, was 
in the fadbit of doing the same. He had prerioodly, 
and not nofrequentiy, invited the attention of hn 



proselytes to. detached portions of the hdy scrip* 
tures, as is shewn in his observations on the tea 
precepts,— 4n his ex|Msition of the Lord's Prayer, 
— in nis eoounentaries on .the psalter,— on the 
Pharisee and the publiean,— on the Lord's sermon 
on the mount,— on the contrariety of the two 
masters, — or in hb discourses on the epistles* Bat 
it was his actual translation of the entire, or nearly 
so, of the scriptures, which, like that of TrevysBt 
most responded to the wants of the age. 

It would be satisfiictory to learn, to what extent 
Thomas la Warre was actually affected by the 
doctrines of the ^eat reformer. Bmrding the 
tenets of his two kinsmen. Sir Thomas .Latimer and 
Sir Lewis Clifford, no doubt whatever can sobaist* 
The former, in a written request concerning his 
funeral obseouies, prohibited **any cost about his 
burying, neither in meat nor drink," and omitted 
the usiud recommendation of his soul to the care 
of the virgin, and of the saints; — ^while Sir Lewis 
Gifford, the old friend, kinsman, and trustee of 
John la Warre, who died in the 5th of Henry the 
Fourth, simply committed his spirit to the grace» 
and to the great merit of the Trinity. 






§ 4. THOMAS LA WARBB Bf AKB8 A TRUST DUD 
IN TAVOUR OP THB DRSCBNDANT8 OF HIS 
HALF-SISTER, JOANNA, WITH THB VIBW OF 
DISPLACING THB TRUB HEIR OF THB GRIF- 
FIN FAMILY. 

Unless the existence of sudi a trust deed and 
its object be at least supposed, it would be impos- 
sible to comprehend much of the language of the 
various deeds connected with the foundation of 
the Colleffiate Church by Thoinas» Lord la Warre^ 
then in noly orders. For this purpose^ I have 
sketched out, in a plan, the genealogical relations 
in which Thomas la Warre stood to the West 
£unily, whom he was desirous should be his suc- 
cessors, and to the Crriffinswhom he sought by a 
trust deed to dbplace. 

In reference to the following plan^ it is evident, 
Finty— That as John» Baron la Warre, died in 
1398, the manor .and estatea had descended to 
Thomas la Warre, who, being in holy ordersy was 
predoded from marrying:— -and 
' Secondlyy-^That, upon the death of Thomaa la 
Warre, the manors and estatea of which he was 
possessed would have descended to his keir-atplaw, 
the representative of the Griffin frmily, a distant 
relation of Thomas la Warre, to the exclusion of 
his half-rister, Joanna^ wife of Thoma% Loid West, 
and her issue. 
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• 

Ib order, dierelbr8» to obviale tbe effects of this 
legil heirri^ ia the pmon o^ the repreeentative 
of the Griffin family, Thomas la Warre appears to 
have vested his estates in tmsteesr—in trust for 
hinuelf fbr his Hie, add, after his death, in trust 
for hb hitf-sbtet) Joanna, and her nsue. 

The mode by which this alienation of the pro- 
peity from die pretensions of the legal heir, a 
Oriffin, iras accomplished, appears to haTO been 
bv what was then named, delorcnig a lery, <<defbr- 
enndo levatiim,*-— an imaginary process of kw, 
resembling whal was ealled, at nuer a later period, 
the levying of a fine. To this deforcement of a 
levy, dlusion has been already made in page 107 
of this history. 

Atkyns, however, in his history of Gloucester- 
shire, says, that in the 18th of Henry the Fourth, 
ThtMoaas, Lord la Warre, derl^ actuallv levied a 
fine of the manor of Wickwarr, for the use of 
himself in tail, the remainder to Reginald West, 
son of Thomas West^— [Atkyni^a Gloacestershire, 

p. 429.] 

It may be incidentally remarked, that Sir Tho- 
mas Latimer (a leader of the Lollards), son of 
Sir Warine Latimer, dote not wppeu in the ge- 
nealogical table. He died without issue, and was 
succeeded by his brother, who also died s. p. 



§ 5. THB THUSTRBS NOMINATBD Bt TBOHAS hk 
WABRB, WBBN PBOVIDINO FOR TBB 8UCCB8- 
8ION OF TRB FAMILT OF WB8T. 

In some deed which Thomas la Warre made, the 
object of which was to vest his estates in trustees, 
— in trust for himself during his lifei and, after his 
death, in trust for his half-sister, Joanna, and her 
issue, the trustees would have been as follows :-^ 

Tbomas Lohoblbv [or Lanolbt] bishop of 

Durham. 
William Thtrnityio, miles. 
John Hbnbob* 
Nicholas Hottb, parson of the church of 

Holthyn. 

WlLLLtM AUNCBLU 

John OvbrtoNi— and 
Richard Fryth. 

Of these trustees, the names of JoJbn Henegei and 
Thomas Longeley, bishop of Durham, are the only 
ones of whom I caa fina any record. 

John de Henege, or Heneage, of an ancient 
Lincolnshire fomily, was possessed of the manor 
of Haynton, in Lincolnshire, which formerly had 
passed into the possession of the family of La 
\Varre, but whicn, in the Slst of Ridiard the 
Second, was repurchased by this descendants-^ 
[Borke^s Commonersy VoL iv, p. lOS.] 
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Thomas Longeleyy or nther Langteyy was a 
personage of aome momenl in this history^ as hav- 
ing greatly exerted himself, in a sabaeqaent period, 
towards giving effect to Thomas la Warrens foan* 
dation of the college of Bfanchester, for which 
reason some little knowledge of his history is 
desirable. 

Thomaa Langley, bishop of Durham, is said to 
have been the son of Sir Thomas Langley, of 
Agecroft, near Manchester, bom, by computation, 
about 1370— -[Biography of Thomas Laagley, as 
given by Mr. Whatton in Eaines's Lancashire, vol. 
iii, p. 152.] But, according to a more authentic 
account, the bishop was not *'a Lancashire worthy,* 
but was the younger of the two sons of William 
Langley, of I^iangley, in the bishopric of Durham; 
the older son, Henry, settling at Dalton, in the 
West Riding of York, and being the founder of 
the house of Langley, of Higham Gobion, Co. of 
Bedford. — {Burke's Extinct and Dormant Baro- 
netctes, 2na ed., p. 298.] 

Thomas Langley was brought up in a monastery 
of Norfolk I — he completed his education at 0am- 
bridge, and was ordained priest; — he was a futhfbl 
retainer of the house of Lancaster, to whom he 
was so well recommended by his virtues, that he 
was appointed an executor of the will of John of 
Gaunt. Soon after the accession of Henry the 
Fourth, he was installed prebendary of York, and 
made archdeacon of Norfolk ; — afterwards, he was 
elected dean of York;»in 1405, he was made 
chancellor of England; — subsequentlv, upon the 
execution of Archbishop Scrope for his share in 
the rebellion of the Percies, he was nominated to 
the primacy of York, but, for some unknown rea- 
son, was never installed, baring been removed, in 
1406, by papal prorision to Durham, when he re- 
signed the great seal : — upon the occasion of this 
last ecclesiastical preferment, a royal charter makes 
mention of the venerable father, tK)w bishop of 
Durham, as baring obtained the special affection 
of the king, **Qui tam charissimo patri nostro 
Johanni, nuper Duci Lancastrte defuncto quam 
nobis in agendis nostris regni nostri, ah annis tene- 
ris laudabiliter deservientem et obsequiosum se ex- 
hibuit, et nobis exhibe^ inde fecisse.'^And, in the 
last place, on the 6th of June, 1411, bv a bull of 
John the Twenty-second, he was created cardinal. 

§^6. A DKBD BBLATIVB TO THB INFBUDATION OF 
ASSHETON-UNDBB-UNB, BY WHICH A TRC8T 
SBTTLBMBNT OF THOMAS LA WABRB IS IM- 
PLIED. 

As the construction of the chartularies con- 
nected with the foundation of the Blanchester 
College must "be imperfectly understood, without 



supposing tha existence of an important tmsl 
deed of Thomaa la Warre, the hypotheaia will 
be strengthened in reference to the arraQgemeots 
demanded by the subinfeudation of Ashton-under- 
Line. 

It would appear, that in the 13th of Henry the 
Fourth, Sir Jonn of Ashton, who [by subinfemla- 
tion] held the manor of Ashton of Sir Ridurd de 
Kirkeby, by fealty and one penny rent, was found 
to hold the manor of Assheton, with all its appur- 
tenances, of Thomas, Lord la Warre, lonl of 
Manchester, by fealty and the service of rendering 
annually twenty«two shillings and one hawk, or 
forty shillings, and a contribution, called ^^putura,*' 
to the maintenance of the foresters of Horwich 
and Blakeley, as nart of the manor of Asaheton.*— 
[Baines's Lancasnire, voL ii, p. 535.1 

According to Dr. Ormerod, this contribution 
proves Ashton to be what, in Cheshire, was called 
^a wareland,* within the dtmae of Blakeley. — [Me- 
moir on the Stanley legend, in the Collect. Topog. 
et Genealog.] The term putura, conjectured to 
be a corruption of pastura, is explained by Du 
Cange, as **}um gisti, sou procurationis, quo domi- 
nus a vassallis hospitio et conviriis excifMtur;*— <a 
procuration, whidi, in this instance, was transferred 
to the support of the foresters of the lord of 
Manchester. 

With this explanation, I shall proceed to describe 
the deed of confirmatioii, by which, after the death 
of Thomas la Warre, the complexity of a sabi»- 
feudation was somewhat obriated, by John de 
Ashton, dievaUer, holding from Thomas Langley, 
bishop of Durham, William Thymvng, John He- 
neage, and others*— [See Bwnes's Lancashire, vol. 
ii, p. 535, where the deed is given from the Har- 
leian collections. As I have not the opportunity of 
consulting the original documents, Mr. Baines's 
copy is followed, in >vhich the marks of abbrevia- 
tion, often incorrectly given, are avoided, and a 
few evident mistakes corrected.] 

Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scrip- 
tum indentatum peruenerit Thomas Longeley 
Episcopus Dunolmensis Willielmus Thyrnyng 
Miles Johannes Henege Nicholaus Mott persona 
ecclesie de Swynesheuede Ricardus Lumbard per- 
sona ecdesie de Hplthyn Willielmus Auncell 
Johannes Overton et Ricardus Fryth Salutem 
in Domino- Cum Johannes de Asshton chevalier 
teneat manerium de Asshton cum pertinenciis in 
comitatu Lancastrie de Thoma domino la Warre 
domino de Mainecestre per fidelitatem et servicium 
reddendi per annum viginti duos solidos et nnum 
ancipitem vel quadraginta solidos ad puturam fo- 
restariorum de Herwidie et Blakeley vt de ma- 
nerio de Mamecestre quod quidem manerium de 
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Mamecestre dictus Thomas k Wane tmet ad 
terminum vite sue es conceasione nostra refersione 
inde post mortem predictt Thome DomiDi la 
Warre nobb et heredibus nostris spectanti Infra 
que quidem maneria de Mainecestre et Asshton 
tam idem Thomas la Warre et antecessores sui 

311am nos et illi quorum statum habemus in pre- 
ieto maoerio de Mainecestre habemus habent et 
babuerunt a tempore cujus contrarii memoria ho- 
mtnum non eststit Visum fraoci plegii et qnicquid 
ad visum Frandplegii pertinet Tolnetum picagium 
et stallagium tanqnam pertinent dicto manerio de 
Mainecestrd Noueritis nos . concessisse predicto 
Johanni de Assheton heredibus et assignatis suis 
totum statum nostrum quem habemus in Visu 
Frandplegii et omnibus que ad visum Frandplegii 
pertinent de omnibus tenentibus et residentibus 
mfrft dictnm manerium de Asshton et villam de 
Asshton unacum tolneto picagio et staDagio infra 
manerium et villam predictam Et ulterius volumus 
et concedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris quan- 
tum in nobis est quod prefatus Johannes de As- 
sheton heredes et ass^ati sui post mortem dicti 
Thome domini la Warre habeant imperpetuum 
infra dictum manerium de As^ton et villam de 
omnibus tenentibus et residentibus infra predictum 
manerium de Assheton et villam Visum Frand- 
plegii et quicquid ad visum Frandplegii pertinet 
tolnetum picagium et stallagium adeo lioere et 
integre sicut dictus Thomas dominus la Warre 
antecessores sui nos seu illi quorum statum noa 
habemus in predicto manerio & Mainecestre habet 
habuerint sen habemus* Ita quod nee noa nee 
heredes nostri nee aliquis nomine nostro aliquem 
Visum Franciplegii siue aliquid quod ad visum 
Frandplegii pertinet siue de jure pertinere potent 
de tenentibus et residentibus infra dictum mane- 
rium de Assheton et villam exigere habere vel 
vendicare poterimus in future sed inde totaliter 
snmus conclusi [mduiif Kuerden] per presentes. 
£t ulterius noveritis nos concessisse pro nobis et 
heredibus nostris quod predictos Johannes de As- 
sheton et heredes sui post mortem predicti Thome 
Domini la Warre quieti sint et exonerati erga nos 
et heredes nostros de viginti uno solidis et vnde- 
dm denariis de predicto redditu viginti duorum 
solidorum et de redditu andpitis predicti Ita tamen 
quod predictos Johannes de Assneton et heredes 
sui teneant dictum manerium de Asshton cum per- 
tinendis de nobis heredibus et assignatis nostris post 
mortem predicti Thome domini La Warre per nde- 
litatem et redditum vnius Denarii solvendi annua- 
tim ad festum Natiuitatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste 
et per servidum exhibendi puturam forestariorum 
predictorum pro omnibus ahis seruidis quem qui- 
dem redditum viginti unius solidorum vndecim de-' 



nariomm et andpitis predicti pre&to Johanni de 
Assheton heredibus et assignatis suis pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris post mortem predicti Thome 
Domini la Warre remittimus et relaxarous imper- 
petuum per presenteSk ..Jn cujus testimo- 
nium unius partis huic soripto indentato penes 
predictum Johannem de Asshton remanenti sigilla 
nostra apposuimos Alteri vero parti penes nos re- 
manenti predictos Johannes de Assoton sigillum 
suum apposuit Hib testibus Radnlpho de Stanley 
chevalier Johanne de Pekyngton chevalier Johanne 
de Hiltouy Ricardo de Radeclyff Adamo de Leuer 
et aliis quam plurimis Datum apud Swynesheved 
in festo Sancti Mathie Apostoli anno regni Regis 
Henrid quarti post conquestum terdo decimo. 

In the following rdgn, an indenture of confirma- 
tion was made and executed by the same bishop* 
John HeneagO) and others, of which the following 
is an abstract and summary:-^ 

<< Twenty-fifth of February, 1413, First of 
Henry Fifth. By indenture from Thomas LfOng- 
leVf bishop of Durham, John Heneage^ and others. 
Whereas, Sir John de Asheton, holds the manner 
of Assheton-under-Lyne, and the appurtenances 
in Com. Lan., of Sir Richard de Kirkeby, by 
fealty and one penny rent, which said Sir Richard 
holds the same of Thomas, Lord la Warre, lord 
of Maincestre, by fealty, and the yearly rent of 
twenty-two shillings, &c., as of his manner of 
Maincestre, which said Sir John de Assheton is 
bound to discharge the said rent of twenty-two 
shillings to the said Lord la Warre, as chief lord, 
for the said Sir Richard Kirkeby, by virtue of a 
fyne, the 12th of Edward the First, between the 
ancestors of the said Sir John de Assheton and 
Sir Richard de Kirkeby, which sdd manner of 
Maincestre, and Assheton-under-Lyne, as well the 
said Lord la Warre and his ancestors, as we and 
the^, whose estate we have in the said manner of 
Maincestre, have had time out of mind, view of 
frank pledge, and what to view of frank pledge 
belongeth, tollage, fishery, and stallage, as belong- 
ing to the said manner of Maincestre.* 

§ ?• THB CKLL OF KBR8ALL IS RBLBASBD FBOM 
ITS OBBDIBNCB TO THB ABBOT OF CLUONI. 

It has been remarked by Dodd of the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, "that, when Henr/s predecessors 
seised alien priories, they often bestowed part of 
the revenues of the same upon the laity s but that 
this religious king either repaired these houses, and 
made them denizen, or ordered their revenues 
to be transferred upon some other community.* 
Tiemey, however, a far better historian, remarks 
in a note upon this passage, **that other sovereigns 
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had wmnd the alien priories onl j far the 
dwation of an exiftiiig war^ bait that bv He&rj» 
tlwae estabtiahmeBts were for ever diMoifed, and 
their revesMa confiscated to the ute of the croira f 
— which dangeroua precedentt to uae the laogvage 
of Collier, ^led the way to larger meaiwea of the 
same kind in the reign of Henry the Eighth**— 
[Tieme/f ed. of Doddta Cbnrch Hiitoryy toL i, 
p. 161.] 

It was in the eoone' of these proceedings thai 
thia cutting off of the Chiniac monaaterics in £ng« 
land from their obedience to the abbot cf Qngn 
may be dated, i^n which occasion, according to 
Di^fdale, all the priors, under their respective titles 
of the Quniac order, subscribed to tne deeds of 
their surrender. At this time, then, the cell of 
KeiaaH, which was attached to Uie Cbiniac monas- 
tery of Lenton, in Nottinghamshire, became r^ 
leased from its obedience to the abbot of Qugoi. 

This act was in keeping with the measures of 
parliament in the reign of Henry the FifUi, the 
very first of whidi contemplated the application of 
the lands and possessions of the church to the 
service of the state, in which resolution they were 
prevented by the jpohcy of Chicheley, ard^Nshop 
of Canterbury. The clergy were, then, fain to 
promise to Henry a greater sum for the mainte* 
nance of his eipensive wars, than had ever been 
granted to an English king. 

Henry was so overcome with this mmificenoe 
of the dei^, that he interfered in the 4eest pee* 
«ble degree, to restrain their desire for the blood 
of 



§ 8. PEBCXPT I88DBD TO THB SHBHIFF OF hJM" 
CASTES AGAINST THB LOLLABDS OF THIS 
COUNTY. 

I have described the humble agents through 
whom Wydiffe sought to popularise through the 
most sequestered districts of England the prin- 
dples of reform, and, that Lancashire was indoded 
in the mission, will be pointed out shortly. 

The growth of heresy long continued to be the 
subject of councils. It was enacted, that all magis- 
trates and other officers of government should be 
sworn to assist in the estirpation of heresy; — that 
all state officers, upon assuming their functions, 
should endeavour to discover the heretics, called 
LoUards, whose intention it was to subvert the 
Christian futh, the law of God, the church, and 
the realm } that they should assist the ordinaries 
in prosecuting and convicting them, and that all 
heretics, even those who r»iid the scriptures in 
Bnglidi (then called Wydiffe's learning), if con- 
victed before the proper tribunals, should forfeit 
all the huids they had in fee simple, and all other 



goods wd duttelsb to the king; that the sfaerif; 
wtthoni writ ef warrant from the kisg, might of 
himaelf proceed in coodensning sueh offiHidera, as 
hefeticB to God, eaeasies to the crown, and traitocB 
to die kingdom; thai they ahoold not hove the 
benefit of any sanctuary ; and, that if they oon- 
tiniied obstiBate or relapsed after pardon, they 
should first be hanged fiw treason agamst the kmg, 
and then burned for heresy against God»— TParl. 
Hist^ 1^324. April 30, 1414.] 

In confonnitT with these instmctioiis, a preeept 
was issued to the dieriff of Lancaster againat the 
Loibrds. 

That the chnrdi of Manchester, in the asnd 
sanctuary which it affiirded to olfonders i^nst the 
laws, vcfosed to harbour the LoUards, has been 
asserted, but without any evidenee, more than 
tradition, for the statement. It is said, that in the 
case of an indiridual who fied to the diurdi for 
sanctuary, one of the Strangewayes fruodly killed 
the heretic at the high dtar. 

Thia was the period when the doctrine of tran- 
anbstantiation became the test for brmgiagmanv 
refonners to the stake, among whom was Snr 
Thomas Overbary, Lord Cobfaam. On the death 
of Arundel^ the primacy had passed to Henry Cfai- 
didey, the cruelty of whose courts hr sui|iemud 
whatever was ooncdved possible to be done, even 
through the immediate influence of the pope. In 
fact, the nnmerous protestations against legatine 
courts, aided by the influence of the crown, had, 
in the course of time, so amch divested them of 
their andent spirit of tyranny and injustice, that 
in the time of Lollardism, Sir Thomas Ovwbory 
attempted to throw himself upon the mercy of 
the Roman see, rather than upon the ardibishops' 
tribunals. 

These persecutions were only relaxed when the 
public mind was diverted to the splendid conquest 
of France, in which the yeomen of England, who 
accompanied their masters to the field of Agtn- 
court, acquired un&ding honours : — 

And you, good yoomon. 
Whose limbs ware made in Eoguiad, ifasw in hero 
The mettle of your pattnre; let vm iwear 
That you ere worth your breeding, which I doubt not ; — 
For there is none of you lo mean and bate, 
TbAt haUi not noble luetre in your eyee. 

BaABaraAaa'eHBifaTnaVnrni, AoiIIL8oeBe]. ' 



§ 9* THOMAS hk WABRB OOLLATBD PRBBBNDABV 

OF N0BTB-KBL8BT. 

It appears, from Godwin, that upon the death 
of Hugh Hanworth, Thomas la Warre was collated, 
in 1418, prebendary of North-Kelsey, which, it is 
added, consisted of the impropriation and advow- 
son of Kelton, in the county of Rutland. 
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§ 9. THOMAS LA WAHBB 8TTLBD DBCANU8 DBCA- 
NATUS DB Bf AMCB8TRB. 

That Thomas la Warre was styled <*decanas 
decanatus de Mamcestre," as well as rector of 
Manchester, is shewn in deeds of the date of 1421, 
shortly to be described. But this is no proof what- 
ever of Mr. Whittaker's assertion, that the two 
offices of dean and rector were inTariablj united 
in the same person. In the fifteenth century, the 
functions of the dean rural had been so reduced 
in amount and importance, as to be rendered of 
easy fulfilment, so that the office began to be re- 
garded in the liffht of an honorary rather than an 
onerous distinction. In fact, many of the conten- 
tions which had formerly a hearing before the dean, 
were, as I have previously shewn, adjusted by the 
archdeacon. Thus when in 1406, the inhabitants 
of Oldham were required to contribute towards 
the sacramental bread and wine which were con- 
sumed by the mother church of Prestwich, the 
decree to enforce this order was issued by the 
archdeacon. A few privileges, however, as, for 
example, a testamentary jurisdiction, when an 
estate was under forty pounds, as well as the right 
to proceed against all ecclesiastical offences save 
adultery and incest (see page 92), continued to a 
late date, though under such a watchful surveillance 
of the archdeacon of Chester, as that no rural dean, 
without sufferance, could ever claim or exercise a 
jurisdiction within the diocese of Lichfield. 



CHAPTER VL 

THB MOTIVBS FOB COLLBOIATINO THB PABISH 
CHDBOH OF 1IANGHB8TBB. 

But we now approach the year 1421, when 
Thomas la Warre proposed that the parish church 
of the town should be collegiated. It will, there- 
fore, be expedient to glance at the social state of 
Lancashire, and other parts of the kingdom, at the 
time when this important change in the eccle- 
siastical constitution of the parish church of Man- 
cheater was first meditated. 

The object which the founder of the college 
had in view, was two-fold ; — the first arising from 
the extent and increased population of the parish 
of Bfanchester, and the second from the abuses of 
church patronage, whereby the rectors, instead of 
<fischarging their pastoral functions, had been ac- . 
customed to fill secular offices for the advantage 
of their patrons. These two motives I shall 
endeavour to elucidate in the course of the pre- 
sent diapter. 

R 



§ 1. TBB BXTBNT AND IN0BBA8BD POPULATION 
OF MANCHBSTBB FOBM A MOTIVB FOB COL- 
LBOIATINO ITS PABISH CHCBCH. 

The void in the social system of Englaadt vfhich 
had been induced by the gradual disappearance 
of villeins, who were silently yet steadily acquiring 
their emancipation, was replaced by the increase 
of husbandmen and yeomen. Many of the great 
landed proprietors began to be fully impressed 
with the necessity of ameliorating the condition 
of their villeins, whence the privilege, which wes 
conceded in a majority of cases, to their enjoying 
the fruits of their respective labours. The hus- 
bandman, as he was then named, found himaelf at 
liberty to cultivate his peculiar talents and tastes as 
an artisan, and cities and tovms, in all parts of the 
kingdom, began to be crowded. It was at this 
period, Uiat the church of Manchester was de- 
scribed as possessing not only a wide and extensive 
parish, but also one which was very populous i— 
*<£cclesia de Mamcestre largam et amplam habens 
parochiam atque multum populosam.*---[From the 
preamble to the Charter of Foundation, dated 
1421.] 

§ 2. CAU8B8 OF THB INCBBA8B OF THB CLASS OF 

YBOUBN. 

The parish of Manchester was not merely getting 
more populous, but it was also becoming more 
wealthy. This was owing to the increased number 
of yeomen who were springing up, which increase 
may be referred to the following causes ^— First, to 
the demand for the personal services of yeomen 
in the field of foreign warfive ;— Secondly, to the 
rage for estimating rank by the number of yeo- 
men who were supported as domestic retainers ; — 
Thirdly, to the increase of trade and the means 
afforded to husbandmen and artisans of purchasing 
lands, so as to qualify themselves as yeomen ;--4ind. 
Fourthly, to the incorporation of numbers of the 
reduced ffentry among the class of yeomen. These 
causes ml be briefly explained. 

In the first place, the class of yeomen was in- 
creased owing to the demand for their personal 
services in the wars. These hired warriors, selected 
from the agricultural labourers of England, appear 
to have rendered eminent services to the baronial, 
or manorial, lords whom they accompanied to the 
field of combat, as was shewn in the battles of 
Cressy and Agincourt. They wore upon their 
arms various badges, indicative of the heraldic 
distinctions of their masters, and were also arrayed 
in some livery of a particular colour, so named 
because the "livery,* that is, "delivery,* was the 
gift of the lord. 
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HoMtt 7«nMn in erery tonn 

War wont to weir baith red and bronn. 



In the second place, the class of yeomen was 
increased owing to the rage which existed for esti- 
mating feudal influence by the number of retainers 
whom a lord, on all occasions of armed defence 
and aggression, or even for the sake of mere pomp 
and ceremony, could afford to entertain and sup- 
port. While an esquire, or knight, could boast 
of a certain number of yeomen held by him as 
retainers, the amount would be increased in the 
retinue of the baron, while the earl would display 
still more, and so on in ascending the scale of 
rank, until the halt was made at royalty. 

By thb practice, so powerful had some nobles 
become, that coalition was encouraged, whence a 
certain number of them would be in a state capable 
of overawing the sovereign himself, and hence, in 
the 2nd of Henry the Fourth, it was enacted, that 
no yeoman should take or wear any liveiy of any 
lord upon pain of imprisonment, and of making 
fine at the kins's pleasure. But even the royal 
interference had little or no effect upon the custom 
of maintaining yeomen as retainers, while, in many 
instances, the proclamation was evaded, by the 
younger sons, or brothers, of the gentry, too often 
in a needy or decayed state, having been in- 
duced, yeomanlike, to themselves appear, upon all 
occasions of defence, aggression, or mere ceremony, 
in the quality of retainers. There had even pre- 
vailed, among landed proprietors, a spirit of mutual 
accommodation, after the manner of the Scottish 
bond of manrent, to act for each other as retainers, 
provided only, that in all such instances, the per- 
sonage served should be of a rank superior to the 
person serving. For instance, it was required that 
the knight should not appear in the retinue of the 
squire beneath him, but in that of the baron, earl, 
or duke, whoever he might be, above him, and that 
the services of the baron should, in like manner, 
be restricted to the ranks above him, and so on. 
Still, however, the service of a yeoman was held 
in the greatest repute of all, being fkr more effec- 
tive on all occasions of warfiire, or private frays, 
than that of any other rank whatever, whence the 
common by-word of **a yeoman's service,* in which 
sense it is used by Shakspeare. Thus Hamlet, in 
lauding the advantages or writing legibly, and not 
illegibly, after the &shionable manner of ancient, 
no less than of modem statists [or statesmen], 
observes, 

I ooco did hold it, ai our ttatitti do, 
A batenen to write fair, and kbour'd much 
How to forget that learning ; Irat, air, now 
It did me TfiOM an's sbevicb. 



But, it is evident, that such a command of the 
services of yeomen and others could not be pro- 
cured without a heavy expense of remuneration- 
Lands were, accordingly, given to husbandmen, 
previously of the rank of vUleins, who, as we have 
already traced in the barony of Manchester, were 
thus advanced to the rank of yeomen. And, after 
this manner, to use the words of an early English 
historian, ''landed proprietors did amortize a great 
part of the lands of the kingdom unto the hold and 
occupation of a middle people, of a condition be- 
tween gentlemen and cottagers.* These petty 
freeholders, or Franklins, as they were then namea, 
having been first called into political existence by 
the exigencies of the tented field, or by requisitions 
of mere feudal pomp and display, were severally 
encouraged to possess themselves of an immediate 
interest in the land, to the defence or dignity of 
which they were contributing; — ^the qualification 
having been a forty shillings freehold, said to have 
been equal, in yearly revenue, to about sixteen 
pounds of our current money, whence they became 
the homines legales of writs and inquests. 

It may be, therefore, now remarked, that the 

{lossessions which in the early times of the Gres- 
ets had rendered the barons of Manchester so 
powerftil, no longer subsbted. The barony of 
Manchester, like most other parts of the kingdom, 
had been carved out, and still further subdivided 
into countless portions, with the view of enlisting 
yeomen. This was evinced whenever the barons 
had occasion for their services in the expensive 
campaigns of Scotland, of the Low Countries, or 
of France, or whenever they sought for an osten- 
tatious display of baronial influence, which was 
usually measured by the number of retainers under 
the beck of a lord. 

But, in the third place, a new character had 
been given to the increased population of Blan- 
chester by the increase of trade which had taken 
place, so as to afford artisans the means of pur- 
chasing lands, and of thus qualifying themselves 
as yeomen. In short, a most salutary change 
had succeeded to the disturbed period when com? 
merce struggled under feudal oppressions of the 
most galling denomination, from which it was only 
liberated by rebellious excitements, whidi, after 
commencing in the south of England, had extend- 
ed even to Lancashire tad the adjoining counties. 
The Men of Kent, who first appeared under Wat 

Sler, in hostile array against their oppressors, were 
'ancing themselves from the condition of villeins 
and bondage tenants to that of opulent yeomen, 
agreeably to an old adage, which, in my younger 
days, I have often heard repeated,— ^ 
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A knight of Gales [Cabn$], 

A gentleman of Wales. 
And a laird of the North countrie, 

A Teoman of Kent, 

With one year's rent. 
Would bay them np all three. 

Among the causes to be usigned, why the 
population of Bfanchetter had not only become 
more populous, but also more wealthy, the prin- 
cipal was the great increase of the social class 
intermediate to the husbandman and the esquire. 
The yeomen of England were amassing much wealth 
b? the industrial arts introduced from Flanders, 
wiiich they were anxiously promoting. The effect 
of agricnltund industry, wnen combined with, or 
made subseryient to, commercial enterprises and 
adTancement, may be readily imagined. The yeo- 
man, by the superior management of his farm, in 
conjunction with the wooUen manu&ctnres which 
he was carrying on, was hat acquirinff a competency 
and even affluence. Shakspeare gives testimony 
of the wealth of the ancient yeoman in his his- 
torical allusion to this precise period :— 

Thy fiither bears the type of King of Naples, 

Of both the Cicils and Jemsalem, 

Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 

THimn Pamt of Bnamv nm BuEra, Aoi L Bemm 4 

It must be also remarked, that the yeomen were, 
in general, better educated than the classes above* 
them, the cause of which it is not in every instance 
easy to explain, except that such was the dearth of 
learning, tnat the offices of church and state were 
ever open to the talents of scholars, however mean 
might have been their origin. Uollinworth notices 
a tradition, that so early as the reign of Henry the 
First, AJ>. 1 120, a yeoman of the name of ** Aurtin 
Brian, some sav 6yrom, had given much money 
towards the building of a free schoole in Manches* 
ter, which if true,* he adds, ^the money was lost 
or some way or other wickedly alienated, which in 
the time of the civil warres* [that is, of the houses 
of York and Lancaster] ** might easily have been 
done, for no free schoole was built of about four 
hundired years wherJ* Unfortunately, however, 
the Manchester historian, who seems ashamed to 
own his authority for the narrative, has disinge- 
niously quoted from nothing more than an ancient 
English romance, evidently of the time of Henry 
the Seventh or Eighth, which can have no other 
value than the mere idea entertained, that the first 
free school in BCanchester did not originate in 
the commencement of the sixteenth century with 
Bishop Oldham, but with an opulent yeoman who 
flourished at a much more ancient date. The 
quotation from this most scarce work 1 shall give 
verbatim, without haxarding the conjecture to what 
extent it might have been suggested by some lively 



tradition or history, the source of whidi might 
have been lost in the obscurity of by-gone ages: 
— ^^Then,* says the romance, 'Uhere were three 
[clothiers] living in the North, that is to say 
Uuthbert of Kendall, Uodgekins of Hallifiu, and 
Martin Byram of Manchester. Every one of these 
kept a great number of seruants at worke^ spin- 
ners, carders, weauers, fullers, dyers, sheeremen, 
and rowers, to the great admiration of all those 
that came into their houses to behold them.* — 
*< Martin Briam of Manchester gaue toward the 
building of a free school in Manchester a great 
masse of money.* — [See a modern reprint, by 
Ballmtynes of Edinburgh, of Thomas of Reading, 
or the Sixe Worthie Yeomen of the West, from 
the sixth or later edition of 1632, being evidently 
that which HoUinworth consulted.] 

In the fourth, and last place, the increase of 
yeomen was due to the incorporation within their 
ranks of many of the reduced gentry, who rather 
sought the opulence which the vulgar pursuits of 
commerce afforded than distinctions or blaxonry, 
when under the baneful shade of a disreputable 
indolence and poverty. With this description of 
persons, who were early taught to revere the 
character of the Franklin, in part oriffinated the 
commercial enterprise by which Mandiester was 
for ages distinguished. According to an early 
writer, the outside of a Franklin, or small landed 
possessor, is that of an ancient yeoman of England. 
** His inside,* it is added, **may give arms with the 
best gentleman, and ne'er see the herald. There 
is no truer servant in the house than himself. 
Though he be master, he says not to his servants 
'Go to Field!' but <Let us go!'— and, with his 
own eye, doth both fritten his flock, and set forward 
all manner of husbandrie.*— [From Sir Thomas 
Overbury, his wife.] 

Having thus learned to imitate the industry of 
the Franklin, or yeoman, many of the younger 
sons and younger brothers of landed proprietors, 
in the vicinity of Manchester, became wealthy 
clothiers: — ^^ which art of clothing in those days,* 
as the old writer, whom I have lately quoted, has 
explained to us, ''was held in high reputation, both 
in respect of the great riches that thereby was got- 
ten, as also of the benefit it brought to the whole 
common-wealth. The younger sons of knights 
and gentlemen, to whom their fathers would leave 
no liuids, were most commonly preferred to leame 
this trade, to the end, that thereby they might live 
in good estate, and drive forth their dayes in pros- 
penty.*—- [From Thomas of Readinff, or the Plea- 
sant xlistorie of the Sixe Worthy x eomen of the 
West] 
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We hftve thin ihewiiy that it was by the indnttry 
of these jeomeD, who^ in connezioa with their 
agrictilttiral parsaits» were wealthy dothiers, that 
the town and parish of Manchester had received a 
more than common influx of industrioos artixans* 
Thomasy Lord hi Warre, the patron and rector of 
Manchester^ then found* that such an increased 
popuktion had very serious religious wants de- 
manding to be suppued, as a remedy for which, be 
proposed to withdraw the jparish church of Man- 
chester from the charge ot a rector, and to place 
the same under the government of a capitular 
body:— ^ecdesiam de Mamcestr in eodesiam col- 
legtatam erigere* 

But it is now time to remark, that while the 
varied objects which a collegiate foundation em- 
braces had been suffgested by the increased popu- 
lation of a large andwealthy trading parish, a more 
powerful motive must be sought for in the evils 
which the church had suiTered in by-gone ages, 
under the abuses of patronage inflicted by the 
Greslets and more immediate ancestors of Thomas 
la Warrcf*— This motive will be next explained. 

§ 3. THB ABUSES OF PATBONAGK FOBU A UOTIVB 
FOB COLLBOIATINO THB PABI8H CHUBCH OF 
MANCHBSTBB. 

A little before the time when Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, meditated the foundation of a collegiate 
church in Manchester, the coundl of Constance 
had put an end to that great schism which had 
reigned nearly sixty years in Christendom, and 
Martin the Fifth, in 1417» had been acknowledged 
as true pope. 

The patronage of the church of Manchester does 
not appear to nave been interfered with by the 
pope, though, at the same time, the old questio 
vexata was still kept alive relative to the pi^ en- 
croachment upon the rights of patrons, by which 
foreigners were placed in vacant benefices. The 
last great agitation on the subject ofprovisions had 
occurred in the time of WycUffe. When the com- 
mons addressed the king assuring him, that, under 
the existing system, every valuable benefice in the 
country would be engrossed by foreigners, they in- 
duced him to pass a new statute, declaring that if 
any person without the express permission of the 
king should hna or adminbter the benefice of any 
alien within the realm, so as to convev money or 
goods out of the kingdom, he should for such 
transgression incur the penalties prescribed by the 
statute of provisions ana be placed out of the king^s 
protection. Althouffh these statutes would appear 
to have pressed hard upon the pope's jurisdiction, 
yet they were often set aside as if they had been 



only made in terrorem. Not onl^uently, also» 
did the kings of England compHment the see of 
Rome with the revivd of these privileges. As for 
Henry the Fourth, he had been so dutorbed mih 
the conspiracies at home against him, that he was 
fiun to court alliance with the Roman see, and, 
therefore, at the reeommendalion of the pope^ 
and to the displeasure of Arundel and the dergy, 
who remonstrated that the practise of provisions 
lessened the royal prerogative^ be permitted many 
foreigners to be named to considerate benefices. 

In the meantime, the complaints of the LoUards 
against the pope's provisors, oflen siaBoneooaly ob- 
tained, continued unrelaxed. For instance, in an 
apology for Lollard doctrines, lately published by 
tne Qunden Sodety, the autlior (supposed to be 
Wydiffe himself) writes as foUows &— «< The spoatle 
saith, no man tak honour to himself, but if ne be 
callid of God."— [Heb. v.}— -«< But now new lawis 
kennen, that he that most offrith him, and most 
persewith with geftis of hand, tunge, or seruise^ he 
schal be preferrid to be holiar and abler, bi verUi 
of a ded buUe." 

The mode in which the kings of England inter- 
fered with church patronage us been explained in 
the course of this history. William de Mardua, 
bishop of Bath and WeDs, and Walter Langton, bi- 
shop of Lichfidd, were successively employeid in the 
treasury, and preparatory to their respective eleva- 
tion to thdr sees, were remunerated by a plurality 
of benefices, of which the rectory of Manchester 
formed an integral portion. In the reign of Henry 
the Fifth, the efforts of the pope to regain his 
andent privileges, were in some little degree 
chedied oy the dvil government, and hence pa- 
trons of livings had no dependence save upon 
the king for the preservation of their rights of 
advowson. 

But the real interests of the chnrdi had, perhqM, 
the most to fear from the corrupt and sormd prac- 
tises of patrons themselves, as was very ably shewn 
by Wydiffe. With the truth of this exposure, 
Thomas la Warre^ and the trustees of his oarony 
acting with him, were perfectly satisfied, as thdr 
pubtidy declared motive for sewng to obviate die 
evils of patronage (before explained), which had 
flowed from the mdpractises of his progenitors, 
was to restrict the powers of the patron, and to 
place the rectory of Bfanchester for ever under 
the protection, or surveillance, of a capitular body: 
— Cum ipsi pie considerantes quod predicta ecdesia 
de Mamcestre largam et amplion habens paroduam 
atque multum populosam, temporibus retrodtatis 
per rectores consueverat regi et gubemari, quorum 
aliqui nunquam, diqui perraro personaliter rendere 
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cunroBty &&* ^» a Bereniaumo domino 

Henricoy Dei gracia» rege Anglie.. •.•••[iin'' 

petraverant»] nt ipsi dictam ecdesiam parockia- 
tem de Mamoastr in ecdesiam cottegiatam erigere 
poisint. 

§ 4. THOMAS, LOBD LA WARRB, OBTAINS THB CO- 
OPBRATION OF THB BISHOP OF DUBHAM, AND 
THB BISHOP OF LICHFIBLD AND COYBNTRY. 

Corrnpt as the church of England was in the fil> 
teenth and precedingoenturiesy it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that tne rafbrmationt of mhkh the seeds were 
afareadj sown, did not owe mudi of its progreas 
to the general sense entertained of its necessity 
bj miritual profeasors themselves. Robert Orost- 
head» bishop of Lincoln^ so early as the middle of 
the fourteenth century eipoaed the vicea of the 
ciergyy in which he was followed a century after- 
wards by the still more energetic rector of Lntter* 
worth, John Wychffe. In the year 1421, Thomas, 
Lord la Warre, rector of Manchester, and the kins- 
noan of the two great leaders of the LoUarda, Lewia 
Clifford and John Latimer, imbibed a similar senti<* 
ment, his great motive for founding a collegiate 
chnrdi within the parish of which he waa incum- 
bent and patron, being not only the eitent and 
increased population of the same, but the evils 
which in by-gone dap had flowed from die abuses 
of palronagei of which he was anxious to prevent 
a renewal among his heirs and successors in the 
advowson. In proposing, therefore, to coUegiate 
the parish church of Manchester, Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, derived the most valuable aid and co-ope* 
ration from Cardinal Langley, bishop of Durham, 
as well as firom William lleyworth, the newly- 
created and enfightened bishop of LicMeld and 
Coventry. 

Cardinal Lan^ey, biahop of Durham, to whose 
history allusion has been already made (see pve 
126), was then in the highest confidence of the 
English ffovemment* In 1414, he had been sent 
ambassador to France, in coojoDction with die earl 
of Dorset, to propose a treaty of peace, and adjnat 
the dowry of the Princeas Katherinh, aa well as to 
enforce the demand of certain territories. He en- 
tered Paria with a retinue of sia hundred men. Jn 
1417, he had accepted the office of dianceUor of 
England, the seals of which were at that time in 
his hands. Cardinal Langley was not only aUve to 
all the abuses of church government, but he was 
even predisposed in fovour of the 11th article 
of the "< Rationes et motiva* attributed to Wy- 
cUffe : ** Nullus prslatus debet aliquem excommu- 
nicare, nisi prius sciat ipsum ezcommunicatum a 



Deo: et qui sic excommunicat, fit hnreticus ex 
hoc, vol exoommunicatus.* Imbued with this sen- 
timent. Cardinal Langley in repairing at hb own 
expense a beautifol western chapel within the ca- 
thedral church of Durham, placed a font within it, 
where persons labouring under sentence of excom- 
munication might be ulowed to bring their chil- 
dren to receive baptism, and to partake themselves 
of the sacramental offices. He named the interest- 
ing chapd, thus appropriated to the consolation of 
the desponding, Thb Galilbb. **lie nunciate 
fratriboa meis, ut eant in Galileam : ibi me vide- 
bunt f-^Matt. xiviii. 10. " Go tell mv brethren 
that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see 
me.*] 

Cardinal Lan^ey, who was a trustee under the 
important deed by which he and certain other in- 
dividuals became seised of the manor of Manches- 
ter, would certainly not have given his assent to 
the conversion of the rectorial church into a coUe- 
giate foundation, if he had not been fiiUy persuaded 
that the evils of patronage, first exposed by Wy- 
diffe^ required a powerful remedy. 

In a similar sentiment partook the bishc» of the 
diocese, William Heiworth [or HeyworthJ, whom 
Shaw, tiie hisCoriaa of Staffordshire, describes as '*a 

Erson of sharp judgment and learning." William 
eiworth was consecrated bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry by Ridbard, bishop of Ijondon, in his 
chapel at Fulham, November 28th, 1420, Henry, 
archbiahop of Canterbury, deputing him to that 
office^ He was translated thither from having been 
abbol of Saint Aibans. «" Wonder not," says Ful- 
ler, **ihai he should leave the richest abbey of 
Eoffland, where he took place of all his order, and 
exdange it for a middle-eized bishopric. For first, 
even tiiose who most admire the holiness and per- 
fection of monaatic life do mnt the episcopal 
function above it in all spiritwd respects. Second- 
ly, in temporal considerations the poorest bishop 
was better, and might be more beneficial to his 
kindred than the richest abbot, seeipg he by will 
miffht bequeath his estate to his heirs, which no 
abbot, incapable in his own person of any pro- 
priety, could legslly do, whose goods belonsea to 
nis convent in common."-»[Brewer's ed. of Fuller's 
Church History, vol. ii, p. 432/| William HeiworUi 
was one of the most munincent and charitable 
bishops that ever filled the epiaeopdl chair of Lich- 
field. 

It thus appean that Thomas, Lord la Warre, in 
his design of collegiating the rectorial church of 
Manchester, demanded by the site and increased 
population of the parish and the abuses of church 
patronage^ was aided by the counael of two illus- 
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trioui ecdesiasticsy ardent to restore the dignity 
and spiritual usefulness of holy churefa^ and alive 
to all tier growing corruptions. 



§ 5. TBI DMCBIPTION OV COLLBOK CONTBM- 
PLATBD BY THB POUNDBB. 

The college meditated by Thomas la Wanre was 
to consbt of a master, or warden, who was required 
to be a diaplain, and alonff with him eight fellow- 
chaplains were to be assoaated, together with such 
other fellow-labourers as were necessary to render 
the Divine services efficient. Fuller states that in 
addition to the warden and eight fellow-ch^lains 
named in the charter of foundation, were four 
clerks and six choristers. But the authority for 
this assertion is not given. Yet, when we con- 
sider that this constitution of the capitular body 
absolutely subsisted when the coUege was refound- 
ed in the reign of Philip and Mary, the inference 
is that such a staff of functionaries was coeval with 
the original design of the foundation. 

With the aid of this capitular body, it may be 
now asked, — ^in what mode the Divine rites and 
the cure of souls within the parish of Manchester 
were proposed to be conducted ? 

In the first place, there was a provision intended 
for the performance at the motner church of the 
Divine offices in so complete a form, as to render 
them accessible to the fiuthful of the parish at all 
canonical hours ;— - 

A second provision was to afford the means of 
sending out from such a large staff of functionaries, 
spiritual aid sufficient to re^nd to every parochial 
requisition ^-whether to visit the sick, to receive 
confessions, to give absolutions, to conduct the 
sacraments of bq>tism, or marriage, or to impart 
any other of the dispensations of holy diurch, 
either in the form of consolation, instruction, or 
penance;-— 

While a third object was to send forth as apos- 
tles from the general capitular body, such active 
individuals as were charged with administering 
offices incidental to the solemnisation of Divine 
worship and to the cure of souls, within the re- 
moter divisions of the parochial boundary. 

1st. ThB DiVINB SbBVICBS of THB MOTHBB 

CHUBOH^-^The first of these objects was the per- 
formance at the mother church of the Divine 
rites in the most complete form. The hours of 
prayer, in England, were in number seven, com- 
mencing at cock-crowing, or befbre the break of 
day, wiUi matins, which included the three noc- 
tnms of the Roman church, and the lands, or 
morning praises. At six o'clock, or at sunrise, 



PBiMB was recited. Then soeceodedf at the in« 
tervals of three hours each, tbb tbbcb, or third 
hour prayer, tbb sixt, and the nonb. Sx 
o'clock, or sunset, was devoted to VBSPBBfl, or even- 
ing prayer. And, lastly, followed the compunb* 
which was the dosins service of the day, being 
to beg God's protection during sleep*— But diis 
was not all. Masses, at stated periods, were to be 
sunff, as, for example, when required for the repose 
of tne souls of founders and their progen]tors,^-to 
say nothing of the additional duties which were 
demanded at the great fivts, or festivals of the 
church,.--at the feasts of dedication, at oertaiB of 
the higher sacraments, on occasions of confirma- 
tion, or of ordination. 

At this period of the English church, these ser- 
vices could not fail to be most onerous, whence 
the general complaint of the time of Wydiffe, that 
they were neglected. The mode, therefore, in 
which Thomas la Wanre strove to respond to the 
wants of a large and populous parish like that of 
Manchester, was by providing a full staff, or com- 
pliment, of clerical functionaries, afier the manner 
of a cttthedral church, who should be made re- 
sponsible for giving the faithful an opportunity of 
assembling during any or the whole oi the canoni- 
cal hours. 

2nd. The Pbopo8Bd Cube of Souls. — A 
second provision incidental to a wide and populous 
parish, was to be enabled to send out from such a 
laige staff of clerical functionaries, as Thomas, 
Lord la W^arre, and the bishop of Durham might 
contemplate, spiritual aid sufficient to respond to 
every possible requisiUon. Although the warden 
and all the feUows were intended to be severally 
made renwnsible for the cure of souls, there is 
little doubt that the capitular body would consist 
of two classes ; — ^the first being appointed to con- 
duct Divine worship, while the second would be 
•elected for duties more properly named parochial, 
as when the sick were to be visited, or the neces- 
sities of the poor were to be reHeved, or when 
confessions were to be received, or when absolu- 
tions were to be given, or when penance was pre- 
scribed, or when the sacraments of bsotism or 
marriage were to be dispensed. Within tne parish 
of Manchester, one great cause of the popularity 
of the monks of Kersall had arisen from their 
promptness not only to relieve the poor, but to 
dispense the last consolations of holy diurch to the 
sicK, or dying, whence the Jealousy with which this 
int^forence with parochial duties had been re- 
sarded, during the reign of John, by a rector of 
Mandicster. Eventuiuly an act had pasaed of 
Henry the Fourth, forbidding any ^propriation 
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of benefices to a convent or capitular body, unless 
a sufficient endowment should be first settled upon 
a Ticar, or vicarsy to perform all parochial duties, and 
unless a part of the revenues should be allotted for 
the relief of the poor. — [Tierne/s ed. of Dodd's 
Church History, vol. i, p. 168.] 

3rd. Thb Proposbp Fdlfilmbnt of Spi- 
ritual Offices in the Rbmotbb Subdivisions 
OF THE Pabisb. — ^Manchester and Salford, di- 
vided from each other by the Irwell, formed a part 
of the north-westerly bounds of the parish. To 
the north of Manchester, were Cheetham, Brough- 
ton, Crumpsall, Blakeley, and Harpur Uey#— On 
the east, were Bradford, Failsworth, Droylsden, 
Moston, Newton, Openshaw, Gorton, and Denton. 
•—On the south, south-west, and south-east, were 
Hulme, Stretford, Moss-side, Rushholme, Chorl- 
ton-row, Chorlton-with-Hardy, Didsbury, Levens- 
hulme, Withington, Bumage, Heaton Norris, Red- 
dish, and Haughton. 

The parish of Manchester, including these ham- 
lets, was of great extent, being from seven to nine 
miles from east to west, and from eight and a half 
to nine miles from north to south. A third object, 
therefore, incidental to the large and populous 
parish of Manchester, was to be enabled to send 
forth, from the capitular body intended to be con- 
stituted, such active individuals as were charged 
with administerinff to the Divine services and the 
cure of souls in the remoter divisions of the paro- 
chial boundary. 

The college of Manchester was, as I have already 
hinted, modelled in some degree after the consti- 
tution of a cathedral church. Originally, the cathe- 
dral church, where the bishop had his cathedra, or 
seat, was the parish church of the whole diocese,— 
which diocese was, in very ancient times, called 
parochia. And, down to a comparatively late 
period, if any one resorted to a catnedrai church, 
ne was considered, within the meaning of the 
statute, as resorting to a parish church. In primi- 
tive times, bishops were constantly resident at their 
respective cathedrals, and had several clergymen 
attending them, whom, whenever there was a pro- 
bability of success, they sent to preach to and 
convert the people. These missionaries had no 
fixed cures, or titles, to particular places, but either 
returned from or continued in their places as occa- 
sion required, having been simply entered in the 
bishop's registry, from which tney codd not be 
discharoed without the episcopal consent. Even- 
tually, however, when Christianity triumphed, and 
when more churches were built, the cure of souls 
was limited both to places and persons. Parishes 
were formed and priests appointed by presentation. 



institution, and induction, who were entitled to the 
tithes and offerings of the local subdivirions within 
which they had the cure of souls.— [See Hook's 
Church Diet, in v. Cathedral, ftcl 

Now, it must be confessed that the designed 
college of Manchester was intended to be mo- 
delled after the constitution of the primitive, ra- 
ther than of the later episcopal see. A capitular 
body was proposed to be formed having ftinctions 
not confined within the rectorial chur<m of Man- 
chester, after the manner of the dean and canons 
of a cathedral church, but extending over a large 
parish seven to nine miles from east to west, and 
about nine from north to south. In this case the 
master or warden of the contemplated capitular 
body, would, like the ancient bishop, be required 
to send forth the clergymen under him to such re- 
moter districts of the parish as demanded spiritual 
aid, which missionaries would have no fixed cure, 
or titles to particular places within the parish, but 
would either return from or continue in the locali- 
ties to which they had been sent, as the occasion 
might require. Their names having been regis- 
tered as belonging to the collie, thev would act 
agreeably to the instructions, or manoates of the 
capitular body. 

That two or three ch^els of ease subsisted at 
this time within the large parish of Manchester, 
there is some reason to suspect: — ^there was one 
at Didsbury, and another perhaps at Gorton or at 
Heton. No doubt, the number would be now 
increased. 



§ 6. AN incbeasbd endow'mbnt proposed TO 

BE bestowed upon THE CONTEMPLATBD 
COLLEGE. 

The previous endowment of the rectory of Man- 
chester consisted, first, of a carucate of land in 
Kirkman's Hulme, granted to the church of Man- 
chester previous to the Norman conquest; — se- 
condly, of the glebe of land in Deansgate, gifted 
by one of the earlier barons of Manchester, a 
Greslet, to the church (see page 18); — thirdly, of 
the tithes of the parish of Manchester, comprising 
those of its various hamlets. 

The present object of Thomas la Warre was, 
that the profits, rents, tithes, offerings, &c, of the 
collegiated church should reach two hundred and 
fifty marks and more annuaUy, for which reason he 
meditated an additional bequest of land in the 
Baron's Hull, at Nether Aldport, at Gorton Green, 
and at Heaton, subject, however, to the payment 
of certain annual pensions. The detaib of this 
endowment wiU be explained in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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§ 7- BT WHAT LAWS THE PROPOSED CAPITULAR 
BODY WAS INTBNDBD TO BB GOTBRNBD. 

In a Tery earljr period of Chmtianitj, when an 
eccleaiastiial divuiony howerer extensife it might 
be, was simply named parochia» the cathedral 
church being the parish church of a whole diocese 
[see Hook's Church Dict.» 4th ed^ p. 171], laws 
were framed to secore the presence of the pre- 
siding priest at the greater roastsy to regulate the 
efficient residence of the dean, master or warden, 
the prebendaries and canons, as well as to regulate 
other matters of disdpline and the due manage- 
ment of temporalities. In like manner, Thomas 
la Warre intended that the college of priests, or 
chaplains, which he was about to form within the 
parish church of Manchester, should be goremed 
by certain statutes, decrees, customs, and ordina- 
tions, obligatory upon the master, or warden, of 
the proposed coU^e, the fellow-chaplaiM, the 
clerks, and the choristers. By such internal regu- 
lations there would be adjusted the holding of 
chapters, the mode of admitting the members of 
the college, the mode in which solemn offices were 
to be performed, the efficient residence and dwel- 
ling together of the fellows, the correction and 
reformation of crimes and abuses, and the penalties 
to be attached to a neglect of sacred duties and to 
other derelictions. 



CHAPTER VII. 

RBPRESBNTATION TO THB BISHOP OV THB DIO- 
CBSB OF THB BVILS WHICH HAD BB8ULTBD 
IN MANCHBSTBR VROM RBCTORS HAVING 
BBBN BMPLOYBD IN 8BCULAR OVFICBB. 

This protest of Thomas la Warre, of the bishop 
of Durham, and others, I shall endeaTour to illus- 
trate by a reference to Wycliffe's exposure of the 
abuses of church patronage, — connning myself, 
however, to the censures mich he bestows upon 
lay patrons. At the same time, spiritual patrons, 
sudi, for instance, as bishops or archdeacons, fell 
no less under the reformers ladi^— but as these 
functionaries had little or no influence in the 
patronage of the church of Manchester, any re- 
ference to their futures of duty would be out of 
place. The erils which Thomas la Warre sought 
to rectify were those of his predecessors and an- 
cestors m the adTOwson of the church of Man- 
chester, — ^the Greslets and La Warres. 

We infer from this exposure, that the complaint 
agunst lay patrons was, tnat they made the emolu- 
ments of the church subserrient to the remunera- 
tion of recton, whO| from their superior education, 



and the comparatiTe ignoranee of the laity even 
among the higher clssses, were employed in secular 
cqwcities ;— secondly, that if these patrons had not 
their offices <<done for nouofat* (to use the expres- 
sion of Wydiffe), it was demanded that in every 
presentation of clerks to benefices, they should be 
paid in gold H^and, thirdly, that incumbents should 
give procuration to their patrons, that is, proviaon 
or entertainment upon each occasion of visit. 

In the first place, it is complained by Wydiffe, 
that lords would not present **a clerk able of God's 
law and of good life and of holy ensample to the 
people, but a kitchen derk, or a penny derk, or 
one wise in building castles, or other worldly 
doing:" also, thai ''thev would have their offices 
done for nought, and their diapeb holden up for 
vain-glory or nypocrisv •*— In other words, patrons 
would reject priests holy of lifb and devout in 
their prayers, preferring such aa could supply, 
by their superior education and learning, the secu- 
lar offices of stewards of the boosehoid, derks of 
aceounts, or even architects, — the salary for whidi 
offices would be derived firom their respective be- 
nefices. And if, perchance, these secular officials 
should ever be called upon to perform spiritual 
services, such services would be restricted to the 
lord's jprifate dispel, in aid of the gorgeous and 
vain-glorious diapiay exhibited by idle retainers of 
the household, when assembled at mass. 

In the second place, it is asserted, that patrons 
were not even content with having their secular 
offices ** done for nought.* When they had no very 
onerous office in their household to bestow upon the 
chaplains whom they presented to benefices, and 
whom they consideredf as remunerated from bene- 
fices slonor— *'in this case,* adds Wydifie, <*when 
lords shnllen present clerks to benefices, they wolen 
have commonly gold in great quantity •" 

And, thirdly, according to the great reformer, 
patrons would have procwitions from the priests 
whom they presented to benefices, **who were 
obliged to make great feasts to rich persons costly 
and gayly arrayed, at the peril of being hayned on 
as hounds, and each man ready to peire them in 
name and worldly goods." This imposition is ex- 
plained in the apology for Lollardism (p. 78) afler 
the following manner : — ** It is sed to prestis, Frely 
ye ban tan, frely gevlth, and to this acordith mani 
decres of the kirk, and doctors, with mani peynis. 
But nou are found new constitucouns of procu- 
racies and customb and other expensis, so that 
neither sacrament, nor benefice, nor ministry, is 
gevem nor tan frely after Cristis bidding; but 
overal goth symonie privaly or aperU"— [FVom 
^An Apology for Lollard Doctrines, attributed to 
Wydiffe^" and printed for the Cainden Sodety 
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from a manuscript in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. — Edited by James Henthorn Todd, 
D.D^ V.P.R.I.A.:_1842.] 

In the preamble to the Manchester charter of 
foundation, we are made acquainted with the sub- 
stance of a most remarkable conference held by 
Thomas, Lord la Warre, in concurrence with the 
bishop of Durham and his four co-trustees, wherein 
the bishop of the diocese was made convinced of 
the spiritual destitution under which the large and 
populous parish of Bflanchester had long suffered 
from an aoused benefice* This representation is 
so strange, that a literal translation of the same, 
extracted from the charter of foundation, may be 
given at length i-^ 

*'A venerable man, a beloved son in Christ, 
Thomas la Warre, clerk, now rector of the church 
of Manchester aforesaid, and late lord of the manor 
and advowson of the aforesaid, by whose sift and 
infeftment the said Lord Thomas, the Bishop [of 
Durham] and the others named with him have held 
and do bold the manor with the advowson afore- 
said, * • • thev, piously considering, that the 
aforesaid church of Manchester having a large and 
ample parish and very populous, had been accus- 
tomed to be ruled and ffovemed in by-gone times 
[temporibus retrocitatisj by rectors, some of whom 
never |^and] some very seldom cared to personally 
reside m the same, — but that to the same church, 
over which a great and grand cure of souls did and 
doth hang, they fthe rectors] caused the adminicle 
[aid, or ministry] to be served by remotive, stipen- 
dianr chaplains, converting for their pleasure the 
profits and revenues of the same church to their own 
uses,— *from whose long absence followed a neglect 
of the cure of souls, a diminution of Divine wor- 
ship, a defrauding of hospitality and of the support 
of the poor, and a great danger of souls * — [From 
the Charter of Foundation, which will appear in 
a subsequent chapter.] 

This is one of the most remarkable protests 
against the degradation of church discipline which 
is extant, — expressed in language almost as strong 
as Wycliffe himself would liave used. In com- 
paring, also, the evils complained of, with those 
which the reformer had exposed in his reproachful 
treatise, <*Why many priests have no benefices,* 
as well as in his other writings, it will be evident 
that they are identical, and that they severally 
originated from the same cause, namely, from the 
abuses of church patronage: — *<Such benefices 
comen not freely as Christ commandeth, but ra- 
ther for worldly winning, or flattering of mighty 
men, and not for cunning of the gospel, and en- 

mple of holy life." 

The abuses denounced by Thomas la Warre and 

S 



the bishop of Durham, for which remedies were 
supplicated, may be reduced to the following : — 

First, — The non-residence of rectors, with 
which great cause were connected many of the 
other evils complained of. These were-^ 

Secondly,^ — The abandonment of the parishio- 
ners, by non-resident rectors, to remotive, stipen- 
diary chaplains; — 

Thirdly, — The application, by the same non- 
resident rectors, of the profits and revenues of the 
church to their own private use ;— 

Fourthly,^ — The neglect of the cure of souls, 
which followed the absence of rectors: — While 
other consequences resulting from the same cause 



Fifrhly,— A diminution of Divine worship ; — 
Sixthly, — A defrauding of hospitality and of the 
support of the poor;— 

Seventhly,^— A great danger of souls. 

§ 1. THB N0N-BB8IDBNCB OF RBCT0R8 BBPRB- 
8BNTBD AND COMPLAINBD OF. 

It is said, in the Manchester charter of founda- 
tion, that the large, ample, and very populous 
parish of Manchester had been accustomed to be 
ruled and governed in by-gone days by rectors, of 
whom some never, and others very rarely, cared 
to personally reside in the same. 

This non-residence, as I have shewed, was 
mainly attributable to the rectors of Manchester 
having been required by their patrons to fill secu- 
lar offices, — a practice which everywhere prevailed. 
In the q>ology for Lollard doctrines, attributed 
to Wycliffe, we understand as follows: — The 
apostle saith, no man holdinff by knighthood to 
God, employeth him to worldly business, and doc- 
tors acordyn [agree] as is put in the law. But 

NOW ALMOST IS NO WOBLDLT BU8INBS8 THAT 
MINI8TBB8 OF THB ALTAB ABB NOT BMPLOTBD 

IN, as is open in their deeds, whereof it followeth, 
that they live contrary to holy writ and to the de- 
crees of old frithers^^-[Wycliffe's Apology, p. 77«] 
In frtct, this very general emplovment of priests 
in worldly business was causing in the church a 
lamentable dearth of able and efficient ministers, 
which had this signal disadvantage^— that such 
clerks as had restricted themselves to spiritual 
vocations, were tempted to undertake the duties 
of a plurality of livings, or other ecdesisstical 
dignities. Hence we explain one reason why, in 
the time of Wycliffe, little or no censure was 
passed against very extensive pluralists, among 
whom Thomas, Lord la Warre, may be assuredly 
ranked. He was not onlv rector of Manchester, 
but likewise parson of the church of Sleaford, 
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canon of the charch of the Blessed Mary in Lin- 
coln, prebendary of Southwell, &c. &c. 

In the absence of any other explanation, it 
mieht, after all, be no easy task to satisfy ourselves 
with the exact position maintained by Thomas, 
Lord la Warre, or with his consistency, when he, 
a pluralbt, took upon himself to represent to the 
bishop of Lichfield the evils flowing from non- 
residence. But, as a learned churchman, — which, 
in judffing from his high rank, and his means of 
education, no doubt he was, — ^there was another 
extenuating circumstance to be taken into con- 
sideration, as flowinff from the custom of papal 
provisions: — So much, in hcU had the possession 
of benefices by foreigners discouraged the English 
youth, that they were taking no care to qualify 
themselves as divines, and thus, alas! the studies 
of the universities were beginning to languish. 
Considering, then, this want, — ^less of clerks in 
general, who were ever numerous enough, — than 
of able or learned clerks, it can excite little or 
no surprise, that, even in the scrutinizing age of 
Wycliffe, priests who happened to be versed '*in 
the cunning of God's law, should be allowed, by 
virtue of their plurality of livings, **to go among 
the people whom they should in turns profit, with- 
out challenge.* Even Wycliffe himself, in con- 
junction with his rectory at Lutterworth, had a 
professor's chair in Oxford. 

In short, the non-residence complained of in the 
rectory of Manchester was that which originated 
with clerks holding secular offices, generally in the 
household of their patrons, for which they were 
remunerated by the temporalities of the benefices 
thus conditionally given to them. In all these 
cases the neglect of Divine worship, and of the 
cure of souls, became the source of the deepest 
r^et and complaint. 

In the extensive and populous parish of Man- 
chester, the obvious remedy for such an evil,*- 
being that which suggested itself to so munificent 
a patron as Thomas, Lord la Warre proved him- 
self to have been,^ — consisted in increasing the 
number of efficient labourers. In the place of a 
single rector, he proposed a warden, wno should 
preside over a guild, consisting of eight fellows, 
four clerks, and six choristers, dwelling together 
and severally bound to residence by stringent laws, 
and fulfilling their parochial duties '^capitulariter," 
or chapter-wise, to the profit of many soub. So 
that, in the language of Wycliffe, '* priests might 
live like to angels, as they ben angels of office, not 
tumen agen to their former sins for abundance of 
worldly goods and idleness in their ghostly office, 
and over much business about this wretched life;* 
— *Uhat they might live in denness and sikerness 



[sureness] of conscience, — ^for to be mo like td 
Christ's life and his apostles, and for to profit mo 
to their own souls and other mens." 



§ 2. THB COMPLAINT THAT THE PARISHIONBBS 
OF MANCHB8TBB WBRB ABANDONBD TO THB 
CABB OV BBMOTIVB, 8TIPBNDIABT CHAP- 
LAINS. 

The expression of the charge is, — that seeing a 
vast care of souls attached itself to the extenave 
and populous parish of Manchester, the non-resi- 
dent rectors had allowed the ministry to be served 
by remotive, stipendiary chaplains. 

This charge, made by Thomas la Warre, I had 
long felt the greatest difficulty in comprehending. 
But, after a perusal of "the apology for the Lol- 
lards," printed for the Camden Society, in con- 
nexion with the notes of the truly learned editor. 
Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, the accu- 
sation is no longer mysterious. 

By stipendiary chaplains, was meant chaplains 
who "hired out work. Thus, in the petition of 
the House of Lords to the king, a.d. 1382, it 
was a favourite position of the Lollards, that "it is 
not lawful for a presbyter to hire out his work." 
Also, in Wydiffe's apology for the Lollards (p. 52), 
we find the following passage: — ^" And eft Hostien- 
sis seith of hem that geven a peney, or peyneyes 
to prestis for to do aniversaries, or to syng a mease 
of the Holi ghost, or swilk maner, or for to sing 
trentaylis [thirty days' masses for the dead] in 
alle swilk casis, to tak or gef temporal thing for 
goostly thing, of forthword [bargain beforehand], 
or certeyn covenaunt, it is symonye." And in 
the reply to a conclusion objected against W. 
Swinderby in 1389 (which Dr, Todd, in illustra- 
tion, quotes from Fox), it is said, "that no priest 
ows [ought] to sell by bargaining and covenant h» 
ghostly travel, ne his masses, ne his prayers, ne 
God's word, ne hallowings, baptism, ne confirming, 
order giving, for weddings, for shrift [confession], 
housel [the blessed Eucharist], or for ennointing ; 
— any worldly men's to ask or take for these, or for 
any of these, or for any ghostly thing, he errs and 
doth simony.* 

From these remarkably interesting extracts, in 
connexion with a clause in the remonstrance of 
Thomas, Lord la Warre, we have every possible 
information of the mode in which the services of 
the church of Manchester were performed, during 
the absence of rectors employed in the secular 
offices of their patrons. It is evident that chaplains 
of this stipendiary character had been required by 
the non-resident rectors of Manchester, or, perhaps 
occasionally, by the neglected parishioners them- 
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selves, to **hm oat their work,* after the manoer 
described, and to covenant for singing so many 
masses, or for hallowings, prayers, baptism, shrift, 
&c. &c* This practise was highly censured by the 
Lollards, who declared that ^prestis to sing may 
not first mak covenaunt without symonie " 

But these stipendiary chaplains exercised their 
craft in another mode :-^ As they travelled about 
the country seeking **to hire out their work* in 
such parishes as might have been left destitute by 
non-resident rectors, they were termed by Thomas, 
Lord la Warre, ^'remotive;*— that is, they re- 
moved from parish to parish, engaging themselves, 
like labourers at a statute fair, to do the spiritual 
work of a parish for a given time, whether for a 
year or a day* Thb is shewn in Wycliffe's apology 
(p. 52), when in remarking, that **a prest may 
aatreyn himself a yer to dwell with a man to serve 
him, as writ [writej or teche children,* it is urged, 
**of this mater thus seyn feithful doctors of divinitie 
and doctors in lawe of the kirk thus: A prest 
wether he be beneficid or not, he howith [ought] 
not to sett to hire his gostly warks; nor is it lefui 
to him to reseyue any thing of covenaunt to a day 
or yere for Goddis seruyce to be seid.* 

Such was the character of the remotive and 
stipendiary chaplains stigmatized in the Manchester 
charter of foundation, who, in the absence of the 
non-resident rectors of Manchester, hired out their 
work as journeymen by the day or by the year, 
or even ** for job work," engaging ^for a penny, or 
pennies, to do anniversaries, or to sing a mass of 
the Holy ghost, or to sing trentals, or to take and 
give temporal things for ghostly things * 

The practical remedy of this parochial evil was 
sufficiently evident; — it was, that the nefflected 
parish of Manchester should be placed under the 
spiritual guidance of a warden and a large staff of 
subordinate functionaries, severally bound, under 
heavy penalties, to residence. By so salutary a 
checK, the visits of the spiritual journeymen **who 
hired out work* would soon cease. 



§ 3. THB RBPRB8BNTATION THAT THB NON- 
RBSIDBNT RBCT0R8 APPLIBD THB FRUITS 
AND 0FFBRIN08 OV THB CHUBCH TO TRBIR 
OWN USB. 

This charge against chaplains brought in by 
lords, who, in holding them m their worldly office^ 
did not purvey true curates to the people, is a very 
frequent one in the writings of Wychffe^— *'The 
apostle saith, we having food and hyling [raiment] 
hold us paid, and by the saws [sayings] of Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Bernard, clerks ought to be content 
of hvelihoody and have all things in common. But 



now, by new laws, clerks appropriate to themselves 
temporal things as seclereis [seculars] and not only 
to livelihood and hyling [clothing] but to lust and 
worldly highness. Wherefore it followeth, that 
either these saints bear false witness, or that such 
laws by which this manner of having is defended, 
are contrary to them and to holy writ; or else that 
clerks now are false witness against their laws, and 
thieves, and refars [plunderers], and false intru- 
ders.*— [Wycliffe's Apology, p. 76-7.1 

Quotations of similar import to toe foregoing 
might be greatly multiplied. 

The remedy proposed, namely, the subjection 
of the parish church of Manchester to a capitular 
body, would be calculated to afford a sufficient 
remedy for the abuse complained of: — ^there would 
be no expenditure except under the control of 
a chapter, and, consequently, mal-«ppropriations 
would be less likely to ensue. 

§ 4. THB BBPBBSBNTATION OF THB NBOLBCT OF 
THB CURB OF 80UL8. 

This, also, was a frequent subject of complaint 
with Wycliffe, who, in speaking of the poor priests 
who were instructed by him, remarks, that *Hhey 
dreden sore that by singular cure ordeyned of 
sinful men, they shulden be letted [prevented] fro 
better occupation, and fro more profit of noly 
church. And this is the most dread of all, for 
they have cure and charge at the full of God to 
help their brethren to heavenward, both by teach- 
ing, praying and ensample giving.* The reformer 
likewise lamented that, *Mn appointing secular men 
to divine offices, an idiot was often called to be a 
vicar or parish priest, who could not do, and might 
not have leave to do the office of a good curate.^ — 
[See Gilpin's Life of Wycliffe, p. 97, and Vaughan's 
Wvcliffe, vol. ii, p. 283.J 

In the coUegiating of the parish church of Man- 
chester, it is evident, that the neglect of the cure 
of souls would be provided for by the enforcement 
of penalties at the discretion of the chapter, 9» 
well as by the expulsion which would be demanded 
in case habitually careless chaplains were introduced 
among the parishioners. 

§5. THB CHAROB OF A DIMINUTION OF DIVINB 

WORSHIP. 

This complaint is of frequent occurrence in the 
writings of Wycliffe. It is recommended that 
priests should study holy writt and be devout in 
their prayers, and not be carried astray with new 
[that IS secular] offices; ^then,* he adds, ^shalde 
priests be busy to sake God's worship and saving of 
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their own soals, and not their own worldly glory 
and winning of worldly dritt * 

That Thomasy Lord la Warre's, proposed col- 
lege had the meana of obviating this neglect, will 
be evident from the staff of functionaries^ sach as 
chaplains, clerks, and choristers, under the con- 
trol of a warden, which would be fully sufficient 
for the celebration of Divine worship at all the 
canonical hours. 



§ 6. THE CHARGE OF A DBFBAUDINO OF HOS- 
PITALITY AND OF THB 8UPPOBT OF THE 
POOB. 

In the earlier institution of tithes, one-third went 
to the support of the persona ecclesias; another 
third to keep up the repairs of the church ; while 
the remaining third was devoted to the relief of 
the poor. 

In the accusation which Thomas, Lord la Warre, 
brought against the rectors of Manchester, he 
charged them with a defrauding of hospitality, as 
well as of the support of the poor. By the 
term ^ hospitality,* was implied the appeals made 
on behalf of the houseless, whether travelling to 
markets, or furs, or elsewhere, and requiring wel- 
ter for the night, or whether an application for 
hospitality was compficated with the plea of 
poverty, sickness, or age. With the view of meet- 
mg these various cases, hostils as well as alms- 
houses were considered 9» essential parts of a 
parochial establishment, towards the support of 
which, as well as for the in-door relief of the 
poor, sick, or impotent, a third part of tithes was 
originally destined. 

Now it would appear, that Wydiffe not only 
kept in view this distribution of tithes, but even 
took up the position that tithes were a sort of 
alms, nowhere of gospel institution, which the 
people might either give or withdraw, as they 
found their pastor deserved. ** Exact your tithes, 
he recommended, ** by the holiness of your lives. 
Ill befits a man who lives on the labors of the 
poor to squander away the dear-bought fruits of 
their industry upon his own extravagances."— > 
[Gilpin's Wycliffe, p. 76-7.] 

There are various other passages in Wydiffe's 
writings, wherein we not only find,«that, while 
tithes were regarded as the alms given by the poor, 
or less opulent, for the specific purposes described, 
they were significantly named "poor men's goods," 
which no rector or patron could misspend, without 
incurring the charge of "a defrauding of hospitality 
and of the support of the poor;" — ^the precise 
terms, in foct, under which a charge was actually 
preferred against the succession of rectors in Man* 



Chester by Thomas, Lord la Warre, who unqnea- 
tionably had adopted some of the peculiar views 
of the Lollards. ** Yet tho poor priests," says Wy- 
diffe, ^'mighten freely getten presentation of lords 
to have benefices with core of souls, they dreaden 
of misspending poor men's goods. For priests 
owen themselves paide with food and clothing, as 
Saint Paul techelh, and, if they have more, it is 
poor mens goods, as their own law, and God's law 
seyn, and they ben keepers thereof and procura- 
tors of poor men." The reformer also recom- 
mended that the alms of the people ** should be 
withdrawn fro wicked preests, and that they should 
not be contreyned to pay their tidies and offerings 
to open cursed men to meynteyne them in their 
open cursednesse." 

The mode in which ^this misspending of poor 
men's goods," or, to use the language of Thomas, 
Lord la Warre, "this defrauding of hospitality and 
of the support of the poor" occurred in Manches- 
ter, is not stated. Wycliffe, however, has shewn, 
that there were various modes in which tithes, or 
<«poor men's goods," might be diverted from th«r 
original destination. 

Of these, the first was by the sums simoniacally 
given to patrons for presentation^— as I have just 
shewn. " Yet tho' poor priests mighten freely get- 
ten presentation of Lords to have benefices with 
cure of souls, they dreaden of mispending poor 
men's goods." — This practise is denounced in the 
strongest, and even awful terms. Tet "more trai- 
tery is in false curates, that geven mede, or hire, 
to comen into worldly offices* and to get lordship 
and maintinance against ordinances, and oouchen 
in lords' courts for to get mo hiie benefices, and 
purposen not spedly to do their ghostly office. 
Woe is to the Lords that been led with sndi 
cursed heretics, antichrists, traytors of God and 
his people, and traytors to Lords themselves; who 
ben so olinded, that they perceiven not that such 
traitors, that openly ben fiuse to God, wolen much 
more been folse to them." 

A second misapplication of tithes, or a defraud- 
ing of hospitality and of the support of the poor, 
was said to consist in the sums paid by frlse curates 
for institution and induction: — ^"But for institu- 
tion and induction," says Wycliffe, "he [the priest] 
shall give much of this good, that is poor men's, to 
bishops' officers, archdeacons and officials, that ben 
too nch." 

A third mode "of misspending tithes, or poor 
men's goods," or, in Thomas Lord la Warre's 
language, "of a defrauding of hospitality and of 
the support of the poor," was m expensive feasts 
prepared for the entertainment of patrons, bishops, 
and others, whenever they might visit the church 
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of which they possessed the advowsoo. The re- 
former was most indignant at this abuse of pa- 
tronage, and bestowed upon it the severest epithets. 
"Man J times," he observes, ** patrons willen look 
to be feasted of their curates, else maken them 
lose that little that they and poor men shullen live 
by. So that they shullen not spend their tithes 
and offerings after good conscience and God's laws, 
but waste them on rich and idle men*— -"And 
when bishops and their officers comen and feynen 
to visit, tho they nourishen men in open sin for 
annual rent, and don not their office, but sellen 
souls to Sathanas for money, wretched curates ben 
neded to feasten them richly, and give procuracy 
and synage, yea against God*s law, and man's and 
reason, and their own conscience." 

A fourth mode of misspending tithes, or de« 
fraading the poor of their support, was affirmed to 
be by purchasing the higher sacraments of which a 
patron or lord might stand in need, as, for in- 
stance, at weddings, baptums, trentals, &c. <*And 
if," says Wydiffe, ^they shullen have any high 
sacraments, commonly they shuUe buy them with 
poor mens goods." 

A fifth mode of << wasting poor men's goods," or 
defrauding the poor, was by suing parishioners for 
tithes at uie expensive courts of bbhops and arch- 
deacons. Wydiffe accordingly laments, that when 
tithes and offerings were wasted on rich and idle 
men, small curates should have letters **fro their 
ordinaries to summon and curse poor men for 
covetisse of antichrist's clerks," or, in other words, 
to summon poor men to the bishops' courts for 
excommunication. "So many cursed deceits," he 
adds, " hath Antichrist wrou^t up by his worldlv 
clerks to make curates to mispend poor men^ 
goods, and not truly do their office; or else to 
forsake all and let Antichrists clerks, as Lords of 
the world, rob the poor people by feyned censures, 
and teach the fiend's lore both by open preaching, 
and ensample of cureed life." 

Sudi was the defrauding of hospitality and of 
the support of the poor, through the misapplication 
of tithes and oblations, which alike fell under the 
censure of Wycliffe, and of Thomas, Lord la 
Warre. 

That practises like these would be checked 
by extinguishing the power of patrons, as Tho- 
mas la Warre meditated, and by placing the dis- 
tribution of the funds of the church under the 
wholesome laws of a cwitular institution, is suf- 
ficiently evident. A capitular body, for instance, 
would not be the medium through which bribes, 
exacted from tithes, would be simoniacally offer- 
ed; — there beinff no patrons for presentation, 
or bishops, archdeaoons, and other officials, for 



institution and induction. Nor would there be 
occasion to give feasts to rich men as procura- 
tions, nor to purchase high sacraments. Lastly, 
the munificent founder intended, by new endow- 
ments, to add greatly to the means of dispensing 
hospitality and alms to the poor, without the neces- 
sity of prosecuting needy parishioners in the courts 
of bishops and archdeacons. By a removal of 
these evils (to use the language of the great re- 
former), **tnen would symony, covetisse and idle- 
ness of woridly clerks be laid down, and holiness 
and true teching and knowing of God's law be 
brought in both in clerks and lewid men [i.e. 
laymen]: also thus shulde striving, pleading, and 
cursing for dymes and offerings and hate and 
discord amonff priests and lewid men [laymen] 
be endid, ana unity, peace, and charitye meyn- 
teyned." 



§ 7. THB RBPRBSBNTATION OV THB OBBAT 
DANOBB OV SOULS. 

In describing the great danger of souls to be 
apprehended from <* Antichrist's derks," Wycliffe 
observes, that ^'by money, and flattering, and 
fleshy love, gedring to them leading of the people, 
they forbare [forbade] true priests to teche God's 
law, and, therefore, the blind leadeth the blind, and 
both parts runnen into sin, and full many to hell: 
and it is huge wonder that God of his righteous- 
ness destroyeth not the houses of prelates, and 
lords, and curates, as Sodom and Gomor, for 
heresie, extortions, and other cursednesses." 

From this extract we should infer, that it was 
from the evil examples set by prelates, lords, and 
curates, as well as ^by a neslect of spiritual offices, 
that the reformer, as weu as Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, apprehended a great danger of souls. This 
was not, however, the whole view which Wycliffe 
took of the causes endangering souls. Dr. Todd, 
in the very luminous and instructive notes which 
he has appended to *Uhe apology for the Lol- 
lards," observes, that it was a distinguishing trait of 
their doctrines, that if any one merely heard the 
mass of a priest guilty of any great crime, knowing 
him to be such, his soul would be in mortal sin, 
and that, unless due inquiry had first been made, 
ignorance of this fact would not excuse the laity 
from this guilt. "If ani»" says Wycliffe, ''hear 
the messe of a prest that levith in lechery, and 
knoweth him to be swilk, [he] synnith dedely;"— ^ 
which doctrine is supported by a reference to the 
first of Corinthians, the sixth chapter and ninth 
and tenth verses; — ^to a decree of the Roman synod 
under Nicholas the Second, A.D. 1059f wherein it 
is ordained, thai no priest baring a concubine 
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should celebrate mass, or Mnft at its cdebration ; 
-^•B well as to another under Alexander the 
Second, a«d. 1063» in which the laity were en- 
joined not to hear the mass of such a priests— 
(Apology for the Lollards, edited by Dr* Todd, 
ntroduction, p. zxz, and p. 37.] 

That Thomas, Lord la Warre, adopted the ex- 
treme view of the Lollards, in his allusion to ^the 
* danger to souls" which arose from fidse clerks, who 
in various ways betrayed the spiritual interests of 
their parishioners, we are not informed. The sup- 
position is merely rendered probable by the ex- 
pression occurring in connexion with other charges 
against the rectors of Manchester, wherein an 
adoption of the views of Wydiffe cannot for a 
single moment be denied. 

Dr. Todd hat remarked on the doctrine, that the peo- 
ple were the judges, or pnnishen, of delinqnent prleatt, 
that " the principle a«amed in inch a propoeition waa the 
ground of many similar conclusions in the theology of the 
Lollards ; as, for example, that the incontinence of the 
dergy released their parishioners from the obligation to 
pay tithe ; and that the priest in deadly sin could not conse- 
crate the body of Christ, nor minister efficaciously the other 
sacraments. And these principles, '* adds the learned editor, 
*' continued, even to the period of the Reformation to pro- 
duce such pernicious effects, that it was thought necessary 
to affirm the contrary in one of the thirty-mne articles of 
reliffion.'* — [See Article XXVI. " Of the unworthiness 
of the ministers which hiodereth not the effect of the sacra- 
ments."] 

But if thu tenet was found inconvenieni to the early 
reformers, how much more important was it that the 
Roman Catliolics should endeavour to repudiate a doctrine 
which was calculated to bring the whole of the moral life 
and conduct of their priests, or bishops, to public scrutiny, 
before any layman could relieve hb conscience, that in 
knowingly listening to the mass of a priest who lived in 
lechery, he had not committed a mortal sin, or that a 
priest in deadly sin could really consecrate the body of 
Christ, or minister efficaciously the other sacraments. 
Accordingly, I am indebted to a friend for pointing out to 
me the contradiction which so troublesome a doctrine 
met with from the last general council of Trent, con- 
tinued from 1645 to 1563:— 

THB X7KW0BTHINB88 OF THB XINISTSB DOES KOT ATnCT 
THE TALTDITT OF THB 8AC&AXENT8. 

But representing as he [the minuter] does, in the dis- 
chuge of his sacred functions, not his own, but the person 
of Christ, the minister of the sacraments, be be good or 
bad, validly eonsecrates and confers the sacraments, pro- 
vided he make use of the matter and form instituted by 
Christ, and always observed in the Catholic Church, and 
intends to do what the church does in their administration, 
— ^unless, therefore. Christians will deprive themselves of 
so great a good, and resist the Holy Ghost, nothing can 
prevent them fit>m receiving, through the sacraments, the 
fruit of grace. That this was at all times a fixed and 
well-defined doctrine of the church, is established beyond 
all doubt by St. Augustine, in hu disputations affainst the 
Dooatists ; and should we desira scriptural poof also, we 
have it in the words of St. Pa«l:~*'I have planted. 



ApoUo watered, but God gasva the ineKMe." NeithOThe 
that plants, therefore, nor be that waters, is aovthing, but 
God who gives ** the increase." As, therefore, m planting 
trees, the vices of the planter do not impede the growth 
of the vine, so, and the comparison is sufficiendv intdli- 

E'Ue, those who were i^ted in Christ bv the mmistrvof 
id men, sustain no injury from guilt which is not tuir 
own. Judas Iscariot, as the holy fathers infer from the 
Gospel of St. John (iv. 2), conferred baptism on many; 
and yet none of thoee whom he baptized ara recorded to 
have been baptized again. To use the memorable words 
of St. Aqgustine: — "Judas baptized, and yet after him 
none were re-baptized : John baptized, and yet, after Jcdu, 
they were re-baptized ; because the baptism administered 
by Judas was the baptism of Christ, but that administered 
by John was the baptism of John. Not that we prefer 
Judas to John, but that we justly prefer the bs^tism of 
Christ, although administered by Judas, to the baptiam 
of John, although administered by the hands of John." 

But let not the pastor, or other minuter of the sacra- 
ments, hence infer that he fiillv acquits himself of his 
duty, if, disregarding integrity or life and nurity of morals, 
he attend only to the adminiatration of the sacraments in 
the manner prescribed.— It should never be forgotten, that 
the sacraments, although they cannot lose the Divine 
efficacy inherent in them, bring eternal death and ever- 
lastins^ perdition on him who daree to administer them 
with haiBda stained with the defilement of sin_[8ee p. 
150 of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, translated 
into English by the Rev. J. Donovan.] 

But to conclude* — In reference to the actual 
state of discipline existing in the English church, 
during the eventful period of the Lolliuds,— I have 
at length attempted to explain, in all its counts, the 
representation made by Thomas, Lord la Warre, in 
conjunction with the bishop of Durham and others, 
to William Heiworth, the bishop of Lichfield, who 
was importuned, on the strength thereof, to concor 
with them in the propriety of coUegiating the parish 
church of Manchester. 

Amidst the numerous corruptions of church 
discipline and doctrine, assiguecT bj ecclesiastical 
writers as causes which gave rise to the EngUA 
reformation, it is passing strange, tluit the evils re- 
sulting from the abuses of patronage, or from the 
employment of ecclesiastics in divers secular oflices, 
should have met with such little regard. It is for 
this reason, that the public manifesto of ThomUs, 
Lord la Warre, now first published, acquires a deep 
historical interest, which is heightened by the con- 
sideration, that the praver of the same was sup- 
ported by Cardinal Langley, the enlightened bishop 
of Durham, only to have its justice more fully con- 
firmed and responded to, by a churchman, of nearly 
equal eminence, William Heiworth, the munificent 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, in conjunction 
with various other ecclesiastics assembled in con- 
vocation. It is thus evident, that, in the time of 
Wycliffe, the cause of reform was as much ad- 
vanced by an internal movement within the pale of 
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Holy Church Herself, as by external pressure result- 
ing nrom the vehement protests of a discontented 
laity. 

A summary of these historical researches may 
be stated as follows :— • 

Firstt — That in the parish of lianchester, the 
predecessors of Thomas la Warre, possessing the 
advowson of the church, had made presentations 
of the incumbency, on the condition, that priests 
should serve in some secular office, generally in 
their own household, or occasionally in the king's 
treasury, to the fulfilment of which they were re- 
commended by their education, or scholarship ; 

Secondly,^ — That, in conseauence of the neglect 
of the cure of souls and the oiminution of Divine 
worship, which ensued from the non-residence of 
rectors, the parish of Manchester was left depend- 
ant upon a description of **remotive, stipendiary 
chaplains,* so named from their habits of removing 
from parish to parish, and of ^hiring out their 
work,** who would contract to sing a certain num- 
ber of masses, or to perform a stated number of 
sacraments for a stated number <*of pennies,* or 
would otherwise, after the example of labourers 
hiring themselves out at a statute fair, contract for 
their spiritual offices for any given time, — ^varying 
from a year even to a day ; 

Thirdly, — That the non-resident rectors would 
generally apply the profits and revenues of the 
church to their own private uses ; — that from such 
temporalities they would simoniacally give money 
and procuration to patrons for presentation ;— that 
they would pay extravagant fees to bishops and 
their officials for induction, &c. ; — that they would 
purchase high sacraments for themselves and their 
patrons; — that they would sue their parishioners 
ibr tithes in bishops' courts, &c. &c. ; — and 

Fourthly,— That the greatest inconveniences 
would be sustained by the parishioners of Man- 
chester, from the dread that the unworthiness of 
the minister would affect the validity of the sacra- 
ments, and that <*if any one heard the mass of 
a priest living in deadly sin, knowing him to be 
sach," he would himself *'sinne dedely.* 

Such was the state of church discipline in Man- 
chester, which led to the coUegiating of its parish 
church. It b very evident that since the era of the 
Reformation, when many of these abuses of patron- 
age met with a remedy, no such a deteriorated 
regimen, even in the most lax times of Protestant- 
ism, has ever occurred. We find from the Man- 
diester charter, that Thomas, Lord la Warre, and 
the bishop of Durham contemplated these evils 
with deep resret [cordis ocnlisj. No doubt the 
lord of Mandiestery then in holy orders, felt all 



the responsibility so forcibly expressed by Wydiffe, 
that "lords have their high states in the church 
and lordships for to purvey true curates to the 
people, and to meyntene them in God's law and 
punish them, if they fallen in their ghostly cure, 
and that by this they holden their lordsnips of 
God s'-^ut that ** if they maken evil curates and 
holden them in their worldly office, and letten 
[forbid] them to lead God's people the rightfol 
way to heaven, but helpen them and constreynen 
them to lead the people to hellward, by withcfraw- 
ing of God's word, and by evil ensamnle geving, 
they ben weiward traytors to God and nis people, 
and vicars of Sathanas." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BBNBT THB FIFTH IS BUPFLICATBD FOB ▲ LI- 
CBNSB TO COLLBOUTB TBB PABISH CHDBCH 
OF MANCHBSTBB. 

The tongue of slander has not been wanting to 
impuffu the generous motives of the founder. Al- 
thou^ Thomas la Warre was of great age, it was 
alleged that the design which he entertained of 
founding and endowing a college was a condition 
upon which the pope had acceded to his request, 
that his restrictions as a priest might be removed, 
and that he might be allowed to take unto himself 
a wife. 

But this idle story carries with it its own refuta- 
tion. It has been shewn, that by a trust deed 
made many years ago, Thomas Im Warre had set- 
tled his estates upon the heir male of his half- 
sbter, who had married Baron West. And, in the 
next place, before a college could be founded and 
endowed, in opposition to the law of mortmain, 
or before any appropriation could be made, the 
license of the king would be for more requisite 
than that of the pope. 

Previous, however, to the petition being for- 
warded to the sovereign for permission to erect 
the parish church of Manchester into a collegiate 
church, it was deemed necessary that a conference 
should be held with WUiiam Heiworth, the liberal 
churchman, who, a year previously, had been col- 
lated bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. The 
supplicants were Thomas, Lord la Warre, and, in 
conjunction with him, 

1. Cardinal Langley, the bishop of Durham ; 

2. John Heneffe; 

3. Nicholas Motte, parson of the church of 

Swynesheoed; 

4. Richard Lumbard, late parson of the church 

of Holtham ;-*iuid 
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5. Richard Ffryth, the nomiiial lord of the 
nor of Manchester with its appurtenances 
and advowson of the church of Manches- 
ter. 
These fife personages were feoffees under the 
deed by which Thomas la Warre had Tested his 
estates, in trust for himself during his life, and, 
after his death, in trust for his half-sister, Joanna, 
and her issue. — [See page 125.] Three other 
trustees had been originally nominated, but they 
were at this time defunct: these were William 
Auncell, William Thimyng, knight, and John 
Overton. There also appears to have been a 
William Rouceby, vicar oi the church of Sleford, 
added subsequently to the list of trustees. But, 
by resignation probably, he is said to have given 
up all the claim and right which he had held in 
the manor of Manchester and its advowson. 

In the previous chapter of this work, the result 
of the conference thus held by Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, and the bishop of Durham and others, 
with the bishop of Lichfield, has been fully ex- 
plained. It has been shewn that the motives 
which induced Thomas la Warre to collegiate the 
parish church of Manchester were two-fold: — The 
first was the consideration, that the parish church 
of Manchester had greatly increased in siie and 
population ; while the second was the wish to ob- 
viate the great evil inflicted upon the discipline of 
the church, and the cure of souls, by the abuses 
of patronage. ** These and other things,* as the 
preamble of the foundation charter eventually 
granted goes on to state, *' conjoined with the 
daily and continued disadvantages of the same, the 
said reverend father Thomas, bishop of Durham, 
and the others nominated with him, and the afore- 
said Thomas la Warre, recalling to memory and 
contemplating with lateward eyes [cordis oculis], 
and desiring, as they asserted, to provide as much 
as possible with God's aid concerning opportune 
remedies against the negligencies, defects and dis- 
advantages of thu sort, that they should not hence- 
forward happen, and that the premises might be 
reformed for the better, — ^besought* from the king 
a license of foundation by which they might erect 
the parish church of Manchester into a collegiate 
church^ — [From the preamble to the Charter of 
Foundation.] 

Letters patent were promptly obtained, probably 
through the medium of Cardinal Lai^ey, the 
bishop of Durham, who was then chancellor to 
Heniy the Fifth. The tenor of the license of 
foundation complying with the requisition was as 
follows >» 

Firsts— It commenced by stating the names of 



the surviving parties associated with the bishop of 
Durham in the deed of Thomas, Lord la Warre, 
upon the occasion of his levying a fine on the 
family estates of La Warre i — Richard Ffrith being 
the nominal, or pro tempore lord of the manor of 
Manchester* 

Secondly,»It stated, that, in consideration of 
two hundred marks having been paid into the royal 
treasury, a license had been granted to the bishop 
of Durham and others, to erect the church of 
Manchester into a collegiate church, to consist of 
one master, or warden, and as many fellows, seve- 
rally chaplains, and other ministers, as to the said 
bisnop and his co-trustees, and to Thomas la 
Warre^ might be deemed expedient. 

Thirdlyr--It provided for Divine rites to be 
celebrated dailv for the health [or well-being] of 
the king, the bishop of Durham and Thomas la 
Warre, and for their souls when they should de- 
part this life, also for the souls of the progenitors 
and ancestors of Thomas la Warre, and for the 
souls of all the faithful defunct. 



Fourthly,»-It made the warden and his fellows, 
and their successors, parsons peq)etual [personsB 

Eerpetnas], and capable of possessing benefices, 
mos, and tenements; it also directed that they 
should have a common seal, whereby they might 
plead and be impleaded in the name of the 
warden. 



Fifthly, — It consented that five messuages and 
ten acres of land in Manchester, Gorton, and He- 
ton, should be given and assigned to the warden 
and fellows, the same being parcels of the manor 
and advowson of Manchester, to be held, as was 
customary, from the county palatine, &&, by ser- 
vices thence dne and accustomed, &c. 

Sixthly,^— It empowered the warden and fellows 
to receive the said messuages and land and the 
advowson from the bishop of Durham and others, 
and to appropriate the church, and to hold the 
same thus appropriated, together with the mes- 
suages and land, to their proper uses, &c. 

But here let us pauses— It is evident that the 
king^s license contemplated neither more nor less 
than a transfer of certain messuages, lands, and 
advowson of tbe manor of Manchester, to the ab- 
solute and exclusive holding of the warden and 
fellows of the proposed college, and that there 
would thus ensue an absolote appropriation, or an- 
nexing of the said messuages, lands, and advowson, 
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thus grantedy to the proper and perpetual use of 
the BDiritual persons composing the college of 
Mancnester, tiiat is, to be enjoyed by them for 
erer H-uid that after this appropriation had been 
made^ the warden and fellows, forming the capitular 
body, were to be regarded not only as patrons, but 
as perpetual parsons [personsB perpetus], whence 
they would have perpetual institution and induc« 
tion. By these provisions, therefore, of foundation 
and appropriation, the successors of Thomas, Lord 
la Warre, m the manor of Manchester would cease 
to have any interest whatever in the advowson of 
the same«— [See Jacob in v. Appropriations.] 

This drcumitance it b important to keep in view, at 
the ooUege of BCencheiter, during the very eeriieet period 
of its hi£ory» nmet have had the rights, which the royal 
Hoenee confenred upon it, invaded, even to the dinolution 
of the preKribed terme of appropriation. In this case the 
benefice, in a legal lenie, mutt have returned to its pro- 
per natarsb NeverthelcH we ttill find, that the capitular 
body, if not legidlj, was at least ottenribly allowed to 
contiirae its functions to the time of the Refonnatiom 

Seventhly,-^The letters patent of the king pro- 
vided, that the license of foundation should not 
be laid aside by any existing or future law of mort- 
main* — Reg^vding this clause some little explana- 
tion may be necessary :— 

In the r«gn of Edward the First, the inconve- 
nience of religtoos incorporations holding lands by 
perpetual succession, so as to prevent all chance of 
escneat, was explained by lawyers after the follow- 
ing manner t«— In colleges and chapters there always 
remains the same body, although the members 
thereof successively die, even as in a flock, the 
sheep of which die off in succession, there is always 
the same flock. Nor does any one member of a 
college, or chapter, succeed to any other member 
Uiereof by rignt of succession, so as to aUow the 
right to descend hereditarily from one to the 
oUier, because the right always belongs to the 
church, and the church always remains*— [Stevens 
and Merewether on Municipal Corporations, p. 
575.] With the view, therefore, of preventing 
lands from being held by corporate bodies in such 
a manner that there should oe no chance of es- 
cheat, as well as with the object of limiting the 
vast and independent possessions of the church, it 
was provided, in the year 1279» that no person 
religious, or otherwise, should buy or sell any 
landi whereby they might come into mortmain. 
But this statute having been imperfectly drawn up 
and evaded, another act of the 15th of Richaro 
the Second, 1391» was P|UMd, which, after reciting 
the 7th of Edward the First, that no religious body 
should hold lands in perpetuity without license 
from the crown, added, that the same statute should 



extend to and be observed of all lands, advow- 
sons, &C., given to the use of guilds or fraternities, 
amonff which the proposed cofiege of Manchester, 
named the guild of the Blessed Blary of MmU" 
Chester, came to be classed. Accordingly, by the 
statute of 1391 it was enacted, that all liuids held 
in trust for all ecclesiastical corporations, should 
henceforth be taken and deemed to be in mort- 
main; — that all such lands, fees, and possessions 
should be forthwith amortized, or otherwise alien- 
ated, on pain of forfeiture; — and that the pre- 
ceding and present provisions of the law of mort- 
main should extend to all secular corporations, to 
all mayors, bailiffs, and commons of cities and 
other places, having a perpetual commonalty, or 
offices perpetual.— Still, nowever, by certain acts, as 
by that of the 34th of Edward the First, the king, 
as the chief lord, might waive the escheat in every 
case where lands had been granted for the public 
good, as in the case of cities and boroughs ; which 
privilege was still further confirmed by a newer 
provision to the encouragement of licenses being 
granted by the king, whenever any religious com- 
munity, for laudable purposes, sought to hold land 
in perpetuity. Upon the present occasion, there- 
fore, such a license was supplicated from the 
crown, on behalf of the proposed collese intended 
to be founded, under the name of ** the Guild of 
the Blessed Mary of Manchester.* 

After these explanatory remarks, I shall proceed 
to give the royal license of foundation, which will 
be followed by a literal translation of the same. 
It has been very carefully collated with the origi- 
nal document preserved in the chapter house of 
Manchester, and in order to frualitate any further 
reference to the same whenever required, I have 
expressed, by marginal numbers, the line in which 
any printed passage whatever may be at once re- 
ferred to, in correspondence witn the manuscript 
lines of the original deed, counted from the top to 
the bottom. 

A similar plan has been also adopted in the 
deeds which follow the present license of founda- 
tion. 

LiTBRA PATBNTB8 DoMINI HbNRICI Q|)INTI,&C. 

1 Henricus dei gracia Rex Anglie Heres et Re- i 
gens regni Ffrancie et Dominus Hibernie Omnibus 
ad quos presentes litere peruenerint salutem- Scia- 
tis quod cum 'venerdbius in Christo pater Thomas a 
Episcopus Dunehnensb Johannes Henege Nicho- 
laus Motte persona ecclesie de Swynesheuede 
Ricardus Lumbard nuper persona ecclesie de Hel- 
tham 'et Ricardus Ffrith teneant manerium de s 
Mamcestre cum pertinendis unacum aduocadone 
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ecclesie de Mamcestre in Comitatu Lancastrie abi 
et heredibus suis ex dono ei feoffionento Thome 

^^la Warre clerici prout per quendam finem in 
Curia domini Henrici nuper Regis Anglie patris 
nostri Comitatus sui palatini Lancastrie inter pre- 
fatos Episcopum Johannem Nicholaum Ricardam 
et Ricardum et Willieimum Thimyng militem 

' Willielmum 'Auncell et Johannem Ouerton jam 
defunctos necnon Willieimum Rouceby Vicarium 
ecclesie de Sleford qui totum jus suum et clameum 
que habuit vel habere potuit in eisdem manerio et 

^ aduocacione prefatis Episcopo Willielmo ^ Thirnyng 
Johaoni Nicnolao Willielmo Auncell Ricardo Jo- 
hanni et Ricardo remisit et relaxauit querent es et 
pre&tum Tbomam la Warre de manerio et aduo- 
cacione predictis deforciantem leuatum liquet ma- 
nifesto 

7 Nos de gracia ^ nostra speciali et ex certa sciencia 
nostra pro ducentis marcis nobis in hanaperio noa- 
tro solutis concessimus et licenciam dedimui pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est 

* prefatis Episcopo Johanni Nicholao * Ricardo et 
Ricardo quod ipsi dictam ecclesiam de Mamcestre 
in ecclesiam CoUegiatam erigere seu per eum ad 
quem pertinet erigi facere valeant et in et de 
eadem ecclesia quoddam collegium de uno ma- 

^gistro ^siue custode capellano et de tot sociis 
Capellanis et aliis ministris quot eisdem Episcopo 
Johanni Nicholao Ricardo et Ricardo ac prefato 
Thome la Warre videbitur expedire diuina in 

^^ ecclesia predicta ^<^ singulis diebus pro salubri statu 
nostro ac dictorum Episcopi et &home la Warre 
dum vixerimus et animabus nostris cum ab hac 
luce migrauerimus ac animabusprogenitorum nos- 

^' trorum et antecessorum ipsius Thome la ^^ Warre 
necnon animabus omnium fidelium defunctorum 
celebraturis imperpetuum facere fundare et stabi- 
lire possint juxta ordinacionem dictorum Episcopi 
Johannis Nicholai Ricardi et Ricardi ac prefiiti 

'* Thome la Warre ^seu quinque quatuor triom ve\ 
duorum predictorum Episcopi Johannis Nicholai 
Ricardi Ricardi et Thome la Warre in hac parte 
faciendam imperpetuum- 

Et quod idem magbter slue Gustos et succes- 

^ sores sui magistri ^sive euatodes coU^i predict! 
magistri sive custodes Coll^i beate Marie de 
Mauncestre nuncupentur imperpetuum* et quod 
idem magister sive custos et socii sui Capeilani 

i^ejusdem Collegii et successores ^^sui sint peraone 
perpetue et capaces beneficiorum terrarum et te- 
nementornm ac aliarum poasessioQum et emolu- 
mentorum quorumcunque*et quod habeant sigiUum 
commune et quod idem magister sive custos ejus- 

I'dem collegii ^et successores sui possint implacttare 
et implacitari per nomen magtstn sive custodis dicti 
Collegii* 



Concessimus eciam et licendam dedimus pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est 
^ pre&tb Episcopo Johanni Nicholao Ricardo et ^ 
Ricardo quod ipsi quinque messuagia et decern 
aeras terre cum pertinenciis in Mamcestre Gorton 
et Heton que sunt parcella dicti manerii ac aduo- 
cadonem predictam '^que de nobis ut de dicto'? 
Comitatu nostro palatine tenentur dare possint et 
aasignare predictis magistro sive Custodi et sociis 
suis Capellanis ejusdem Collegii cum sit erectnm 
factum fundatum ''et stabilitum fuerit* habendaM 
et tenenda eisdem magistro sive Custodi et sociis 
suis Capellanis ejusdem Collegii et succeasoribus 
suis de nobis et heredibus nostris ut de dicto Co- 
mitatu nostro palatine ^per aeruicia inde debita>> 
et consueta in subnencionem sustentacionis sue ac 
aliorum ministrorum dicti coU^i imperpetuum* 

Et eisdem magistro sive Custodi et sociis suis 
Capellania ejusdem Collegii ^quod ipsi dida mes-*^ 
suagia et terram cum pertinenciis et aduocacionem 
predictam a preBitis Episcopo Johanne Nicholao 
Ricardo et Ricardo recipere et ecclesiam iUam 
appropriare et earn sic appropriatam in proprios 
» usus unacum messoagiis et terra predictis tenere** 
possint eisdem magistro sive Custodi et sociis suis 
Capellanis ejusdem Collegii et successoribus suis 
in subuendonem sustentadonis sue ac ministro- 
rum ''suorum predictorum imperpetuum ut pre-* 
dictum est tenore presendum similiter licenciam 
dedimus specialem- 

Statute de terria et tenementis ad manum mor- 
tuam non poneudis edito seu aliis statutis sive 
'B ordinadonibus in contrarium &ctis non obstan-* 
tibus* Nolentes quod predict! Episcopus Johan- 
nes Nidiolaus Ricardus et Ricaraus vel heredes 
sui aut prefati magister sive Custos et sodi sui 
capeilani collegii **predicti aut successores sui rap** 
done seu colore statutorum predictorum ant aliis 
causis quibuscunque premissis nos progenitores 
seu heredes nostros ut premittitur tangentibus vd 
conoementibus per nos ''heredes seu successores ^^ 
nostros justidarios escaetores vice-comites aut 
alios balfivos seu ministros nostros heredum vel 
successonim nostrorum quoscnmoue inde occa- 
sionentur impetantur molestentur "in aliquo seii-^ 
graventur* 

In cujus rei testimonium has literas nostras fieri 
fedmus patentes- 

Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium vicesimo 
secundo die Maii anno regni noatri none* 

S per breve de privato sigillo 

Thoralbj 

Tbtre ara two words in italics which I am uncertaiD if 
I have omittod. They occur in the tmnecript, ao impe^ 
feci one^ given in Dngdale's Monasticoa, 
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TRANSLATION OF THE L1CBNSB OF FOUNDATION 
OF HENRY THE FIFTH. 

Henry, by the grace of God, kinff of England, 
heir and regent of the kingdom of France, and 
lord of Ireland, to all to whom the present letters 
shall come, health: know ye, that whereas the 
venerable fttther in Christ, Thomas, buhop of 
Durham, John Henege, Nicholas Motte, parson 
of the church of Swyneshevede, Richard Lum* 
bardt late parson of the church of Holtham, and 
Richard Ffrith, hold the manor of Manchester, 
with its appurtenances, together with the advow- 
son of the church of Manchester, in the county 
of Lancaster, to themselves and their heirs, by the 
gift and infeftment of Thomas la Warre, clerk, as 
doth manifestly appear by a certain fine levied in the 
court of the Lord Henry, late king of England, our 
father, of his county palatine of Lancaster, between 
the aforesaid bishop, John, Nicholas, Richard and 
Richard and William Thirnyng, knight, William 
Auncell and John Overton now defunct, also Wil- 
liam Rouceby, vicar of the church of Sleford ^who 
all his right and daim which he had or might nave 
in the same manor and advowson to the aforesaid 
bishop, William Thirnyng, John, Nicholas, Wil- 
liam Auncell, Richard, John, and Richard, re- 
mitted and released), querents, and the aforesaid 
Thomas la Warre, deforciant^ concerning the manor 
and advowson aforesaid. 

We, of our special grace, and from our certain 
knowledge, for two hundred marks paid into our 
treasury, have granted and given hcense for us 
and for our heirs, as much as in us lieth, to the 
aforesaid bishop, John, Nicholas, Richard and 
Richard, that they may be empowered to erect 
the said church of Manchester into a collegiate 
church, or, by him to whom it pertaineth, to cause 
to be erected, and [that] they may make, found, 
and establish in and belonging to the same church a 
certain college of one master, or warden (a chap- 
lain), and of as many fellows ^chaplains), and other 
ministers, as to the same bisnop, John, Nicholas, 
Richard and Richard, and to the aforesaid Thomas 
la Warre shall seem expedient, to celebrate, for 
ever. Divine rites in the aforesaid church on each 
day for our healthful state, as well as for [that of] 
the said bbhop and Thomas la Warre, while we 
shall live, and for our souls when we shall depart 
from this light, and for the souls of our progeni- 
tors, and of (he ancestors of Thomas la Warre 
himself, also for the souls of all the faithful defunct, 
according to the ordinance of the said bishop, 
John, Nicholas, Richard and Richard, and of the 
aforesaid Thomas la Warre, or five, four, three, 
or two of the aforesaid bishop, John, Nicholas, 



Richard, Riehard and Thomas la Warre, in this 
behalf, to be made for ever : 

And that the same master or warden and his sue* 
cessors, masters or wardens of the aforesaid collage* 
may be declared for ever the masters or wardens of 
the College of the Blessed Mary of Manchester. 

And that the same master, or warden, and his 
fellows, chaphuns of the same college, and his sue* 
cessors, may be perpetual parsons and capable of 
benefices, lands, and tenements, and of otner pos- 
sessions and emoluments whatsoever, and that 
they may have a common seal, and that the same 
master, or warden, of the same college and his suc- 
cessors, may plead and be impleaded by the name 
of the master, or warden, of tne said college : 

We have granted also and given license for us 
and for our heirs, as much as in us lies, to the 
aforesaid bishop, John, Nicholas, Richard, Richard 
and Richard, tnat they may give and assign to the 
aforesaid master, or warden, and to his fellows, 
chaplains of the same college^ when it shall have 
been erected, made» foundea, and established, five 
messuages and ten acres of land, with their ap- 
purtenances, in' Manchester, Gorton, and Heton, 
which are parcels of the said manor, and the ad« 
vowson aforesaid, which are held from us as from 
the said our county palatine^ to be possessed and 
held by the same master, or warden, and by his 
fellows, the chaplains of the same college, and by 
their successors, from us and horn our heire as horn 
the said our county palatine, by services thence due 
and accustomed, in aid of their support and of the 
other ministers of the said college for ever : 

And, by the tenor of these presents, we have in 
like manner given special license to the same mas- 
ter, or warden, and to his fellows, chaplains of the 
same college, that they the said messuaseS and 
land, with their appurtenances, and the advowson 
aforesaid, may receive from the aforesaid bishop* 
John, Nicholas, Richard and Richard, and appro- 
priate the church, and the same, thus appropriated, 
may hold to their proper uses, tc^ther with the 
messuages and lana aforesaid, to the same master, 
or warden, and to his fellows, chaplains of the same 
college, and to their successors, in aid of their sop- 
port and of their ministers aforesaid for ever, as 
was beforesaid. 

The statute published concerning lands and 
tenements not to be placed at mortmain, or 
any other statutes or ordinances made to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. Being unwillinff that the 
aforesaid bishop, John, Nicholas, Ridiard and 
Richard, or his heirs, or the aforesaid master* or 
warden, and his fellows, chaplains of the aforesaid 
college* or his successors, by reason or colour of 
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the aforesaid sUtntesy or by other causes what- 
soever premised, affecting or concemioff us, our 
progenitors or heirs, as is premised, should be 
thence chai^ged, disturbed, molested in anywise, 
or aggrioTed by us, our heirs or successors, justi- 
ciaries, escheators, sheriflb, or other bailiflb, or our 
servants whomsoever of our heirs or successors* 

In testimony of which we have ordered these 
our letters patent to be made. 

Witness myself, at Westminster, on the twenty- 
second day of May, in the ninth year of our reign. 
Signed by a breve from the private seal. 

Thoralby. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THB VARIOUS PABTIB8 WHOBB JOINT C0N8BNT 
TO THB APPBOPBIATION WAS DBMANOBO BY 
THB BISHOP OF THB DIOCBSB. 



The royal license which had been obtained 
but the commencement of a long process, conceived 
to be essential by the bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

Before an appropriation, or the anneiing of m 
benefice to some spiritual body, could be made, it 
would be indispensable, 

First,— Thai the concurrence of the patron 
should be obtained. — This was effected, in the 
instance of the parish of Manchester, by the joint 
consent of the bishop of Durham and oUiers, who, 
as co-trustees, possessed the advowson c^ the 
church, and supported Thomas, Lord la Warre, 
the late patron, in the solemn duty of preventing 
the spiritual interests of the parishioners from 
bmng ever again neglected, or utteriy forsaken 
by rectors, engaged in the secular occupations 
allotted to them by selfish lay lords. Patrons of 
this stamp held benefices in no further regard, 
than as affording them the means ^to use the cur- 
rent phrase of Wydiffe) <'of having their offices 
done for nought.* 

Secondly^— Before an appropriation could be 
made, the consent of the incumbent would be re* 
quired«— This was accomplished by Thomas, Lord 
la Warre, having been himself the rector, as we 
shall find recorded in the charter of foundation ;-— 

Thirdly, — It would be deemed necessary, that 
the consent of the dean of the deanery should be 
obtained^ — ^Manchester, as I have shewn (see page 
99)» was one of the ten parishes comprised within 
the rural deanery of Manchester, for which reason 
any one of the incumbents of the said ten parishes 
might by the archdeacon be nominated to the 
office of dean. But, at this time^ it conveniently 
happened, that Thomas U Warre held the united 



functions of rector and dean of Manchester, pre- 
sidinff as dean over the ten parishes of Manches- 
ter, Eccles, Prestwich, Bury, Middleton, Rochdale^ 
Ashton, Flixton, Raddiffe, and Bolton. We accord- 
ingly find that in the address from the parishioners 
of Manchester to the bishop of the diocese, sup- 
plicating him to collegiate tneir parish church, the 
seal of the dean was with propriety appended. 

Fourthly,— •The king^s hcense would be re- 
quired.— This had been obtained through the 
joint influence of the bishop of Durham, then the 
king^s chancellor, and the bishop of Lichfield, who 
would naturally conceive that the only antidote 
wainst long abuses of patronage would be to vest 
the benefices thus abused under the controul of 
some spiritual corporation, such, for instance, as 
that which was proposed to be named ** the Guild 
of the Blessed Mary of Manchester." 

Fifthly^ — It is probable that the confirmation of 
the holy see to the appropriation would be judged 
necessary.— Of this, however, there may be some 
doubt, as will be shewn hereafter. 

And, sixthly,— -It would a{f ear that before the 
bishop of the diocese felt inclined to ffive his 
consent to the coUegiating of the parish church of 
Manchester, it was thought necessary that the 
sense of the parishioners themselves should be 
taken upon the propriety of the measure*— It was 
for them to say, by their giving or withholding 
their consent to the petition intended to be ad- 
dressed to the hishop of Lichfield, whether or not 
the accusation of Tnomas, Lord la Warre, agsinst 
his predecessors who held the advowson ofMan- 
Chester, was or was not founded in truth ;-4t was 
for them to say, whether frt>m the traditional tes» 
timony of their forefiithers, added to their own 
actual experience, the endowment meditated by 
eariy founders for the promotion of Divine wor*' 
ship and the cure of souls, had or had not been 
diverted fr^m its original and sacred oMect, dating 
from Saxon times, in order to be lavished upon 
derks employed in the royal treasury, or in the 
stewardship or other services of the lord's house* 
hold, ftc &c ;— 4>r whether, while the parishioners 
were thus deprived of the services of efficient 
rectors, they had or had not been served by remo* 
tive stipendiary chaplains, who (as Wyclift has 
explained them) were a migratory description of 
i^iritual jobbers, who, in traveUing from one dee* 
titute parish to another, «« hired out their work.* 

The parishioners were accordingly summoned 
to meet for the purpose of supporting m petition 
addressed to the bishop of the aiocese^ in approval 
of the motives for wnich the kin^s license Ind 
been obtained, that the parish churoi of Manches* 
ter might be erected into a collegiate church* 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONSBNT OF TRR PABI8HIONBR8 OP MANCHBSTBB 
AND OF THB DBAN BUBAL TO THB FOUNDA- 
TION. 

We learn from the petition, uUimatelj agreed 
upon, that all and singular the parishioners of the 
church of lianchester, convened at the sound of 
the bell, were headed by the two churchwardens, 
Lawrence Hulme and Henry Bukleye, yeomen, 
and ** by various influential knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen,* all of whom, in the first place, made 
their obedience to the bishop of Lichfield ^ with 
the reverence and honour due to so great a 
fBLther,** and then resolved upon a petition, the 
tenor of which was as follows x^- 

The petition, in the first place, adopted the 
words of the king^s license, iu stating, that it was 
the intention to found a coUegiated church, to 
consist of' one warden (a chaplain) and of as many 
fellows (chaplains) as to the bishop of Durham 
and others (including Richard Ffryth, the nominal 
lord of the manor and advowson of Manchester), 
and to Thomas, Lord la Warre, might seem ex- 
pedient I — 

It also stated the provision made in celebration 
of Divine rites for the healthful state of the king, 
the lord bishop of Durham and Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, &c. &c^ and for their souls when they 
should depart from this light ; — 

It next announced, that full consent had been 
given by the whole of the parishioners for the aug- 
mentation of the Divine worship of the church, in 
which they express their opinion, thai the purpose 
of the bishop of Durham and others was ** useful 
and expedient ;*— 

The petitioners, again, professed, thai they ap- 
proved of and consented to any process intended 
by the episcopal authority on behalf of the com- 
munity or universality of the parishioners of the 
church of Manchester, and that they would give 
their full support to the same, as much as in them 
lay;» 

Lastly, in order to render the declaration more 
solemn, the parishioners resolved that the seal of 
the dean of the deanery of Manchester should be 
used, together with the seals of many present, as 
indicative of the unanimity which prevailed in this 
personal and spiritual requisition. 

This document was accordingly signed and 
sealed in the parish church of Manchester on the 
14th of June^ 1421. 

' ^ Reverendo in Christo patri et domino domino 
Willielmo dei gracia Coventrensi et Lichleldensi 
Episcopo veslri humiles et deuoti Laorencius 



Hulme et Henricus Bukleye 'yeonomi sive bono- * 
rum ecclesie parochialis de Mamcestre vestre dio- 
cesis custodes et gardiani ac Johannes Le Byron 
et Johannes de R«lclyff militea ' Edmundus Traf- ' 
ford Johannes de Bothe Radulphus Loogeforde 
Thurstang de Holand Jacobus Strangeweys Ro- 
bertus de Hyde Robertus de ^ Bothe Otho de * 
Redwyche Johannes de Barlowe Radulphus de 
Prestwyche Petrus de Workeslee Jacobus Hulme 
et Johannes de Hilton 'armigeri necnon Williel- ^ 
mus de Birches Johannes Bameforde Lanrencius 
de Barlowe Galfridus de Hilton et Willielmus^de * 
le Highfeld generosi predicte ecclesie parochialis 
de Mamcestre comparochtani ac ceteri omnes et 
singuli ejusdem ecclesie parochialis parochiani ad 
sonitum campane ^ ibidem pulsate unanimiter con- 7 
gregati ac convocacione sive universitate paro- 
chianorum dicte ecclesie parochialis de Mamcestre 
fiicientes obedientiam cum 'reuerencia et honore ' 
debito tanto patri 

Cum reuerendtts in Christo pater et dominus 
dominus Thomas permissione Divina Dunolmensts 
Episcopus Johannes * Henege et Richardus Motte * 
persona ecclesie parochialis de Swynesheued Ri- 
cardus Lnmbards nuper persona ecclesie de Hoi- 
tham et Ricardus Ffrith dominus ^^manerii de'^ 
Mamcestre cum pertinenciis suis una cum advoca- 
cione ecclesie parochialis de Mamcestre predicte in 
comitatu Lancastrie vestre diocesis sibi et eonim 
^^ heredibus ex dono et feoffamento Thome la Warre ^' 
clerici predicti manerii nuper Domini et proprietarii 

Eroponunt ut assemerunt dictam eccleaiam parodua- 
sm ^de Mamcestre in ecclesiam coUegtatam erigt" 
ac in et de eadem ecclesia quoddam collegium ae 
nno magistro sive custode cappellano et de ^tot'^ 
sociis Cappellanis et aliis ministris Deo in eodem 
CoUegio servituris quot eisdem domino Episcopo 
Johanni Richardo Ricardo et Ricardo ac prefato 
Thome la Warre ^^videbitur expedire diuina in'^ 
dicta ecclesia singulis diebus pro salubri statu Ex- 
cellentissiroi in Christo Principis et domini nostri 
Domini Henrici ^ Regis Anglie heredis que et^^ 
Regentis Ffrancie et Domini Hibernie ac dicto- 
rum domini Episcopi et Thome la Warre dnro 
vixerint Animabusque eorundem '^ac omnium^* 
fidelium defunctorum imperpetuum celebraturis 
per vos et vestra auctoritate ordinaria et diocesana 
ordinari fieri fundari debite et stabiliri facere ^'^eO^ 
procorare proponant pariter et affectant om- 
nium et singttlorum quorum in hac parte interest 
conspectu assensu consilio et auctoritate intus 
herentibus permanentibus '*et obtentis '" 

Nos vestre diocesis Laurencius Hulme et Hen- 
ricus Buckley yeonomi sive bonorum dicte ecclesie 
parochialis de Mamcestre custodes et gardiani 
b predict! ceterique milites Armigeri et generoei'* 
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eommania ecdesie comparochiaiii antedicti ac alii 
ejusdem ecdesie parocniaDi omnes et siogali at- 

^tendentes per ^premissa cultam divinnm adangeri 
ecdesie dicteque propositum prefalorum domini 
Dunolmensis Episcopi et ceteronim cum eo supe- 

'* rius notatorom tam^oe utile et ezpediens ^ dicte 
parochie nostre mento amplectentes Erecdoni ec- 
desie dicte ac proceasui cuicunqne per yes et 
Testra auctoritate ordinaria in hac parte ^Miendis 

^tenore presencium * quantum in nobis est ac nos 
et communitatem sive Universitatem parochiano- 
rum dicte ecdesie de Mamcestre premissa tangunt 

'seu tangere potuerint quoquomodo ^perpetuo in 
ftaturum nostros conspectum et assensum damns et 
impertimus* Atque realiter ex certa sdenda nostra 
consentimus per presentee* 

M In cujus rei testimonium ^sigillum Decani De- 
canatus de Mamcestre una cum nostris sigiUis pre- 
sentibus apponi pensarimus 

£t Nos Decanus et Decanatus sigillum offidi 

tB nostri *ad personalem et spiritualem requiaidonem 
dictorum confatuendum et consendendum una 
cum sigillis eorundem presentibus apposuimus 

Datum in ecdesia parochiali de Mamcestre pre- 
dicta ziiii die Mensis Junii Anno domini miUesimo 
CCCCXXI** 

TRANSLATION. 

To the reyerend Esther and lord in Christy the 
Lord William* by the grace of God, bishop of 
Coventry and Lidifield» your humble and deyoled 
Lawrence Hulme and Henry Bukleye, yeomen, 
or keepers and wardens of the goods of the parish 
church of Manchester of your diocese, and John le 
Byron and John de Radclyff, kts., Edmund Traf- 
ford, John de Bothe, Ralph Longeforde, Thurstang 
de Holand, James Strangeweys, Robert de Hyde, 
Robert de Bothe, Otho de Redwyche, John de 
Barlow, Ralph de Prestwyche, Peter de Workes- 
lee, James Hulme, and John de Hilton, esquires, 
also William de Birches, John Bameford, Law- 
rence de Barlowe, Geoffrey de Hilton, and Wil- 
liam de le Hi^hfeld, ffentlemen, fellow-parishioners 
of the aforesaid paridi church of Mandiester, and 
others, all and singular parishioners of the same 
parish church, at the sound of the bell there 
struck being unanimously congregated, and in a 
conyocation or universality of the parishioners of 
the said parochial church of Mancnester, making 
obeisance with the reverence and honour due to 
so great a fither, 

Whereas the reverend father and lord in Christ, 
the Lord Thomas, by Divine permission, bishop of 
Durham, John Heneffe, and Richard Motte, parson 
of the parish chur<£ of Swynesheved, Richard 



Lumbards, late parson of the church of Holtham, 
and Richard Fnith, lord of the manor of Man- 
chester, with its appurtenances, together with the 
advowson of the parish church of Mandiester 
aforesaid, in the county of Lancaster, of your dio- 
cese, propose, as they asserted, for themselves and 
their neirs, by the gift and infeftment of Thomas 
la Warre, derk, li^e lord and proprietor of the 
aforesaid manor, that the said parish church of 
Manchester should be erected into a collegiate 
church, and, in and belonging to the same church, 
a certain college, of one master or warden, a chap- 
lain, and of as many fellows, chiqplains, and other 
ministers, to serve God in the same college, as 
to the sdd bishop, John, Richard, Richard and 
Richard, and to tne aforesaid Thomas la Warre 
shall seem expedient, to celebrate for ever Divine 
rites in the sdd church on each day for the 
healthful state of the most excellent prince and 
our lord in Christ, the Lord Henry, king of Eng- 
land, and hdr and regent of France, and lord of 
Ireland, also of the said lord the bishop, and of 
Thomas la Warre while they shall live, and for 
the souls of the same, and of all the fiuthful de- 
funct, — Through you, and, by your ordinary and 
diocesan authority, they propose, and greatly wish 
as well to accomplish, and to procure to be or- 
dained, made, duly founded, and established, with 
the inherent regard, assent, counsel and authority, 
permanent and obtained of all and singular in this 
behalf, whom it may concern : 

We, of your diocese, Laurence Hulme and 
Henry Buduev, yeomen, or keepers, and wardens 
aforesaid, of the goods of the said parish church 
of Mandiester, and others, knights* es<}uires, and 
gentlemen, fellow-parishioners aforesaid of the 
common church, and other parishioners of the 
same church all and singular, expecting, by the 
premises, the Divine wor£ip of the said diurch to 
be increased, and, accordingly, embradng the pro- 
posal of the aforesaid lord the bishop of Durnam 
and of the others with him above named, as useful 
and expedient to the said our parish by the erec- 
tion ox the said church, do also give and bestow 
our approbation, and assent, as much as in us lieth, 
to every process whatsoever, by you, and by your 
ordinary authority in this belialf to be made, by 
the tenor of these presents, and in whatever mode 
for ever hereafter the premises affect, or shall be 
enabled to affect, the community, or generality of 
the parishioners of the said parisn church of Man- 
chester; and, in reality, from our certain know- 
le<ke, we consent by these presents. 

Li testimony of which we have considered thai 
the seal of the dean of the deanery of Blanches- 
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ter, together with our present Mils, •honld be and eooMnting, togsthar with the preaent uab of 

attaehed. the lame. 

And we, (he dean and the deanery, have afliied Dat«d in the parochial church of Hancfaester 

the seal of onr office to Uie pereonal and apecial aforeaaid, on the 14th daj of the month of June, 

requisition of the said persons mntually dedaring in the year of the Lord 1421. 



Tb* fir*t Ns) given is that of th« Dooerr.— Six otliw h 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CHARTER OF FOUNDATION. 

With the foregoing free consent of the parish- 
ionersi and even of the rural deanecy of Muichea- 
ter, no little ftunfitj was given to the alienation of 
the advowaon from a long succession of Norman 
barons, by whom it had been grossly abused. — 
But the canonical process demanded still other 
forms. It was necessary that the chief function- 
aries of the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventryi 
within which the church of Manchester was situa- 
ted, should adjudicate in the question of a charter 
of foundation* 

The heads of the diocese of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, to whom it was demanded that the bishop 
of Durham and others, alonff with Thomas, Lord 
la Warre, should represent the state of the paro- 
chial church of Manchester and the necessity of 
erecting it into a college, were, 

First, — The bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; 

Secondly, — The prior and chiqpter of the churdi 
of Coventry; 

Thirdly, — The dean and chapter of the church 
of Lichfield ;—«nd 

Fourthly, — The archdeacon of Chester. 

Of William de Heiworth, consecrated bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry the year preriously, No- 
vember 28th, 1420, honourable mention has al- 
ready been made. 

Richard Crossby was the prior of Coventry, who 
had been elected on the lOtn of May, 1399* 

The dean of Lichfield was Thomas de Stretton, 
whose date of preferment was May 15th, 1390. 
He had been confirmed by Bishop ocroope. 

Henry de Halsall was the archdeacon or Chester, 
within whose archdeaconry the church of Man- 
chester was situated. He had been collated May 
15th, 1413, upon the resignation of William de 
Newhagh. 

Before the coUegiating of the rectorial church 
of Manchester could be accomplished, it would be 
necessary that the joint concurrence of these func- 
tionaries should be obtained. Even in the choice 
of a bishop, as was explained in the election of a 
former dignitary, Walter de Langton, the joint 
consent of the monks of Coventry and of the de- 
canal canons of Lichfield, assembled together in the 
chapter house of Lichfield, was considered indis- 
pensable. And as for the archdeacon of Chester, 
—it was erident that nothing could be done in the 
process of coUegiating a parish church within his 
archdeaconry, until his distinct interests had been 
fully weighed. 

These diocesan functionaries were implored, with 
no Uttle earnestness, to support the prayer of the 

U 



bishop of Durham and others, at the instigation of 
Thomas, Lord la Warre, who, in offering to increase 
the endowment of the parochial church of Man- 
chester to two hundred and fifty marks and more 
annually, professed that the object was an augmen- 
tation of the church to the praise and honour of 
God, and a more successful discipline directed 
to the cure of souls, whereby an additional num- 
ber of clerks might be supported, never to serve 
God in the same manner as had hitherto been 
done. 

To this petition the bishop of Lichfield made a 
Civourable reply. He summoned all who might be 
more or less concerned in the coUegiating of the 
pariah church of Manchester to meet him and 
tiis colleagues in chapter, that they nught thereby 
satisfy their conscience that the aUegations were 
fortified by truth. Which solemn and judicial in- 
quisition was held in the chi^l of the bishop's 
manor house of Heywood, on the 3rd of August, 
1421. 

The result of this convocation was a chartrr 
OF FOUNDATION, of which a copy is intended to 
be comprised within the present chapter. 

The general contents of the charter may be de- 
scribed as foUows^— 

In the first place, — It recapitulated, in a sort of 
historical narrative, the motives for coUegiating the 
parish church of Manchester. — These nave been 
explained and commented upon in the preceding 
chapters of this work. 

Secondly, — In bringing down the history to the 
date of the diocesan convention, the charter further 
informs us, that the first business of the prior and 
chapter of the church of Coventry, of the dean 
and chapter of the church of Lichfield, and of the 
ardideacon of Chester, was to nominate procura- 
tors, or proctors, on their several behalis. 

Thirdly, — We are informed, that the coUegi- 
ating of the parish church of B^chester, and the 
motives for the same, gave considerable dissatis- 
ftiction to certain of the party convoked to attend, 
whereby they incurred the penalty of contumacy. 

Fourthly, — This introduction is foUowed by the 
actual erection and foundation of the CoUege and 
CoUegiate Church of Manchester. 

Fifthly, — ^We are presented with a declaration 
of the pubUc notary regarding the correctness of 
the proceedings, and the interlineations occurring 
in the course of drawing up the charter. — And, 

Sixthly, — ^We learn that the charter of founda- 
tion was confirmed by the prior and chapter of the 
church of Coventry, and by the archdeacon of 
Chester. 

Such is the distribution of subjects contained 
within the charter of foundation. As this docu- 
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ment cannot be better undentood than by follow- 
ing the order which has been e&plained» it will be 
divided into six consecutive portions, accompanied 
with a translation and remarks. 



{ 1. THB FIBST POBTION OF THB CHABTBB OF 

FOUNDATION. 

In the first portion, or the preamble of the 
charter^ the motives for coUegiating the parish 
church of Manchester are explained. 

We learn from this preamble what was the 
general object of the convocation, and in what 
manner the bishop of DuAam and other trustees 
associated with him stood to the manor and ad- 
vowson of Manchester by the deed of infeftment 
made by Thomas, Lord la Warre<— Next follows 
the remarkable exposition [see page 137] of the 
motives which induced this founder to petition for 
the coUegiating of the parish church of Manchester. 
These have been referred to the extent and popu- 
lation of the parish, and to the abuses of patronage. 
-—In the course of this explanation, the royal li- 
cense of foundation [already given, see page 1451 
is rehearsed* — ^We are, then, made acquainted 
with the anxious manner iu which the bishop of 
the diocese was supplicated to call together, by a 
legitimate process, tne heads of the diocese, and to 
proceed to the business of a foundation* ^ 

yceamblf. 

S. Universis sancte matris ecdesie filiis ad quos 
presentes litere peruenerint Willielmus permis- 
sione diuina Couentrensis et Lichfeldensis Epis- 
copus salutem in Domino et perpetuam memonam 
reigeste Noverit uniuersitas vestra quod nos in 
negocio ereccionis ecdesie parochialis de Mamces- 

t tre nostre diocesis in ecdesiam 'coUegiatam et 
fundacionis coUegii in et de eadem concurrentibus 
et obseruatis omnibus et singulis que in faac parte 
de jure seu consuetudine requirebant et requirunt 
vocatis omnibus et singulis in hac parte de jure 
vocandis ac seruato per nos in omnibus in hac 

s parte legittimo processu ad hujusmodi 'ecclesie 
ereccionem in ecdesiam collegiatam ac fundacio- 
nam hujusmodi coUegii et ad cetera inferius de- 
scripta auctoritate nostra ordinaria procedimus in 
hunc modum. 

In Dei nomine amen* Cum nuper reverendus 
iu Christo pater Dominus Thomas permisslone 
diuina Dunelmensis £piscopU8 Johannes Henege 

4 Nicholaus Motte ^persona ecdesie de Swynes- 
heued Ricardus Lombard nuper persosa ecdesie 
de Holtham et Ricardus Ffryth oominus manerii 



de Mamcestre cum pertinendis suis in comitala 
Lancastrie nostre diocesis una cum adnocatione 
ecdesie parochialis de Mamcestre prediete- Ac 
venerabilis vir dilectus in Christo fihus Thomas la 
Warre clericus nunc rector < ecdesie de Mamcestre * 
prediete ac nuper dominus manerii et adttocadonb 
predictorum ex cuius dono et feoffiuDento dictos 
dominus Thomas Episcopus et ceteri cum eo su- 
perius nominati dictum habuerunt et habent ma* 
nerium una cum advocadone predicta sancto el 
felid ducti proposito nobis nuper exponendo sog- 
gesserint Ut cum ipsi^pie considerantes quod pre* * 
dicta ecdesia de Mamcestre largam et amplam 
habens parochiam atque multum populosam tem- 
poribus retrodtatis per rectores consueuerit regi et 
gubernari quorum aliqui nunouam aliqui perraro 
personaliter residere curarunt in eadem set eidem 
ecdesie cui magna et grandis imminebat et immi- 
net cura ^animarum per cqiellanos siipendarios re- 7 
motiuos adminiculum deseruiri fecerunt- Iriictus 
et obuendones hujusmodi ecdesie in usus proprios 
pro suo libito commoventes ex quorum absenda 
diuturna seouebantur cure animamm neglectus* 
diminudo cultus divini hospitalitatis et sustentado- 
nis pauperum defrandado et gran'de periculum • 
animarum Hec et alia predicta ac parochinorum 
eiusdem diuturna et continuata incommode dietus 
reverendus pater Thomas Dunelmensis Episcopus 
et ceteri cum eo superius nominati ac prefatus 
Thomas la Warre ad memoriam reducentes et 
cordis oculis contemplantes cupientesque ut as- 
seruerint * coram nobis contra negligendas defectus ' 
et incommoda hujusmodi ne inantea contingant in 
quantum cum Deo potemnt de oportunis remediis 
providere et premissam in melius reformari* A 
serenissimo in Christo principe et domino nostro 
domino Henrico Dei gracia rege Anglie Herede 
et regente regni Ffrancie et '^domino Hibernrei^ 
illustri* Ut ipsi dictam ecdesiam parocbialem de 
Mamcestr in ecdesiam collegiatam erigere seu per 
eum ad quem pertinet erigi facere possent et in ac 
de eadem quoddam collegium de uuo magistro sive 
cufttode capellano et de tot sociis capellani? et aliis 
ministris quot predictis domino Thome Episcopo 
*^ et ceteris cum eo superius nominatis ac pre&to ^ 
Thome la Warre videretur expedire diuina singulis 
diebus in predicta ecdesia pro sahibri statu dicti 
domini nostri regis ac dictoram domini Thome 
Episcopi et Thome la Warre dum vixerint et 
pro ipsorum auimabus cum ab hac luce migran* 
erint ac progenitorum suorum et ante^cessorum^ 
dicti Thome la Warre nocnon animabus omnium 
fidelium defunctorum celebraturis* licenciam im- 
petrauerint et obttouerint quam nobis sub literis 
palentibtts ejusdem domini noatri regis exhibue- 
runt* quarum tenor sequitur et est talis- 
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Heoricns dei grtcis rex Anglie heres et regens 

''legni Ffrancie ei dominus ^Hibernie omnibus ad 

quos 

[Here follows a rehearsal at length of the royal 
charter given in pages 145 and 146 of this work.] 

s» 9 Summe desiderantes ut dixerant et cupientes 
premissa ad dei laudem et honorem* cultusque di- 
vini in ipsa ecdesia augoientacionem ac cure anima- 
rum parochianorum dicte ecclesie felicius regimen 
et ipsorum parochianorum status subuenciooem ad 

^finem produci perspectum et ^optatum- nobis 
cum non modica instancia supplicarunt quatenus 
consideratis premissis necnon quod dicte ecclesie 
fructus redditus proueotus et obvendones ad sum- 
mam ducentarum quinqaginta marcarum et ampliui 
annuatim comitantibus omnibus se eztendant ex 
Guibus ampliatio personarum nnnquam Deo ibidem 

^ deservi'^tiirarum quam hactenus in eadem exstite- 
rant sufficienter potest et in futurum poterit sus- 
tentari* 

Vocatis omnibus quorum interest in hac parte 
vocaodis ac seruatis de jure seruandis nos etiam 
nostram conscienciam in hac parte super premissis 
debite informare dignaremur* Et si premissa 

^inueniremus ^veritate fulciri ipsam ecdesiam pa^- 
rochialem de Mamcestr in ecclesiam coUegiatam 
erigere et alia facere dignaremur que ad nostrum 
in hac parte spectant officium pastorale- 

Nos itaque considerantes hojusmodi supplicacio* 
sem piam et deuotam ac consonam racioni* Di* 

Alectos filios priorem et ^capitulum ecclesie nostre 
Couentrensis ac decanum et capitulum ecclesie 
nostre Lichfeldensis ac Archidiaconum nostrum 
Cestriensera in dicta ecclesia nostra Lichfeldensi 
infra cujns Archidiaconatum dicta parochialis ec- 
clesia de Aiamcestr consistit nomtnaturos et in 
specie et alios omnes et singalos sua interesse in 

M hac parte putantes ^ in genere in hujusmodi erec- 
donis et fundacionis negodo coram nobis proces* 
•oros et procedi visuros ^cturosaue et receptnros 
quod in hac parte justiciariis suadebit et canonids 
conTenerit institutis* mandamus et fedmus ad 
certos diem et locum competentes coram nobis 
legitime evocari* 

* Quibus die "et loco coram nobis in huiusmodi 
ereccionis et fundadonis negocio pro tribunali 
sedentibus pa^ idictorum domini Thome Dunel- 
mensis Episoopi et ceterorum cum eo superius 
jiominatorum ac prefiuti Thome la Warre quoddam 
certificatorium super execudone mandati nostri ia 

^hac parte exhibuit per quod "apparuit predictos 
dilectos filios priorem et capitulum ac decanum et 
capitulum dictarum ecdeuarum Couentrensiam et 
Lichfeldensium ac Archidiaconum nostrum Ces- 
Iriensem nominaturoa et in spede et altos omnes 
quorum interest vocandos in genere fuisse et esse 



ad illos diem et locum peremptorie citatos et legi- 
time premonitos quibus qoidem ^sic citatis publico ^^ 
de mandato nostro preconixatis- ac sufficienter et 
legittime comparentibus coram nobis prefatis di- 
lectb filiis priore et capitulo Couentrensi necnon 
decano et capitulo Lichfeldensium ecclesiarum 
nostrarum predictarum ac magistro Henrico Hal« 
sail Archidiacano nostro Cestriend per sues 
procuratores quorum procuratoriorum ^tenores.** 
sequuntur et sunt tales* 

rateat universis * * • • 

TRANSLATION. 

To all the sons of the holy mother church to whom 
the present letters shall have been made known* 
William, by Divine permisnon bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, health in the Lord and a perpetual 
remembrance of our undertaking. Be it known to 
you all that in the business of an erection of the 
parish church of Manchester of our diocese into a 
collegiated church, and of the foundation of a 
college in and belonging to the same, all and 
singular things agreeing and being observed which 
in this party were and are requisite from right or 
custom, all and singular persons who from right 
were to be summoned in this party having been 
summoned, and a lawful process having been ob- 
served by us in all things in this behalf towards the 
erection of such a church into a collegiated church* 
as well as towards the foundation of such a college, 
and to other things below described, We, by our 
ordinary authority proceed after this manner: 

In the name of God, Amen ! Whereas of late 
the reverend hiher in Christ the Lord Thomas, 
by Divine permission* bishop of Durham, John 
Henege, Nicholas Motte, parson of the church of 
Swynesheved, Richard Lumbard, late parson of the 
church of Holtham and Richard Ffryth, lord of 
the manor of Manchester with its appurtenances* 
in the county of Lancaster, of our diocese, together 
with the advowson of the parish church of Bifan- 
chester afioresdd, and a venerable man* a beloved 
son in Christ, Thomas la Warre, clerk, now rector 
of the church of Manchester aforesdd, and lately 
lord of the manor and of the advowson aforesaid* 
by whose gift and infeftmeot the sdd Lord Thomas 
the Bishop and the others above named with him 
have possessed and do possess the sdd manor, 
U^fltbiBr with the advowson aforesaid, being in- 
duced by a holy and fruitful purpose, not long ago 
Inquiring to be expounded to us, suggested. 

That when they, piously condderinff, that the 
before-«aid church of Manchester havmg a lai^ 
and ample parish, also very populous* had in by- 
gone times been accustomed to be ruled and 
governed by rectors, of whom some never* ofheri 
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very rarely heeded to personally reside in the same* 
but to the same charcn, over which a weighty and 
great care of souls did and doth impend, they 
caused the adminicle [i. e. the aid which a bene- 
ficed clergyman, received from clerks of an inferior 
degree] to be served by remotive, stipendiary 
chaplains, removing the profits and oblations of 
such church to their private uses according to their 
own pleasure, from the daily absence of whom 
followed a neglect of the cure of souls, a diminu- 
tion of Divine worship, a defrauding of hospitality 
and of the support of the poor, and a great danger 
of souls,— These and other things aforesaid, as well 
as the daily and continued disadvantages of the 
parishioners of the same, the said reverend Cither 
Thomas, bishop of Durham, and the others with 
him above named, and the aforesaid Thomas la 
Warre, bringing back to memory, and, with late- 
ward eyes, wist^^l and desirous, as they would as- 
sert before us, against such negligencies, defects and 
disadvantages, lest hereafter they should hi^pen, 
inasmuch as they were enabled with God to provide 
concerning opportune remedies, and that the pre- 
mises be reformed for the better, 

Had besought and obtained a license from the 
most serene prince and lord in Christ, our illus- 
trious Lord Henry, by the grace of God, King of 
England, heir and regent of the kingdom oip France, 
and lord of IrelancC— That they, the said parish 
church of Manchester might erect, or by him to 
whom it belongs cause to be erected into a col- 
legiated church, and in and belonging to the same 
a certain college of one master, or warden, a chap- 
lain, and of as many fellows, chaplains, and other 
ministers, as to the aforesaid Lord Thomas, the 
Bishop, and to the others, above named, with him, 
and to the beforementioned Thomas la Warre 
roiffht seem expedient, to celebrate Divine rites on 
eadi day in the aforesaid church for the healthful 
state of the said lord our king, and of the said Lord 
Thomas the Bbhop and of Thomas la Warre while 
they shall live, and for the souls of them when they 
shall have migrated from this light, and of their 
progenitors and of the ancestors of the said Tho- 
mas la Warre, also for the souls of all the feithful 
defunct. Which [license] they exhibited to us 
under letters patent of the same lord our king, of 
which the tenor follows, and is in such sort: 

Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, 

[Here follows a rehearsal of the royal license of 
foundation, the translation of which has been al- 
ready given in pages 147 and 148.] 

Greatly desiderating, as they said, and craving 
that the premises to the praise and honour of God, 
and the augmentation of Divine worship in the 



church itself, and a more propitious regimen of the 
cure of souls of the parishioners of the said churdit 
and a relief of the state of the parishioners them- 
selves, be promoted to the ena plainly perceived 
and wished for, they, with no moderate eameetneai^ 
also supplicated us, so far as the premises being 
considered, that the profits, rents, issues and obla- 
tions of the said church may be extended to the 
sum of two hundred and fifty marks and more^ 
all things accompanying, from which an increase 
of persons never to serve God in thb place, as had 
hitnerto existed in the same, may sufficiently, and, 
for the future, shall be sustained: 

There having been summoned all sudi as in this 
party it behoved to be summoned, as well as served 
all those who from right were to be served, we 
also in this party would vouchsafe to duly svdsfy 
our conscience touching the premises, and, if we 
find the premises to be fortified by truth, to erect 
the parochial church of Manchester into a oollegi- 
ated church, and we would vouchsafe to do other 
things which in this behalf regard our pastoral duty: 

We, therefore, considering a supplication of this 
kind to be pious and devout and agreeable to rea- 
son, command and have ordered to be lawfully 
summoned before us at a certain befitting day and 
place, to name also, in particular, our belovea sons 
the prior and chapter of our churdi of Coventry 
and the dean and chafer of our churdi of Lich- 
field, and our archdeacon of Chester in the said, 
our church of Lichfield, within whose ardideaconry 
the said parochial church of Bfanchester is situate, 
and, in general, all and singular othere thinking 
their [rights] to be interested in this perty, in the 
business of such erection and foundation, before us 
to proceed, and to see that there be proceeded 
with, to execute also, and to admit what in this 
behalf will convince the justiciaries, and be agree- 
able to canonic institutes, 

On which day and place, a party of the said Lord 
Thomas, the Bishop of Durham, and of the others 
above named with nim, and of the aforesaid The- 
mas la Warre, exhibited before us, while tribuually 
sitting in the business of such erection and foun- 
dation, a certain certificate upon the execution of 
our mandate in this party, by which it appeared, 
to name also especially, that the beforesaid be- 
loved sons, the prior and chapter, and dean and 
chapter of the said churches of Coventry and Lich- 
field, and our archdeacon of Chester, and that aH 
others generally, whom it concerned, requiring to 
be summoned, had been and were peremptorily 
cited to the day and place, and lawfully fore- 
warned, who, indeed, thus publicly dted, haring 
been proclaimed by our mandate, and sufficiently 
and lawfully appearing before us, the belbre- 
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mentioned beloTed sons the prior and chapter of 
Coventry* also the dean and chapter of our before* 
said churches of Lichfield, and Master Henry 
Halsall our archdeacon of Chester, by their pro- 
curators, of whose procuracies the tenors follow 
and are suchwise, 

Be it known to all men • « • 

[To be continued] 



§ 2. THB 8BCOND PORTION 07 THE CHABTBR OP 

POUNDATION. 

From the concluding portion of the preamble 
it would appear, that subsequent to a reheacsal of 
all the motives and circumstances under which a 
legitimate process was brought forward for the 
coUegiating the parish church of Manchester, the 
first business before the convention appertained to 
the appointment of procurators, or proctors, by 
each capitular body or functionary, for the purpose 
of co-operating with the bishop's commissary or 
commissaries. For, in a tedious process of this 
kind, it is easy to suppose that the dean and ch«p- 
ter of Lichfield, or the prior and chapter of the 
cathedral church of Coventry, or the archdeacon 
of Chester, could not without professional aid af^ 
ford their time and labour to see the process of 
erection and appropriation carried into effects— 
We are thus introduced to the second portion of 
the charter, which conveys the information, first, 
that a commissary, or commissaries, was, or were 
appointed. 

The bishop of Lichfield, in proposing to make 
himself responsible for the annexation of the bene- 
fice of Manchester to the proper and perpetual use 
of a capitular body, intended to assign the carrying 
out of this process in all its details to one or 
more commissaries. These were functionaries who 
exercised spiritual jurisdiction in snch parts of a 
diocese as were so far from the episcopal city that 
the chancellor could not call the people to the 
bishop's principal consistory court without their too 
great inconvenience. With the name of the com- 
missary, or commissaries, appointed by the bishop 
of Lidifield, for the purpose of seeing the legiti- 
mate process of erection and appropriation carried 
into effect, we are not made acquainted. 

This second portion of the charter puts us 
in possesion of the warrants named procuracies, 
or proxies, given by the prior and cluqpter of the 
church of Coventry, the dean and chapter of the 
church of Lichfield, and the archdeacon of Chester, 
to their respective procurators. The procurators, 
or proctors, thus arrayed with authority, were of- 
ficers established to represent the parties who might 
empower them to see completed any given object 



connected with ecclesiastical business, to explain 
the rights of their principals for whom they were 
allowed to appear in all cnapters, or in any eccle- 
siastical court whatever, or in .the convocation 
house held during the time of parliament. Their 
various employers were, in return, required to hold 
as ratified and firm whatever the said procurators 
should determine! under penalty of their goods and 
substance; and were also made responsible for any 
expense incurred by their proctors while repre- 
senting the interesta of which they were put in 
charge. 



CTlic 9totiiMtot0 AppoitiMV llff tit 
Utal <EC|itre9 of eoiunttp. 

Their appointment is contained in a deed of 
procuracy bearing date the 3rd of August, 1421, 
in which the prior and chapter of the cathedral 
church of Coventry nominated Thomas Ffereby, 
Thomas Morton, and John Hayton, monks of their 
priory; also Masters William Schyppeley, John 
Huntyngdon, and Gregory Neuport, derks, to be 
their lawful procurators and speaal messengers, and 
authorised to agree in all things with the commis- 
sary or commissaries appointed by the bishop. 

Pateat universis per presentes quod nos prior et 
capitnlum ecclesie Cathedralis Couentrensis Capi- 
tulariter congregati ad comparendos nomine nos- 
tro et pro nobis ac capitulo nostro coram renerendo 
in Chrbto patre et domino domino WiUielmo Dei 
gracia Couentrensi et Lichfeldensi Episcopo qui 
ut dicitur ecclesiam 'parochialem de Muncestr* 
Couentrensis et Lichfeldensis Dtocesis proponit 
erigere in collegiatam dicti vice Reuerendi patris 
commissario aut commissariis quibuscunque in ne- 
ffocio erecdonis ecdesie hiyusmodi ac cum dicto 
Keuerendo patre in hac parte tractando et omnibus 
hiis que in nuiusmodi erecdonis negodo ordinari 
cootigerint con^sendendis* Ceteraque omnia et^ 
singula in hujusmodi ereccionis negocio fieri neces- 
saria et requisita fuaenda exercenda et expedi- 
enda Dilectos nobis in Chritto ffiratrem Thomam 
Ffereby Thomam Morton et Johannem Hayton 
monachos noetri prioratus* megistros Willielmum 
Schyppeley Johannem Huntyngdon et ^Grego-^ 
rium Neuport dericos commanitim et diuisim et 
quemlibet eorum in solidum- Ita quod non 
sit meltor condido occupantis set quod unus 
eorum inceperit quilibet ipsorum voluntarie pro- 
se<^ui mediare valeat et finire nestros veros et 
legittimos ordinamus fadmns et • constituimns ad 
premissa omnia et singula procoratores et ^nundos ^ 
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speciales promitteotes nos Ratam gratum atque 
nrmum perpetuo habituros totum et quicquid dicti 
procuratores nostri seu eorum aliquis fecerint seu 
fecerit in premissis vel aliquo premissorum sub 
ypotheca et obligactone omnium bonorum nostro- 
rum iudicioque sisti et iudicatum solui promittimus 
^et cauciones exponimus ^per presentes- 

In cuius rei testimonium sigillum nostram com- 
mune presentibus duximus apponendum Datum in 
domo nostra Capitulari. tercio die mensis August! 
Anno domini millesimo quadringentesimo vicesimo 
primo. 

TRANSLATION. 

Be it known to all men by tbese presents, that 
we ihe prior and chapter of the cathedral church 
of Coventry in chapter assembled, do ordain, make, 
and constitute to all and singular the premises, our 
true and legitimate procurators and special mes- 
sengers, the beloved to us in Christ, the brother 
Thomas Ffereby, Thomas Morton and John Hay- 
ton, monks of our priory, the Masters William 
Schyppeley, John Huntyngdon and Gregory Neu- 
port clerk^ in common and separately, and any of 
them in full, to appear in our name and for us and 
our chapter, before the reverend father and lord in 
Christ the Lord William by the grace of God 
bishop of Coventry and of Lichfield, who, as is 
said, proposes to erect the parish church of Man- 
chester of the diocese of Coyentrj and Lichfield 
into a collegiated church, by the commissary, or 
commissaries, whoever they may be, deputed of 
the said reverend father, in the business of such 
an erection, also by treating with the said reverend 
father in this party, and by consenting to all those 
things which shall happen in the ordinary business 
of such an erection, and all and singular other things 
in the business of such an erection necessary and 
requisite to be done, to be done, practised and ex- 
pedited. So that there be not a better condition of 
the occupant, but because one of them shall begin, 
any one of them may at pleasure be enabled to 
prosecute, take part in, and finish. Promising that 
we shall for ever hold ratified, acceptable and firm 
all and whatever the said our procurators, or any 
of them, should he or they do in the premises, or 
in any of the premises, under the pledge and obli- 
gation of all our goods, by a judgment also to be 
arrested, and what is adjudged we promise to be 

taid and, by these presents, we declare the cautions 
securities J. 

In testimony of which we have been induced to 
attach our common seal. 

' Dated in our chapter house in the 3rd day of 
the month of August in the year of the Lord 
H8L 



Wbt Bun mm eatmtM of pte Cbitle- 
Utal tffnttcl of AicfKteRit tthrotijA 
tleir VittMie TSotnVf tticfiatli |(a- 
9tlM9f aypoint WUUiam Stpniie- 
lolne to lie tleit lalvful proctttatot* 

In dei nomine Amen per presens publicum in- 
strumentum cunctis appareat evidenter quod anno 
domini millesimo ^quadringentesimo yicesimo^ 
primo Indictione quarta decima pontificatns sane- 
tissimi in Christo patris et domini nostri domini 
Martini divina proTidencia Mpe qmmti anno quarto 
mensis Augusti die quinto in domo Capitulari ecde- 
sie Cathedralis Lichfeldensis in mei notarii publid 
et testatorum subscriptorum presencim personaliter 
constituti ^venerabiles virt magistri Thomas de^ 
Stretton decanus ejusdem ecdesie Cathedralis Wil- 
lielmus Newhilgh Thomas Barton Waltems Bol- 
lok et Walterus Perys Canonici ot asserueront 
antedicte ecclesie cathedralis Lichfeldensis ibidem 
ut michi notario publico subscripto apparuit capu- 
lariter congregati *et capitulum ibidem nt asserue-* 
runt facientes dilectum sibi in Christo magistmm 
Willielmum Brynkelowe ipsorum concanonicum et 
conlratrem ecclesie antedicte nt asseruerunt tunc 
ibidem presentem suum verum et legttimnm feoe- 
runt et constituerunt in hac parte procuratorem de- 
derunt quoque et concesseront preiato procuratori 
suo potestatem generalem et mandatum spedale. 

Ad comparendum nomine ipsorum et pro eis 
ac capitulo predicto coram Reuerendo in Christo 
patre et domino domino Willielmo dei grada 
^7 Couentrensi et Lichfeldensi Episcopo qui ut^ 
dicitur ecclesiam parochialem de Mamcestr (Jouen- 
trensis et Lichfeldensis diocesis proponit erigere in 
collegiatam ipsius vice Reverendi patris Commis- 
sario aut Commissariis quibuscunque in negodo 
ereccionis ecclesie huiusmodi ac cum eodem Reve- 
rendo patre in hac parte tractando ^et omnibus^ 
hiis que in huiusmodi erecdonis negodo ordi- 
nari contigerint consendendis Ceteraque omnia et 
singula in huiusmodi erecdonis negodo fieri ne- 
cessaria et requisita fadenda exercenda et expe* 
dienda- 

Et promiserunt dicti constitoentes michi notario 
publico subscripto yice et nomine omnium ^et sin-^ 
ffulorum quorum interest vel interease patent in 
hac parte publice et solempniter stipulanti et recipi- 
enti se ratum gratum et firmnm perpetuo habituros 
totum et quicquid dictus procukator sous fseerit in 
premissis vel aliquo premissorum et exposuemnt 
cauciones* 

Acta sunt hec prout supra aoribuntur et re^d-^ 
tantur sub anno domini indictione pontificatns menae 
die el loco predictia presentibos discretis viris ma- 
gistris Johanne Huntyngdon rectere ecdedo paro* 
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chillis de Aishetoii Ricardo Lumbard rectore 
ecdesie parochialis de Kyrkeby super Bayn el 
domino Stephano Kaye rectore ecclesie parochialis 

^de Wakerle Couentrensis ^et Lichfeldensis ac 
LiDcolnensis diocesis Testibus ad premissa vocatis 
specialiter et rogatis* 

£t ego Ricardus Hadelsay dericus Eboracensis 
publicus auctoritale pape- notarius premissis om- 
nibus ei singulis duro scripta ut premittitur sub 
anno domini Indiciooe pontificatus mense die et 
loco predictis agerentur et fierent una cum pre- 

^nominatis '^ testibus presens personaliter interfui 
eaque omnia et singula scripta 6eri vidi et eadem 
scripsi publicavi et in banc publicam formam redegi 
meisqoe nomine et signo solitis et consuetis signaui 
ac manu propria me hie subscripsi rogatus et requi- 
situs in fidem et testimonium omnium et singu- 
lorum premissorum. 

TRANSLATION. 

In the name of God, amen! By the present 
public instrument be it evidently apparent to all 
men, that in the year of the Lord 1421, in the 
fourteenth indiction of the pontificate of the most 
holy father and of our lord in Christ, the Lord 
Martin, by Divine Providence the fifth pope, in 
the fourth year, in the fifth day of the month of 
August, in the chapter house of the cathedral 
church of Lichfield, in the presence of myself 
public notary personally constituted and of the 
subscribed witnesses, the venerable men, the 
Masters Thomas de Stretton, dean of the same 
cathedral church, William Newhigh, Thomas Bar- 
ton, Walter Bullok and Walter Perys, canons, as 
they asserted, of the beforesaid cathedral church 
of Lichfield, in the same place, as it appeared to 
me, the subscribed public notary, assembled in 
chapter, and in the same place, as they asserted, 
forming a chapter, made and constituted Master 
William Brynkelowe, beloved to them in Christ, 
their fellow canon and joint brother of the church 
before said, as they asserted, then in that place pre- 
sent, their true and lawful procurator in this party, 
and also gave and granted to the beforesaid their 
procurator a general power and special mandate, 

To appear in the name of them, and for them, 
and for the aforesaid chapter, before the reverend 
fsther and lord in Christ, the Lord William, by 
the grace of God bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, who, as is said, proposes to erect the parish 
church of Blancheeter, of the diocese of Coventry 
and Lichfield, into a collegiated church, by the 
commissary, or commissaries, whoever they may 
be, deputed of the reverend father himself in the 
business of the erection of such a church, and by 
treating with the same reverend father in this 



party, and by consenting to all those things which 
shall fall out in the ordinary business of such 
an erection, And other things, all and singular in 
the business of such an erection, necessary and 
requisite to be done, to be done, practised, and 
expedited. 

And the said constituents prombed to me, the 
said subscribed public notary, by the deputation 
and in the name of all and singular, whom it con- 
cerns, or shall concern in this party, publidy and 
solemnly stipulating and taking minutes, that they 
would for ever hold ratified, acceptable and firm, 
the whole and whatever the said their procurator 
should do in the premises or in any of the premises, 
and they declared the cautions [securities]. 

These are the acts as they are above written 
and recited about the year of the Lord, the indic- 
tion of the pontificate, the month, day and place 
before said. There being present the discreet 
men, the Masters John Huntvngdon, rector of the 
parish church of Asset on, Ri<Jbard Lumbard, rector 
of the parish church of Kirkeby-upon-Bayn, and 
the Lord Stephen Kaye, rector of the parish 
church of Wakerle of the diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield. The witnesses to the premises having 
been specially summoned and questioned. 

Ana I Richard Hadelsay, clerk of York, by the 
authority of the pope, public notary to the premises 
all and singular, while the writings, as is premised, 
about the year of the Lord, in the indiction of the 
pontificate, in the month, day and place before said 
were executed and made, having been present, to- 
gether with the above-named witnesses, personally 
interposed, and all and singular the things written 
I saw to be done, and the same wrote, published 
and reduced to this public form, and, with my usual 
and accustomed name and sign, signed, and, having 
been asked and required, with my own hand here 
subscribed myself towards the faith and testimony 
of all and singular the premises. 



eiiipottM:0 Hoiiert ttUBatxtxt «idi 
Sol^n ItttntffngHoii to lie W lalD- 
flil 9totttrator0. 

® Pateat universis per presentes quod nos Hen- ** 
ricus Halsall Archidiaconus Cestriensis Couentren- 
sis et Lichfeldensis diocesis ad comparendum 
nomine nostro et pro nobis coram Reoerendo in 
Christo patre et domino domino Willielmo dei 
gracia Couentrensi et Lichfeldensi Episcopo qui 
ut didtur ecclesiam parochialem de Mamcestr dicte 
** diocesis proponit erigere in collegiatam dicti vioe^ 
reverendi patris Commissario aut Commissariis 
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qaibmcunque in ereocionis negodo eodesie huias- 
modi ac cum dicto reoerendo patre tracUndo et 
omnibos hiis qae in hujusmodi ereccionis negocio 

'^ordinaii contigerint cooseDcieDdis* Cetera^ que 
omnia et singula in hoiusmodi ereccionis negocio 
fieri necessaria et requisita fticienda et ezercen- 
da et ezpedienda* Dilectos nobis in Christo 
magistros Kobertom Maderere et Johannero Hun- 
tyngdon in decretis Bacallanrios communitim et 
diTisim et quemKbet eorum in solidum Ita quod 

''non sit ''melior condicio occupantis set quod 
unus eorum inceperit quilibens eorum Kbere prose- 
qui mediare valeat et finire nostros veros et legitti- 
mos ordinamus fiwimus et constituimus ad premissa 
omnia et singula procuratores et nuncios speciales 
proroittentes nos ratom gratum atque firmom habi- 

'^ turns "^ totum et quicquid dicti procuratores nostri 
sou eorum alteri fecerint sou fecerit in premissis 
▼d aliquo premissorum sub 3rpotbeca et obligadone 
omnium bonorum nostrorum judicio sisti et judi- 
catum solui promittimus et cauciones ezponimus 
per presentes* 

In cuius rei testimonium sigillum nostrum pre- 
sentibus est appensum. 

'^ '^ Datum apud Hay wode tercio die mensis Au- 
gusti anno domini millesimo quadragintestmo yi- 
ceamo primo* 

TRANSLATION. 

Be it known to all men by tbese presents that 
we Henry Hakall, archdeacon of Chester, of the 
diocese of Coventry 4uid Lichfield do ordain, 
make and constitute to all and singular the pre- 
mises our true and lawful procuratore and special 
messengers, the beloved to us in Christ, Masters 
Robert Maderere and John Huntyngdon, bachelors 
in decrees, in common and separately, and any of 
them in full, to appear in our name and for us 
before the reverend hiher and lord in Christ 
the Lord William by the grace of God bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, who, as b said, proposes 
to erect the parish church of Manchester of the 
said diocese into a collegiated one, by the com- 
missary, or commissaries, whoever they may be, 
deputed of the said reverend fither in the busi- 
ness of such an erection, also by treating with the 
said reverend fither, and by consenting to all those 
things which shall happen in the ordinary business 
of such an erection, And all and singular other 
things in the business of thb erection necessary 
and requisite to be< done, to be done, practised and 
expedited. So that there be not a better condition of 
the occupant, but because one of them shall begin, 
any of them may freely be enabled to prosecute, 
idke a part in, and finish. Promisinff that we shall 
.bold ratified, acceptable and firm all and whatever 



the said our procurators, or any of them, he or tbey, 
shall do in tne premises, or in any of the premises, 
under the pledge and obligation of all our goods, 
by a judgment also to be arrested, and what is ad- 
judged we promise to be paid and by these presents 
we declare the cautions fsecuritiesj. 

In testimony of which, our seal has been ap- 
pended to these presents. 

Dated at Hay wode in the 3rd daj of the month 
of August in the year of the Lord 1421. 



$ 3. TBS THIRD PORTION OF THB CHARTBR OF 

FOUNDATION. 

In the portion of the charter of foundation 
which follows the two preceding ones, reheaised 
and explained, we infer that the coOegiating of 
the parish church of Manchester, and the motives 
for the same, gave considerable dissatisfection to 
certain of the party convoked to give their atten- 
dance at the cnapter, whereby they incurred the 
penalty of contumacy. 

The grounds of this dissatisfttction are not stated. 
It might possibly have resulted from the long pro- 
tractd disputes between the secular and regular 
clergy. It is stated that after the death of Walter 
de Langton, in the fourteenth century, a di^mte 
was long kept up between the monks of Coventry 
and the canons of Lichfield regarding the choice ojp 
a bishop, notwithstanding the agreement that there 
should De an equal number of monks and canons at 
every election* 

- It is but too likely, however, that the extraor- 
dinary exposure which was made, in the true spirit 
of Wydiffe himself, of the abuses of church pa- 
tronage, and the neglect of the cure of souls, might 
have given great oflTence to certain of the party 
who were summoned to take a share in the jodiciu 
process, or to give their evidence before the chap- 
ter then assembled. Hence, probably, their re- 
fusal to attend the consistory court, whereby they 
would render themselves liable to the penalty oif 
contumacy. 

In the mean time, the chapter busied itself in ex- 
amining ^witnesses, writings, rights, and evidences» 
and different muniments in proof of the premises,* 
which, according to the words of the charter, 
^ they weighed diligently, with circumspection, and 
with mature deliberation.* Finding, therefore, 
after an investigation of two or three days, namely, 
from the 3rd to the 5th of August, that the pre- 
mises were «< fortified by truth,* thej no longer 
hesitated to laud the holy and pious mtent of the 
proposed appropriation, and to proceed at once 
with the busmess of erection and foundation. 
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meOatMUm of t|e 9$mtamM9 of cer- 

Tandem pan dictorum domini Thome Episcopi 
et ceterorum cum eo superius nominatorum ac 
pre&ti Thome la Warre contumaciam aliorum in 
hac parte in genere citatorum et non comparencium 
^accusavit instant er ^quos iterato fecimur publico 
preconizari et ipsos sic preconizatos ac sufficienter 
expectatos ac non comparentes pronunciauimua 

3uare reputauimua in hac parte prout erant in- 
icto contumaces- In quorum penam contumade 
et in presencia partia prefatorum dilectorum 

^filiorum prioris et decani ac capitulprum ^predic- 
torum et prefoti magistri Hennci Halsall Archidia- 
coni nostn Cestriensis pars dictorum domini Thome 
Episcopi et ceterorum cum eo superius nomina- 
torum ac pre£Ui Thome la Warre certos testes 
scripts iura eyidencias quoque et munimenta diversa 
ad probanda premissa nobis ut prefertur pro parte 

^ipsorum domini ^ Thome Episcopi et ceterorum 
cum eo superius nominatorum ac prefati Thome la 
Warre suggesta et ezposita produzit coram nobis 
judidaliter ministravit et ezhibuit ipsisque testibus 
et probacionibus de consensu et assensu partis 
dictorum dilectorum filiorum prioris ac dfecan^ 

'et capitulorum predictorum ac pre&ti 'magistri 
Hennci Halsall Archidiaconi nostri Cestriensis et 
in penam contumacie aliorum ut premittitur citato- 
rum comparere non curaocium debite [concurren- 
tilnu] eisque testibus in forma juris juratis ac auctori- 
tate nostra debite postea examinatis et eorum diotis 
et depositionibus et aliis ezhibitis predictis in hac 

"parte postea debite publicatis ipsisque diligenter 
per nos prius inspectis et cum dehberacione matura 
recensitis [jnwiunciaimm €t adfudicamfu omnia gt 
imguia] premissa nobis per dictos Thomam Dunel- 
mensem Episcopum et ceteros cum eo superius 
Dominatos ac pre&tum Thomam la Warre superius 

MMgiiggegta et ezposita veritate fulciri 

Idcirco nos Willielmus dei gracia Couentrensis 
et Lichfeldensis Epbcopus predictus sanam et 
piam augmentorum mtendonem dictorum domini 
Thome Episcopi et ceterorum cum eo superius 
nominatorum ac prefati Thome la Warre in hac 

* parte merito commendantes et ^in huiusmodi erec- 
cionis et fundacionis negocio ulteriusque legittime 
procedentes* 

Ad laudem et honorem • • • 



TRANSLATION. 

At the last, a party of the Mid Lord Thomas 
the Bishop and of the others abo?e named with 
himp and of the aforesaid Thomas la Warre, ear- 
pestly accused the eontmnacy of some cited in 

X 



this party in general and not appearing, whom we 
have once more caused to be poblidy proclaimed, 
and [against] such as were thus prodaimed and 
suffidently waited for and not appearing, we haTe 
pronounced, inasmuch as we have considered that 
in this party, they were by the proclamation con- 
tumacious«— Upon penalty of the contumacy of 
whom, and in the presence of a party of the before 
said beloved idns the prior and the dean and of 
the aforesaid chapters, and of the aforesaid Master 
Henry Halsall our Archdeacon of Chester, a party 
of the said Ix)rd Thomas the Bishop and of the 
others above named with him, and of the aforesaid 
Thomas la Warre, produced before us, judidally 
administered and exhibited certain witnesses, 
writings, rights, and evidences, also divers muni- 
ments, prepared and expounded, to prove to os the 
premises, as is shewn on the part of them the 
Lord Thomas the Bishop and of the others above 
named with him, and of the aforesaid Thomas 
la Warre. And the same vritnesses and proofo 
duly agreeing, by the consent and assent of a party 
of the said beloved sons the prior and dean, and 
of the aforesaid chapters, and of the before said 
Master Henry HaDsall our Archdeacon of Chester, 
and upon penalty of the contumacy of some, as is 
premised, cited and not carina to appear, those 
witnesses being also sworn in the form of a jury, 
and by oar authority being duly afterwards exa- 
mined, and their sayings and depositions and other 
things aforesaid exhibited in this party being after- 
wards duly published, and these naving been first 
by us duly inspected, and with mature deliberation 
reviewed, we pronounce and adjudge all and singu- 
lar the premises above prepared and expounded 
by the said Thomas Bishop of Durham, and the 
others above named with him, and the aforesaid 
Thomaa la Warre, to be fortified by truth. 

Wherefore we, William, bv the grace of God, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield aforesaid, in this 
behalf worthily commending the holy and pioos 
intention of augments of the said Liord Thomas 
the Bishop and of the others above named with 
him, and of the aforesaid Thomas la Warre, and 
in the business of an erection aild foundation of 
this description, still fitfth^r legitimate^ proceed- 



To tho praise and hodoor * 
• ♦ • 



$ 4. THB 70DRTH PORTION OT THB 6MABTBB OV 

'ffOUNDATION. 

At Uie dose of the foregoing extrict we learn, 
that, alter a rigid and most complete inquiry had 
been made into the dreuiAstanees which tndaced 
the bishop of Durham and Thomas la Warre to 
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seek for a new constitution and appropriation con- 
nected with the spiritual interests of the parish 
of Manchester, the business of an erection and 
foundation of the college and collegiate church 
was no longer delayed. 

The charter of foundation, properly so called, 
which follows, was declared by William de Hei- 
worth, the lord bishop of Liclmeld and CoTentry, 
as framed in connexion with certain ordinances 
and statutes of the bishop of Durham and Thomas 
la Warre, to be approved of by the chapter. We 
learn from the charter, 

Firstr^That the church of Manchester was 
dedicated to the praise and glory of God, to the 
Virgin, and to the Saints Dionysius and Greorge, 
the martyrs; 

Secondly^— That its proposed object was the 
auffmentation of Divine worship, the cure of souls, 
and the profit and common utility of the pa- 
rishioners ; 

Thirdly,— That with the consent of Thomas la 
Warre, the present rector of the church, the same 
was erected into a collegiate church, and that 
in the same place there was created a perpetual 
college governed by one master, or warden, a 
chaplain ; 

Fourthly,— That the master, or warden, present- 
ed bv Thomas, bishop of Durham, and Thomas 
la Warre, should be presented for ever, and by the 
bishop of Lichfield and his successors, or by the 
keeper of the spirituality in the episcopal see, be 
admitted for ever, and canonically instituted and 
inducted in the said college ; 

Fifthly, — That there was to be eight fellow 
chaplains received and admitted, who were to live 
together in the said college ; 

Sixthly, — That they were charged to prav for 
the healthful state and for the souls of tne aing, 
the bishop of Durham and Thomas la Warre, &c. 
&c. [As directed in the royal license of foundation 
given in page 147] ; 

Seventhly, — That the master, or warden, and 
eight fellows were to be perpetually supported 
from the rents, fruits, proauce, and revenues of 
the said college; 

. Eighthly,— That to the said master, or warden, 
or to his successors, belonged the cure of souls 
and the government of the chaplains and other 
ministers serving in the said collegiated church, 
and also of the parishioners of the said church 
or college of Manchester; 

Ninthly, — That special license was granted by 
the bishop of Ldchfidd to Thomas, bishop of Dur- 
ham, and Thomas la Warre, to frame and digest 
reasonable ordinances and statutes for the govern- 
ment of the college ; 



Tenthlyr—That, upon the r es ignation or decease 
of the present rector, Thomas la Warre, the war- 
den and fellows of the college were to retun for 
ever the church of the college, as well as all rents, 
profits, and revenues referred to in the intended 
ordinances and statutes ; 

Eleventhly, — That the episcopal right and juris- 
diction of the see of Lichfield and Coventry, was to 
be continued in force over the same church of 
Manchester ; 

Twelfthly, — That an annual pension of forty 
shillings was to be paid to the bishop of Lichfiela 
and Coventry and his successors, at the feast of 
the Holy Michael ; 

Thirteenthly, — That, at the same time and 
place, an annual pension of twenty shillings was to 
DO paid to the dean and chapter of Lichfield ;^— 

r ourteenthly, — That another annual pension of 
twenty shillings was to be paid to the archdeacon 
of Chester, for the time bemg ; 

Fifteenthly,— That a reservation was made of 
the rights, interest, and indemnity appertaining to 
the archdeaconry, by reason of the erection of the 
college; 

Sixteenthly,— That, in case of a fiulure of paying 
\he aforesaid pensions, the profits, rents, sCn ^ 
the collie were to be sequestrated in satis&ction 
thereof, with a liability to other canonic censures, 
&c. 

The charter was dated at Heywood, on the 5th 
day of August, 1421, in the presence of several 
noble and honourable witnesses. 



Cne OlMitrter of iFOtttOutioii Hetlardi 
tiff tie Stolmp of Mi^ifUOf raH 

Ad laudem et honorem omnipotentis Dei glo- 
riose que virginis ac genitricis ejusdem in cuius 
honorem dicta ecclesia de Mamcestre dedicata 
consistit sanctorumque Dionisii et Georgii marti- 
rum cultusque divini ^au^mentacionem ac cure* 
animarum parochianorum dicte ecclesie debitum 
exercicium et profectum et dictorum parochiano- 
rum utilitatem communem ad instantem sup- 
plicacionem dictorum domini Thome Episcopi 
et ceterorum cum eo superius nominatorum ac 
preftiti Thome la Warre habitis prius super hoc 
dili^gentibns solempnitatibus cum capitulis eccle-^ 
siarum nostranim predictarum capitulairiter congre- 

£tis ac in presencia partis dictorum dilectorum 
orum prioris et capttnli Conentrensium ac decani 
et oapitiui Lichfddensium ecdesiarum nostrarum 
eanindem necnon dilecti filii magistri Henrici 
Hallsall Archidiaconi nostri Cestriensis predict! 
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^*6t de eoram ac dictorum patronornm necnon 
omnium parochianorum dicte ecclesie de Mam* 
oeatre consensu et assensu ezpredsis ac in penam 
oontamacie absencie ut prerertar citatorum et 
proconitatoram publice ac comparere non curan- 
ctum concurrentiDtts que et obsenratis omnibus et 

^singulis que in hac parte de jure sen ^consuetodine 
reqnirebantur et requiruntur Vocatisque in bac 
parte de jure vocaudis ac seruato per nos in bac 
parte in omnibus legitimo proceasu omnia et sin- 
gula per prebtos dominum Thomam episcopum et 
ceteros cum eo superius nominates ac pre&tum 

^ Thomam la Warre nobis ^ ut prefertur suggesta 
et exposita vera fnisse et esse pronunciamus et 
dedaramus- 

Ac preflitam ecclesiam parochialem de Mam- 
cestre cum suia juribus et pertinenciis universis 
presente personaliter ac consenciente ezpresse ^re- 
nte yenerabili viro Thoma la Warre rectore eius- 

"^ dem ^ ecclesie modemo* in ecclesiam coUegiatam 
erigendam fore decemimus et erigimus 

Ibidem que unnm collegium perpetuum de uno 
magistro sine custode capellano nobis sen succes- 
sonbus nostris Couentrensibus et Licbfeldensibus 
Epiaoopia pro tempore ezistentibus seu custodi 

^spuitualitatis sede £piscopaIi ibidem ^yacante 
juzta ordinadonem dictorum domini Thome Epis* 
copi et Thome la Warre imperpetuum presentando 
et per nos seu per iUos imperpetuum admittendo 
et canonice institnendo ac inducendo in eodem et 
de oeto socib capeUania ac aliis ministris deo ibidem 
deseryituris juzta ordinacionem et nominacionem 

''dictorum Reuerendi "patris Thome Episcopi ac 
venerabilis viri Thome la Warre quo advixerint in 
dicto cc^egii recipiendis et admittendis ac diuina 
inibi pro salobri statu dicti domini nostri Regis 
et dictorum domini Thome Episcopi Dunelmensis 
et Thome la Warre dum yixerint ac pro ipsorum 

'^animabus cum ab hac luce migrauerint '^ac pro- 
geoitorum suorum et antecessorum dicti Thome 
la Warre necnon animabus parochianorum dicti 
collegii ac omnium fidelium defunctorum juzta 
eorundem dicti Thome Episcopi et ceterorum cum 
eo superius nomioatorum fundacionem ac dictorum 
domini Thome Episcopi et Thome la Warre 
ordinacionem Isciendam celebraturis auctoritate 

7' 7* nostra ordinaria quantum in nobu est fieri 
fundari et stabiliri decemimus per presentes 

Quos quidem magistrum sine custodem dicti col- 
legii fundati quemeumque per nos seu successores 
nostros sine cuatodem spiritualitatis ut prefertur 
admitteodum et canonice instituendum et indu- 

^ oendum. ac ceteros ministros 7" predictos et altos 
in ipso eollegio imposterum ut prefertur redpien- 
dos et admittendoB de redditibus Iructibus prou- 
entibtts et obuencionibus dicte ecdesie collegiate 



presentis et future et aliis eis in ea parte debite 
adquirendis juzta ordinadones et statuta dictorum 
domini Thome Episcopi et Thome la Warre de- 
cor 77 nimus perpetuo sustentari* fr 

Ad quem quidem magistrum sive custodem 
ipsiusye successores quoscumque peipetuis fnturis 
temporibus cnram animarum et regimen capella- 
norum ceterorumque ministrorum in dicta ecclesia 
collegiata pro tempore deseruienchium necnon 
parochianorum dicte ecclesie seu collegii de Mam- 
cestre ^ yolumus et decemimus pertinere ^ 

Quibus quidem Thome Episcopo et lliome la 
Warre predictis de condendo et edendo ordina^ 
clones et statuta radonabilia in hac parte per nos 
tamen seu successorem nostrum confirmanda 
licenciam in domino concedimns et damus sped- 
alem- 

Deceraentes insuper et decemimus quod cedente 
T^vel- decedente pre&to yenerabili viro Thoma la^ 
Warre rectore eiusdem ecdesie modemo yel quo- 
modolibet alias ipsam ecdesiam demittente liceat 
magistro siye custodi predicto habiUs prius per 
eum ut est premissum canonids insUtudone et 
inductione et ceteris sodis ipdus coU^i simul vel 
suc^cessiye receptis et admissis dictam ecdesiam ^ 
collegiatam et ejus possessionem tanquam ecdede 
Coll^i adipisci et pro perpetuo retinere et posd- 
dere ac de redditibus fructibus prouentibus et 
obuendonibus ejusdem et aliis in ea parte ad- 
quirendb libere disponere juzta ordinacionem et 
statuta in hac parte ^ ut premittitur condenda et ^ 
edenda ac confirmanda* 

Jure et jurisdicdone nostris Episciyalibus ac 
dignitate ecdesiarum nostraram Couentrensium 
et Lichfeldensium impetentibus in et de eadem 
ecdesia de Mamcestre predicta nobis et succea- 
soribus noatris Couentrennbus et Lichfeldensibns 
Episcopis ac eoclesiia nostria antedictis in omnibus 
aliis non ^ ezpresds et concessb semper salyis* <* 

Nee non pensione annua quadraointa solidomm 
nobis et successoribus nostria singiuis futuris annia 
imperpetuum per dictos nuttistram sine custodem 
et sodos in ecclesia nostra Lichfeldenn ad festum 
sancti Ifichaelis annuatim soluenda 

Ac annua eciam pensione yiginti solidorum 
^decano et capitulo dicte ecdesie noatre Lachfol-*' 
densis condmiliter soluenda* 

Annua edam pensione aliorum yiginti solidorum 
Archidiacono nostro Cestriena pro tempore ezia* 
tenti condmiliter pro quibuscumque sub jure 
interesse et indempnitate ardiidiaoonalibus raaone 
ereccionis predicte soluenda resenratis- 

Et tt contingat ^dictaa annuas pendones quad-** 
raginta yiginti ac yiginti solidomm aretro fore in 
futuram poat terminum predictum non solutas in 
parte yel in toto eztantes volumus et de consensu 
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dictorum Thome Episeopi et eeteroram cum eo 
Buperius nominttoram ac pre&ti Thome la Warre 

**ooDif hec &cere supplicaDtium deoerntmua *et 
ordinamut ut ad solucionem et integram saiiafiic- 
donem pennonnm haiuamodi dicti oollegii magister 
sive custos et socii huiusmodi per dictorum fruc* 
tuum reddituum et proveutuum sequestradonem 
et alias censures canonicas per noa seu succeasores 
nootros huiusmodi summane et de piano sine stre- 

V pitu et ^ figura judicii compellantur- 

In cujus rei testimonium sigillum nostrum pre* 
sentibus 'i^posuimus* Datum in manerio nostro 
de Haywoae quinto die mensis Augusti Anno 
domini millesimo quadringentesimo vicesimo prime 
£t nostre consecradonis anno secundo Indicdone 

^ que quarta decima pontificatus ^ sanctissimi in 
Christo patris et domini domini Martini summa 
providenda [/Nsp«] quinti anno quarto . 

Presentibus nobili Tiro domino £dmundo de 
Fferrares de Charteley domrao Johanne Bagot 
milite Petro de la Pole et Johanne Chetewynde 
Armigeris Munstris Johanne Heyworth Rectore 

^ecdesie ®de Thynnore ac Thoma Hytt et Gre* 
gorio Neuporte notariis publicis et ahia pluribus 
testibus ad premissa vocatta specialiter et rogatb- 

TRANSLATION. 

To the praise and honour of the omnipotent 
God, and of this glorious Virgin, and mother of 
the same, to the honour of whom the said church 
of Manchester having been dedicated, subsists, and 
of the holy martyrs Dionisios and Geoi^, and 
to the augmentation of divine worship and the 
due exerdse and profit of the cure of souls of the 
parishioners of the said church, and the common 
utility of the said parishioners, at the importunate 
supplication of the said Lord Thomas the Bishop 
and the others with him above named and of the 
aforesaid Thomas la Warre, diligent formalities 
having been first held upon this, along with the 
chapters of our churches aforesaid assembled in 
chapter, and in the presence of a party of the said 
beloved sons the prior and chi^iter of Coventry 
and of the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield oif 
the same our churches, also of the beloved son 
Master Henrv Hallsall our Archdeacon of Chester 
aforesaid, and b v the eipressed consent and assent 
of them and of the said patrons, also of all the 
parishioners of the said church of Manchester, and 
on pain of the contumacy of absence, as is before 
shewn of those cited and publidy proclaimed and 
not heeding to come, and all and singular things 
concurring and being observed which in this party 
from right or custom were and are required, and 
there being summoned in this party all who from 
right were to be summoned, and a lawful pro* 



ceas having been served by «» in this party in dl 
things, we pronounce and dedaro all and singnkr 
the things, as is before stated, prepared and ex- 

Smnded by the befbresaid Lord Hiomaa the 
ishop and the others above named with him, and 
the befbresaid Thomas la Wane, to have been and 
to be true. 

And we decree that the aforesaid parish chnrdi 
of Manchester exist with all its rights and appur- 
tenances, there being petaonally present and ex- 
pressly consenting the venerable man Thonaas la 
Warre, the present rector of the same diurch, to be 
erected, and we do erect, into a coUegiated diivdi. 

And in the same place, by our ordinary mntho> 
rity, as much as in us lies, we decree by theae 
presents to be made, founded and establyhed, a 
perpetual college of one master, or warden, a 
chapldn, by us or bv onr sueoessors, the biahopa of 
Coventry and Lichneld for the time beings or by 
the keeper of the spirituality, ahould the cnpisoopal 
see be at that place vaoant, aeeording to the ordi- 
nance of the same lord Thomas the Bishop and 
Thomas la Warre to be presented for ever, and by 
us, or by them to be admitted for ever, and to be 
canonically instituted and inducted in the same, and 
of eight fellows, chaplains, and other ministers, to 
serve God in the same place according to the 
ordinance and nomination of the said Reverend 
Cither Thomas the Bishop, and of the venoable 
man, Thomas la Warre» to the end that they 
should live together, to be reodved and admitted 
into the said college, 

And, therdn, to cdebrate divine rites for the 
healthliil state of the said lord our king, and of 
the sdd lord Thomas, bishop of Duiham, and of 
Thomas la Warre, while the^ shall live, and for the 
souls of them when from this light they shall have 
migrated, and of their progenitors, and of the 
ancestors of the sdd Thomas la Warre, also for 
the souls of the parishionen of the sdd coll^ge^ and 
of all the fdthful defnoct, aeeording to the foun- 
dation of the same mentioned lord Thomas, the 
Bishop, and others with him above named, and the 
ordinance of the said lord Thomas, the Bidiop, and 
of Thomas la Warre, [yet] to be framed ^— 

Which master indeed, or warden of the sdd 
founded college, whoever he may be, by us or our 
successors, or by the keeper of the rairitudity, as 
is before shewn, to be wdmitted and canonittlly 
instituted and inducted, and the other aforesdd 
ministers and the others in this college here- 
after, as is before shewn, to be recdved and 
admitted, we decree to be supported for ever from 
the rents, profits, supplies and revenues of the 
sdd collegiated church, present and foture, and 
from such other [gdns] in thb party as are duly 
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to b* umund, ucordiiia to tke ordinuce* ■»! 
■tatutM OT the said lord Thomai the Btihop). and 
Tbamub Wane; 

To which maiUT indeed or warden, or hit suc- 
cewon^ whomsoever in all future times they may 
bO) we will and decree to helong the cure of souls, 
and the goTernment of the cbapliuiu vid other 
ministera serving for the time being in the said 
GoU^iated chnrch, as well as of the parishioners of 
the said church or college of Manchester. 

To which Thomas the Bishop and Thomas U 
Warre beforesaid we truly grant and give special 
license in the Lord r^arding the composing and 
publishing the ordinances and reasonable statatee 
m this party, nevertheless by us or our wiccnwor 
to be confirmed. 

Decreeing moreover and we do decree, that 
upon the dbresud venerable man Thomas la 
Warre the present rector of the tame chnrch re- 
ngning or dying, or otherwise in any manner soever 
quitting thb church, it may he lawful to the afbre- 
nid master, or warden, (csnonic institution and 
induction having been first possessed by him, as it 
has been premiwd, and the other fetlowi of the col- 
lege together or sacceMively having been receiv- 
ed and admitted,) to acquire the said coUegieted 
church and the possession of it aa of the church of 
the collie, and, for a perpetoitr, to retain and 
to possess, and from the rents, friiits, profits and 
revenues of the same and other things in this 
party to be acquired, to freely distribute, according 
to the ordinance and statutes in this party, m it 

E remised, to be digested, and published and con- 
rmed- 
Stve )d<viya to ut and to oar succetsors the 
Ushopa of Coventry and Lichfield, and to our 
ohurcaeaaforesMdtiaall other things not eipreaaed 
and conceded, oar episcopal right and jurisdiction 
and the dignity of our churches of Coventry and 
Lichfield having claims in and relating to the same 
church of Hancherter aforesaid. 

Alto an annual pension of forty thiUings, to us 
and to our singular successors hereafter for ever 
to he paid annually by the said master, or warden, 
and fellows, in our chnrch of Lichfield, at the 
Feast of the Holy Wcbael, 
' And also an anooal pension of twenty shillinss lo 
the dean and chapter of the said our chnrch of 
Lichfield, to be paid in like manner. 

Moreover an annual pension of other twenty 
shillings to be paid to our Archdeacon of Cheater 
for the time being, in like manner, for his archidia- 
conal rightt inlerett and indemnity, whatever they 
may be, reserved by reeson of the afnresaid erec- 
tion. 
And if it hi^ipea that the said anntial pensiant, tM 



forty, twenty, and twenty shilUn^ ihonki be in 
arraan in future after the aforesaid term, renuun- 
log nnpud in part or in whole, we will, and, by 
consent of the said Thomas the Bishop and of the 
othen above named with him, and of the beforetaid 
Thomas la Wane lupplicating ns to do these 
things, do decree and ordain, that towards the 
payment and entire satisEtction of such pennons of 
the sud college, the master, or warden and fellows 
described, may summarily, and straight forward, 
and withnnt tumult and the shew of judgment 
be compelled by a sequestration of the sud 
profit^ rents and produce, and by other canonic 



In tesdmonj of which, we have appended oar 
seal to these presents. Dated in our manor of 
Haywode in the fifth day of the month of August 
in the y ' " "' ' ' ' 



rear of the Lord 1421, and in the second 
jretr of oar consecration, also in the fourteenth 



leye. 
of o 
■ndiction of the roost holy pontificate, in the fourth 
yesr of the bther and Lord in Christ the Lord 
Martin by Supreme Providence the fifUi Pope. 

There being preaent the noble man the Lord 
Edmund de Fferarss de Charteley, the Lord John 
Bagot, Knight, Peter de b Pole and John Chete- 
wynde Eequires, Masters John Heyworlh, Rector 
of the church of Thynnore, and Thomaa Hytt and 
Gregory Nenporte, Notaries Pnbhc, and many 
other witnesses ipodally sommoned and invited to 
the p" ■ 



Pnmi Dnwfntbr UwUla HIb HlUvt-WarB. 
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§ 6. THS FIFTH PORTION OF THE CHARTER OF FOUNDATION— .DECLARATION OF THE PUBUC 

NOTART TO THE CORRECTNESS OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

To this chtrter foUows a dedarstion of Richard Hadelsay, clerk of York and pubfic notary, that he 
was present and drew ap the whole of the proeeedinn in the chapel of the manor of Haywocie, and he 
notices certain interlineations and corrections which be made. 

mtOaxuUQU of m 9ttWfe Noiwy. 



mm^^ '^■*~ — ~- «----- --^„-^^ , ^ , >| - i a. f 





89 »Et ego Ricardus Hadelsay dericus Eboracen- 
sis publicus antedictus notarius premissis omnibus 
et singulis dictb sic ut premittitur sub anno do- 
mini millesimo CCCCmo vicesimo primo indiccione 

90 quarta decima pontificatus sanctissimi ^ in Christo 
patris et domini nostri domini Ifartini divina Pro- 
▼identia [/mmm] quinti anno quarto mense Aogusti 
die quinto In capella manerii de Haywode prefati 
Reuerendi patris et domini domini Willielmi Dei 

01 grada Coventrensis et Lichfeldensis "^Episcopi co- 
ram eodem Reuerendo patre Coventrensi et Lich- 
feldensi Episcopo et per ipsum agebantur et 
fiebant una cum testibus prenominatis presens per- 
sonaliter interfui eaque omnia et singula sic fieri 
yidi et audivi sliundeque multiplicatis occurren- 

^^dis per slium scribi fed publicavi et in banc 
publicam formam de mandato prefati Reuerendi 
patris Coventrensis et Lichfeldensis episcopi redegi 
meisque nomine et signo solitis et consuetis signavi 

"rogatus et reouisitus in fi'dem et testiomonium 
omnium premissorum 

Constat michi notario antedicto de messuagiis 
advocadone dictii ommbui nrvkm superius vice- 
sima quinta linea a capite presentis mstrumenti 
publid computando futa quam approbo ego nota- 

Mrius ante^aictus 

In the diirter of foondatioD, ao unnecaaary rspetition 
of the royal lioeme haa bean aToided* Tha reader there- 



fore 11 referred to page 146, line SI, aa numbered on the 
margin, where a euppoeed onuMion ii the king's preoapt la 
corrected by epiaoopai authority I 

Constat edam michi notario predicto de interli- 
neis istorum dictorum mum verwn ei legiimmmfi' 
ceruni et comtUuertrnt m hoc parte proeuraiormKi 
dedertmtqtte et eonceeeertmt prefaio proemraiori 
MO proteetatem generaiem et mandtUum epedaU 
superius auadrsgesima sexta linea a cq>itnlo pre- 
sentis publid instrumenti edam computando quam 
eciam approbo ego idem notarius — [See p. 158.] 

TRANSLATION. 

And I, Richard Hadelsay, derk of York, a 
public notary aforesaid to all and singular the said 
premises, thus, as is premised, about the year of the 
Lord 1421, in the 14th indiction of the most holy 
pontificate, in the fourth year of our lord and 
father in Christ the lord Martin by divine Provi- 
dence the fifth Pope, in the month of August, in the 
fifth day, being pmonally present was in the midst, 
and saw and heard that all and singular the things 
were so done in the chapel of the manor of Hay- 
wode of the aforesaid Reverend father and lord, the 
lord William, by the grace of God, Bishop of Co* 
ventry and Lichfield, before the same reverend 
father Bishop of Coventry and Lidifield, and by 
him they were transacted and accomplished in con- 
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junctioo with the before named witnesses* And 
elsewhere oocorrences havinff been multiplied, by 
another person, I wrote, made, published, and, by 
commana of the beforesaid Rererend fiifther the 
Bishop ci Coyentry and Lichfield, redaoed into 
this pablic form, and, with my umial and accus- 
tomed name and sign, having been interrogated 
and placed in requisition towards the £uth and tes* 
timony of all the premises, 

It mears to me the beforesaid notary, in the 
twenty-filth line, [see the remark i|>pended to the 
latin teztl in reckoning from the head of the pre- 
sent pubuc instrument, inserted above^ regardiiu; 
the mid messuages, advowMon^ all iermcet^ — ^which 
I, the beforesaid notary, approve of. 

It B also manifest to me the beforesaid notary 
regarding the interlineation of these words nuuie 
ami amtUMed Amr IriM and ImmfiU procurator 
m Mt party and gaive and gratUed to theb^ore 
mid proemntor a gmmid power and tpodal 
mmmate, placed above in the forty-eixth line, in 
likewise reckoning from the head of the present 
public instrument, which I also approve of, I the 
same notary^— [See p. 159*] 

§ 6* THB SIXTH PORTION OP THS CHARTBR OP 

PODNDATION. 

The remaining portion of the charter of foun- 
dation consists of two i|>pendages which have been 
made, being of dates much subsequent to the draw- 
ing i^> of the principal instrument. One of them 
is engrossed upon a spare comer of the charter, 
while the other is attached to it by a string. They 
consist of. 

First,— -The confirmation given by the prior 
and convent of the cathedral church of G>ventry 
to the erection and decree of the bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, dated the 3rd of August, 1422 ; 
and 

Secondly,^ The confirmation which David 
Pryce, colkted archdeacon of Chester, March 7th, 
1422, gave to what had been done by his prede- 
cessor, Henry Halshall, who had died soon after 
the erection of the cottage and collegiate church 
of Manchester had been resolved upon in chapter. 
This confirmation deed is dated so late as the 25th 
of June, 1423. There was, however, a prior 
deed of confirmation bearing date the 26tli of 
June, 1422, which esisted in a detached state. 
Why two instrumMits of this kind were deemed 
necessary, we are not informed* 

As these deeds, however, form no essential of 
the original charter of foundation, beis^ merely 
appendages to the same, they will be more pro- 
perly cited and rehearsed under the d^es inciden- 
tal to the sequence of legal proceedings which we 
are next endeavouring to trace. 



CHAPTER XIL 

TBB LAWS WHICH WBRB DRAWN UP POB THB 
OOVBBNMBNT OP TBB COLLBGB. 

Subsequently to the date of the charter, on the 
5th of August, 1421, we are informed, that for the 
better government and preservation of the college 
of Manchester, certain statutes, decrees, customs, 
and ordinances, which, by the special license of the 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, were directed to 
be framed and digested by the bishop of Durham 
and Thomas, 'Lord la Warre, became confirmed in 
chapter, and were published either on the 23rd or 
28thdayof July, 1422. 

It is unfortunate thai no traces of the existence 
of such a document are to be found either in the 
archives of Lichfield, or in the muniment chest 
of the collegiate chi|>ter house of Manchester. 
That the drawins up of such a code of laws was 
actvally accompliued, there can be no doubt what- 
ever. It is not only referred to by contempo- 
raneous documents, but its existence is absolutely 
asserted in the subsequent act of Philip and Mary, 
with this addition, that the code, in conjunction 
with the charter of 1421, served as a basis for the 
newer act In the absence, therefore, of so im- 
portant a document, the charter of Philip and 
Mary, a copy of which has been recently dis- 
covered, acquires particular interest. In this later 
instrument tne coae is exclusively ascribed to Tho- 
mas, bbhop of Durham, John Hen^e, Nicholas 
Motte^ Ricnard Lumbard, and Richard Frith. We 
are likewise assured, that many of the provisions of 
the newer act were based upon the older code; yet 
it would be unsafe, without more explicit informa- 
tion, to do anjrthii^ more than <}uote the titles 
of Uie various internal laws coincident with the 
foundation of the college, which, in the more re- 
cent charter, are reheaned as follows :— 

Fu-st, — ^Regarding the right and form d pre- 
senting the master and other fellows, chaplains, and 
the clerks of the college ; 

Secondly, — Of the admission of the master of 
the college, of his oath, and of the obedience 
which is to be made to him by other jurors ; 

Thirdly,— Of the admission of the fellows, chap- 
lains, and clerks of the college, of their oath, and 
of the obedience of the jurors ; 

Fourthly,*— .Of the form dT admission of the 
fellows, chaplains, of the clerks, as well as <tf the 
choristers of the college ; 

Fifthlyr— Of the duty of the master, or warden, 
of the college; 

Sixthly, — (H the election of the chaphins of 
the parishioners, and of the duty required of 
them and of the other chaplains ; 

Seventhlyr-.Of the residence of the master, or 
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warden, and of the other feUowi» chaplains of the 
said college; 

Eighthly — Of the Divine offices which are to 
be eiecutedy and of the mode of executing them ; 

Ninthly, — Of common and mutual habitation, 
of the convenatiodp and refection of the master 
and chaplains; 

Tenthljy — Of the stipend* of all the collegiates; 
and of the decorum of their festments ; 

£levenAly,^-Of the custody of the common* 
seal of 'tihe cottege; 

Twelfthly, — Of the humanity to be exhibited 
towards the infirm of the college ; 

Thirteenthly, — Of the correction and reforma- 
tion of crimind eite s scs ;. 

Fourteenthly,— -Of the absence of collegiates ; 

Frfteendily,— Of 



< CHAPTER Xm. 

THX PBOCBXDINGB WHICH FOUiOWBD THB GRANT 
OF A CHARTBB OF FOUNDATION TO THB 
COLLBOB AND COLLBGUTB CHUBCH OF 
MANCHBSTB^. 

The train of legal proceedings which followed 
the charter of fbundaliou granted by the bishop 
of Lichfield and Cofentry, may be reduced to m 
following :— 

First, — The confirmation bv David Pryce, 
ardideaoon of: Chester^ of the barter of founda- 
tion, and his approbailion of the statutes framed 
for the gorsmmeotioC the college; dated 26th 
of June, 1422. 

Sdcondly^^^A similar confirmation by the prior 
and chapter of the cathedral church of Coventry; 
dated 3rd of : August, 1422* 

Thirdlyr— The infeftsMnt of Thomas, Lord la 
Warre^ of five messuages and ten acres of land, 
with their anpurtenances^ in Manchester, Alport^ 
Gorton, and Heton, also the advowson of- the 
diurch of Manchester, to certain feoffees, the 
bishop ef Durham and others, for the use of the 
college; dated 8th of November, 1422. 

Fourthiyr-^ letter of presentation addressed 
to the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, by 
Thomas, Lord la Waixe, in fiivour of John Hun* 
tvngdon, chaplain, and* bachelor in decrees, to be 
the first wiurden of the ooUege of Manchester; 
dated 23rd of NovembeE^ 1422. 

FiftUyr— The deed by which Thomas la Warre's 
feoffees confirm to John Huntyngdon, warden, and 
to the fellows- x>f the college, certain lands in 
Manchester, Alport, Gorton, and Heton, and the 
advowson of the dhurch oif Manchester ; dated 
December I4th> 1422. 



Sixthlyr— The letter <tf attoraev addresMd bv 
Thomas la Warre's feoffees, anthorising Babo 
Bttlkeley and Laurence Hulme to surrender ue 
said lands and advowson to John Huntyngdon, 
warden^ and the feUows-of the college; dated 
December 14th, 1422. 

Seventhly,*-^, second deed of confinnation by 
David f ryee^ ecchdeaoon of Chester,' of ihe tliar- 
ter of foundation, with an approval 'faf what his 
predecesBoiv Henry Hakhall nad done; 'dated 
8dth Jane, 1428. . 

These documents will be giveu in 



§ 1. THB CONPIBMATION BY DAVID PBTCB, 
ARCBDBAOON OF CBB8TBB, OF T9B XHAB- 
TBBOr FOONDATION, BTC.' 

As David Pryoe» archdeacon of Chester, delayed 
his confirmation ten mouths from the dale of the 
charts of foundation, it is but too probsble that 
he waited until the time when the statutes had 
been prepared for the government of the ooQ^ge, 
to ^hidi tfus legal instrument alludes. 

The document noW given, is not from the origi- 
nal deed, which is missing, but from a copy which 
accidentdly came into the possesdoii 5f the Rev. 
Canon Parkinson, who Idndly permitted me to 
copy the same^ 

Noverint univefsi per presentes quod nos David 
Pryce Archidiaconus Cwtrie in eedesm^Lichfel- 
dedsi visis per nos fnndadoue collegii magistri sive 
custodis et csBpellanorum ceterorumaue ministro- 
rum ecdesiasticorum in et de ecdesia de Mamoestre 
Bostri Archidiaconatus sub certa forma in biis Uteris 
quibus BOstve presentes hiere affixe sunt et annese 
plenius expressa fecta et staftilita per teverendum 
m Christ! patrem ae dominum domioum'Thomam 
dei gracia Dunelmensem episcopum et alios in 
dictis hiis nominates Ac eciam statutist et onfina- 
cionibus nonauUis iu eisdem eorum iiieria conspec- 
tis per ipsoe subsequenter propter ipsius collegii 
legimen rite ac salubriter editis atq[ue frictis eis* 

Sue et ' eorum singuHs diligenter lecensitis ac 
eliberacione snffidenti et malum perhibita super 
eisdem et eorum singulis quia predicta fuudaciones 
ordinaeiones et statata videmus meritoria atque ra* 
oioaalia fuisse et esse aic juri et rsdoni convenire- 

Ipsa eciam et singula et contentain eisdem lau- 
damus etepprobamus ac pro nobis ac sucoessoribus 
nostris Ardoidiaconis Cestrie quibnicuaque fntnris 
quantum in nobis est tenore presendum ratificamus 
et ocmfinaamus" In cufus rd testimonium dgil- 
lom nostrum preseptibus est qipensum* Datum 
in ecdssia lichfeldend vicedmo sexto die Jnnii 
anno domini miUedmo quadngentesimo vicedmo 
secundo* 
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TKARILATION. 

Know ill men bjr theae preMota, that there 
Inniig heea wen hj lu the fDundalioD of a college 
of a inHter> or warden, and of chaplains and of 
other ecdeaiaatical minitters io ana belonging to 
the churdi of Haneheater of onr Ardideaconr^, 
under a punwaed form in those tetters to which 
our present letters have been affixed and annexed, 
as more fiillj espreaaed, made and establiihod bj 
the Bavcrend Hthtr and lord in Christ, the Lord 
Thomait bjr the grace of God Bishop of Durham, 
and otbera in tbe said [letters] named, 

As well as certain itatntea and ordinances in the 
Kme their letters, worthj <tf notice by reason of 
the goTemntent oif the same college, hariiw tab- 
•equently been rightly and wholcaomelT puUished 
and mmSo bj them, and thcM, and eacn of these, 
banog been diligently weighed, and sufficient and 
mature deUberatton na*iog been bestowed upon 
lbs same and each of them, 

We, Darid Price, Ardideacon of Chester, in 
the dinrch of Lichfield, becanse we perca*e that 
ibe aforesaid foundations, ordinances and statntes 
ha*e been and are nMritorious and rational, and 
agreeable to right and reason. 

These alao, and each likewise contained in the 
Mtne, do coBunend and approve, and for ns and for 
our snocessois, the future Arcfadeaconi of Chester, 
whomsoever they may be, do ratify and confirm, i 



much as in 111 lieth, by the tenor of these presents; 

In testimony of which, our seal has been 
pended to thaee presents. 



Dated 
day of June 



1 the year of the Lord 1422. 



I quo ad sigilli nosiri hujui nposi- 
9o die mensis Augnsti anno domini 



CoventrensiB ( 

donent terdo die mensis Augnsti 

milleumo quadringenteaimo viccsimo secundo- 

TBANSLATION. 

And we, Richard Croaseby, prior, and the con- 
vention, or chapter, of the Cuhedral dkurch of 
Coventry, have yielded and do yield our consent 
and sBsent to the said erection, and to the decree, 
and to the other premiseB all and singular acted, 
performed, made, carried on, decreed and practised 
by the reverend Lord, the father and Lord in 
Qirist, the Lord Wilbam by the grace of God 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, ai3 before Him 
who lud Ihronghoat abided among us while assem- 
bled in chatter, with diligent investigation relating 
to and upon the same f 

And Uiis erection arid doeree and the other pre- 
mises all. and singular above redted, done and 
practised, as much as in ns lieth and to ns belong- 
Mlh we qtprove, ratify and confirm, and all and 
singular those thiiws whidi were ratified we wish 
to be for ever valid bjr these presents. 

In testimony of which we have caused our com- 
mon seal to be attached to these presents. Dated 
in onr diapter house of tbe said diorch of Coven- 
try, with a view to the applying of this onr seal, 
in the third day of the month of August in the 
year of the Lord 1432. 



In testimony of which, our seal has been ap- 
'laae presents, 
the Chnrdi of Lichfield in the a6th 



§ 2. CONrimHATION 07 THE CHAKTIm BY TBI 
FBIOE AND CBAPTBR OF COVINTIT. 

> ■ £t Doa Rieardns Crossaby prior et conuenlui 
site c^Htnlnm ecdesia CathearaKs Coventrensis 
dictii erecdoni et deereto ceterisque preminiB 
omnibus et ni^ulis per dominum Reuereudom in 
Cbristo patrem et dominum dominum Willietmum 
Dei grada Cooentrensem et Udifbldensem Epis- 
copum et coram eo actia bahitis beUs geatis decre- 
1)1 et exerdUs perhalutato inter noa capitulariter 

■*eongregatoB de et super eisdem diligenti tractatu 
uostroB coQsensnm et aasentum prd>uimus et pra- 
bemus ac ipaain erecdonam et decretum ceteraque 
premiiaa omnia et singula snperius redtaU fKU «t 
exerdta quantum in nobis est et ad nos attinet 
^iprobamna ratificaaans et conflrmamoa eaqne om- 
nia et singula rata valida perpetuo aaae volumus 



In cujus rei testimonium sigillnm aostrvm com- 
Dune presentibna appoaendnm fedmns 
Datum in domo nostra eapitnlari dicta eedene 



a ibris de CoTMtre. 
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§ 3. THB INPBFTMBNT OF THOM AS» LORD LA 
WARRBy OF FITB MB8SUAGB8 AND TBN ACRB8 
OF LAND WITH THBIR APPURTBNANCBS IN 
MANCHB8TBR, ALPORT, GORTON AND HETON, 
ALSO THB ADV0W80N OF THB CHURCH OF 
MANCHB8TBR, TO CERTAIN FEOFFEES, THE 
BISHOP OF DURHAM AND OTHERS, FOR THE 
USB OF THB COLLBOB. — DATED 8tH OF 
NOVBMBER, 1422. 

We learn from this deed, that Thomas la Warre 
demised and surrendered the whole estate which 
he had in certain messuages of land, as well as the 
advowson of the church of Manchester, to certain 
feoffees, the bishop of Durham and others, where- 
bv all his interest as patron was intended to be 
auenated from his successors in the lordship of 
Manchester, to the proper and perpetual use of 
the newly founded college, so that the warden and 
fellows might become perpetual parsons, and have 
perpetual institution and induction. 

The temporal possessions thus accruing to the 
college would consist of. 

First, — The carucate of land in Kirkman's 
Hulme, granted to the church of Manchester an- 
terior to the Conquest ; 

Secondly, — A glebe of land in Deansgate, known 
by the name of the Parsonage, gifted by a Greslet. 
— To these there was now added. 

Thirdly, — An acre and thirty-four perches of 
land, named the Baron's Hull and Baron's Yard, it 
being intended that the baronial mansion there 
situated, should furnish accommodation for the 
warden and fellows of the college, who, agreeably 
to the statutes drawn up for tne government of 
the same, midit thus dwell together. The bound- 
ary of this site is described as commencing from 
the foot of a 'Mode," or way [an old English term 
from the A. S. la^d, significant of a condwiHng], 
on the bank of the Irk, which may be referred to 
the ancient lane now known by the name of ** Mill 
Brow.* The boundary then took a southerly 
direction of the present Long Bfillgate, as far as 
the angle formed by the intersection of a narrow 
road stretching east and west, named a ** Vennel," 
now corrupted into Fennel-street. Near this angle 
may be supposed to have stood the mansion or 
"place,* described as belonging to Ralph Staneley, 
knight. The boundary line, in quitting this point, 
was diverted in a direction from east to west, pa- 
rallel with the present Collegiate Church, as far as 
*<the Bull Oke," situated on the sooth of <Uhe 
Hunt HuH," or Hill, now Hunt's-bank. This bull 
oak, to which, according to ancient usage, bulls 
were fastened for the purpose of being baited, or 
hunted by dogs before they were slaughtered, 
might very possibly have imparted the name 



which the surrounding ground bore of ** the Hunt 
HulL" From the Bull Oak the boundary line 
descended in a northerly direction by the Hunt 
Hull, or present Hunt's4>ank, until the bridge of 
the Irk was reached, near the confluence of the 
Irk and the Irwell. It was then conducted east- 
ward along the ascent of the middle of the chan* 
nel of the Irk, until the starting place at Mill-brow, 
named '* the Lode," was regained ; 

Fourthly, — Another gift of Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, consisted of ten perches of land between 
"the place" of Halph Staneley, knight, and the 
Bull Oak, which land appears to have formed an 
intermediate space of ground, north of the present 
Collegiate Church; 

Fifthly,-*The next bequest, added to the endow- 
ments of the college, was eight and a half acres of 
land and thirteen perches lying in Nether Alport. 
The boundaries of the same are very minutely 
given, but it would be rathw difficult to iden- 
tify them at the present day. The site may be 
generally described as forming a nuvgin of land 
between the Irwell and an ancient roiud (the pre- 
sent Water-street) leading to Old Trafford, which 
bank was intended to command a fishery for the 
use of the inmates of the college. 

Sixthly* — There is a messuage mentioned as 
having been gifted, containing the trifling quantity 
of eleven and a half perches of land, situated at 
Gorton Green ; while 

Seventhly,-^Anoiher messuage of the same 
extent was at Heton. It has been conjectured 
that these two last gifts were incidental to one or 
two chapels of ease which had been built for the 
accommodation of the more distant parishioners of 
Manchester. 

Such were the lands and messuages at present 
in possession of the college of Bfanchester, tbe 
chief being the carucate contributed by an un- 
known Saxon thane and benefoctor, in comparison 
with which the subsequent lands given by a Greslet 
and by Thomas, Loitl la Warre, were very insig- 
nificant. The great value of the present endow- 
ment consisted in the surrender of an advowson, 
which for centuries had been abused, to the vital 
injury of the best interests of Holy Church. 

1 Omnibus Christi fidelibus hoc scriptnm visuris i 
vel audituris Thomas la Warre Dominus la Warre 
salutem in Domino 

Cum teneam quinque messuagia et decern acres 
terre cum pertinenciis in Mamoestre Gorton ei 
Heton ut 'parcellam manerii de Mamcestre vide* * 
licet 

Unum messuagium cum pertinenciis in Mamces- 
tre cum una acra et triginta et quatuor particalis 
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tem voeatia le BaroMbull et BwoniTirdB jtceati- 
>biM ioAs bM divina 'vtdeticet indpiendo in pede 
commnnU lode ad ripam cujnwlui a^e Tocat« 
lAe /nxta burgagium magiitri JohaoDia Wright- 

Jngtoti et lie asceadendo per predictnm lode uwjue 
urgagium Raberti fiUiJobaDaisdeHolte^etsicpflr 
idem DOrgwiiiii] aaceadendo par nnum burgagium 



lurgagi urn Raberti fiUiJobaDaisdeHolte^etsicper 
dem DOrgwiiim aaceadendo par nnum burgagium 
Laorendi de Hulme et per cemfflnnem ftirnuin 
ville de Mamcealre quern Johannei Cbaloner de 
Hamcestre tenet et sic per unum aliud burgagium 

''predicti Laareodi el per noTam placeam nuper 
Radulphi de Stanetey miUtia usque le fiulle oke et 
nc a dicto BuUe oke deecendendo per le Hunt 
Hall quern Edmundus Parker tenet usque medium 

■ predicte 'aque de Irke juita quendam poulem 
Tocatam Irke Brjgge et sic semper ascendendo per 
medium aaue pre^cte de like usque in pedem 
predict! loae qili erat prima bunda 

' Decern particatas tene se ^ exiendentes a pre- 
dicto Bull oke usque ostium boreale dicle ecclesie 
da Hamcestre jacentes inter dictum Bull oke et 
predictam placMin Radulpbi de Staneley 

Et octo acres terre et dimidium et tresdecim 

■'particalasterre in NethirAldeporte jacentes infra 
haa diviaas fidelicet indnieBdo ad Gnem eujusdam 
■epis que iucipit auper npam aque de Irwell veraui 

'occideatemetaicseqnendo'dictam sepem per Gnes 
cujusdam campi vocati les accres versos orientem 
usque in sllam Tiam que dudt de Hamcestre usque 
Tnfforde et sic sequendo dictam altam viam ver- 

10 Hu uutrum ad tatiludinem '"unius particale terre 
et dimidii et exinde deecendendo versus occidenlem 
semper in eadem latitndine usque in oppositnm 
cujusdam forere dicti campi vocati les accres qua 

■■ abnttat versus austrum " et exinde aogulando ver- 
sus austrum directe ad Utitudinem dimidii particate 
lerre et ab ipso aogulo descendendo ex transverso 
versus occidentem usque dictam aquam de Irwell 
Ues oppoiito ''finis borealis lerre Edmundi de 
Prestewych jacentis ex parte occidentali ejusdem 
aque et mc ascendendo predictam aquam de Irwelt 
usque in finem sepis predicte que erat prima 
bunda- 
** Et unnm '*metsuagiam cum pertinendis in 
Gorton cum terra adjacente continente nndecim 
particatas terra et dimidium jacente in qnodam 
loco vocato Gorton Grene inter tennram Jofaannis 
■^Bageiey senioris ex '* parte orientali et quindam 
ponam qua itur a dicto Gorton Grene usque 
Redicb ex parte australi 

Ac unutn aliud messuagium in Heton cum terra 

i« adjacente con^nente undecim particatas "terre el 

dimidium jaceote inter terram in tenure Wttlielmi 

Hanson de Hetoo ex parte ocddentali australi et 

communem viam ibidem ex parte 
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Necnon advocacionem ecdene " de Mamcestre " 
pro termino vile mee ei dimisione Thome Epbcopi 
Donelmensis Johannis Henege Ricardi Lumbard 
nuper persone ecclesie de Holteham et Ricardi 
Ffrjih reversione inde predictis Episcopo Jobanni 
" Ricardo et Ricardo et heredibns suis spectsnte " 

Noueritii me prefttum Thomam la Warre lotum 
ttatum et posseinonem quos habeo in predictis 
messuagiis terris et advocacione cum suis pertinen- 
dis pr^is '* ^iscopo Jobanai Ricardo et Ricardo ** 
dioiisiioe et sursum reddidisse et totum jus meum 
et clsmeum que h^eo in eisdem prefatb Episcopo 
Johanni Ricardo et Rioardo remissiiae et rdaxasae 
babenda sibi heredibus et "aasignati* suis imper-'" 
petuum' 

In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti scripto 
sigillum meum apposai 

Datum octavo die Noverabris anno regni Regis 
Henrici sexti post conqoeatum primo 



TBANSLATtON. 

To all the faithful oT Christ who shall see or 
hear this writing Thomas la Warre, Lord la Warre, 
health in the Lord. 

Whereas I hold five messuages and ten acrea of 
land with appurtenances in Manchester, Gorton 
and Heton, aa a parcel of the manor of Manches- 
ter, to wit. 

One messuage with its appurtenance* in Man- 
chester, along with one acre and thirty and four 
perches of land called Baronshull and Baronsyarde 
tyiogbetween these divisions[orboundaries1, to wit, 
in beginning at the foot of a common lode fWay^ at 
the brink tit a certain water named Irke near the 
burgage of Master John Wrightyngton, and thus 
in ascendins by the beforesaid lode as far as a bar- 
gage of Robert the son of John of Holt, and thus 
by the same burnge in ascending by a burgage of 
Laurence de Hulme and by the common oven of 
the town of Manchester which John Cbaloner of 
Hancheater holds, and m> by another burgage of 
the aforesaid Laurence, and by a new place tale of 
Ralph Staneley, knight, as ftr as the Bulle oke and 
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so from the said BaUe oke in descending by the 
Hunt Holly which Edmund Parker holds* as nr as 
the middle of the aforesaid water of Yrke near a 
certain bridge named Irke Brygge* and thus in 
always ascendins by the middle of the water afore- 
said of Yrke as nr as the foot of the aforesaid lode, 
which was the first boundary ; 

Ten perches of land eztendinff them8el?es from 
the beforessid Bull oke as far as the northern porch 
of the said church of Manchester lying between the 
said Bull oke and the beforesaid place of Ralph of 
Staneley ; 

And eight acres of land and a half and thirteen 
perches of land lying in Nether Aldeporte between 
these divisions, to wit : In beginning at the border 
of a certain hedge which commences upon the bank 
of the water of Irwell towards the west, and thus, 
in following the said hedge along the limits of a 
certain field, named les Accres, towards the east as 
far as into the highway which leads from Manches* 
ter to Trafforde, and, thus, in following the said 
highway towards the south about the breadth of a 
perch and a half of land, and, thence, in descend- 
ing towards the west, always about the same 
breadth, as far as reaching opposite to a certain 
forere [headland] of the said field, called les accres, 
which abuts towards the south, and from thence in 
making an angle directly towards the south about 
the width of half a perch of land, and from 
that angle in descendmg athwart towards the 
west as far as the said water of Irwell over- 
against the northern boundary of the land of 
£dmund de Prestewych, lying on the western side 
of the same water, and, thus, in ascending the 
beforesaid water of Irwell as £ur as the end of the 
beforesaid hedge, which was the first boundary; — 
And a messuage with appurtenances in Gorton, 
with the land adjaceut containing eleven perches 
of land and a half lying in a certain place named 
Gorton Grene, between the tenure of John Bage- 
ley the elder on the eastern side, and a certain 
outlet which leads from the said Gorton Grene as 
far as Redich on the southern side : 

And a certain other messuage in Heton with the 
land adjacent containing eleven perches of land 
and a half lying between the land in the tenure 
of William Hanson of Heton on the western, 
southern and east side, and the common way in the 
same place on the northern side : 

Also the advowson of the church of Bianchester 
for the term of my life according to the demise of 
Thomas Bishop of Durham, John Henege« Richard 
Lumbard, late parson of the church of Holteham, 
and of Richard Ffryth, by reversion theneeforth in 
frivour of the beforesaid Bishop, John, Richard and 
Richard and their heirs : 



Know ye that I, the aforesaid Thomas la Warre, 
have demised and surrendered the whole estate 
and possession which I have m the beforesaid mes- 
suages of land and in the advowson with- its 
appurtenances to the beforesaid Bishop, John, 
Richard and Richard, and that I have remitted and 
released all my right and claim whidi I have in the 
same to the beforesaid Bishop, John, Richard, and 
Richard, to held to them, their heirs and assigns 
for ever. 

In testimony of which I have placed my seal to 
the present* 

Given in the eighth day of November in first 
the year of King Henry the sixth after the con- 
quest. 

§ 4. THB PBBSBNTATION AND INSTITUTION OF 
40HN HONTYNODON, BAGBBLOB IN l»BCBBB8, 
TO THB OPPICB OP MABTBB, OB WABDBM, 
OP THB COLLBOB OP MANCHBSTBB. 

During this part of the proceedings, we are again 
introduced to John Huntyngdon, who has been 
described as rector of the parish church of Aashe- 
ton, the date of whose presentation to this living is 
unknown. In having been appointed by the prior 
and chapter of Coventry, procurator for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the process of foundation in 
Manchester, much scope had been given to his 
exertions in promoting the objects of his mnnifieent 
patron Thomas, Lord la Warre, with whom he vras 
evidently much allied in bonds of friendship. For 
this excellent churchman the proposed wardenship 
of the college of Manchester was destined. The 
letter of presentation, addressed to the bishop of 
G>ventry and Lichfield, I owe to a kind friend, by 
whom it was copied from the archives of lidifield 
Cathedral. 

In this document, dated at Swineshead on the 
23rd of November, 1422, and addressed to the 
bishop of Coventry and Lidifield, Thomas la Warre 
urffes that the right of presenting the warden, the 
fellows, and choristers of the college, was secured 
to him by its constitution as the ust rector, and, 
of late, the true canonical possessor of the diurdi, 
who had legally demised tne same. Being denr- 
ous, therefore, that the foundation should preserve 
a due relation towards the coUegiated church, he 
presents Master John Huntyngdon, chaplain, bache- 
lor in decrees, to the office d master, or warden of 
the college, supplicating for him a canonical insti- 
tution conformably to the statutes, &c., of the 
college, and, upon the oath being administered, an 
induction into corporal possession, and that the 
oath, agreeably to the collegiate ordinances, &&, 
be recorded in the registry of the bishopric 
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LBTTBB OF PBB8BNTATION PBOM THOMAS LA 

WABBBy CLBRK. 

Reverendo in Christo patri ac domino domino 
Willielmo deo gracia Coventrensi et Lichfeldenai 
epiacopo Thomas la Warre clericos omnimodo re- 
verencia et honore debitis Unto viro Cum ex certis 

[cau$iifffelfornianpremiss%t] piis et racio- 

nabilibus ac ad divmi cultus augmentam sit ecclesia 
parochialis de Mamcesfre vestre diocesis in ecde- 
siam coUegiatam erecta et ibidem unam collegium 
de uno magistro sive custode capellano et octo 
sociis capellanis quatuor dericis et ses choristis Deo 
ibidem perpetuo serrituris in dictis fiictum funda- 
tum et stabilitum nonnollaque statuta et ordioa- 
Clones justa et racionabilia nierint et sint facta ex 
quibus liindacione statutis et ordinacione collegii 
jus preaentandi predictum magistrum sive custodem 
capellaoum ceterosque socios capellanos ac clericos 
et choristos predictos omnes et singulos juxta for- 
mam liindacionis ac statutorum et ordinacionum 
predictorum michi Thome la Warre quo ad modo 
attribuitur datur et pertinet solum et in solidum 
pleno jure ffuerit que dicta ecclesia per me nu- 
per ultimum rectorem et canonicum possessorem 
ejusdem verom pre'n^ [j^^ notario] consulta 
dimissa [esi] 

Volensque Thomas la Warre predictus dictam 
ereodonem, fiindacionem ac ordinaciones et statuta 
prefiiti collegii debitnm in omnibus... debere effec- 
tum ad ecclesiam coUegiatam predictam et ad offici- 
um magistri sive custodis ejusdem dilectum michi in 
Christo magistrum Johannem Huntyngdon capella- 
oum in decretis baccalaureum Testre patemitati 
reverende tenure presencium presento* 

Attente supplicans et devote quatenus ipsius 
magistri Johannis Huntyngdon ad dictam ecclesiam 
coUegiatam de Mamcestre ut prefertur erectam et 
fundatam et ad offidum magistri sive custodis ejus- 
dem juxta Tim formam et effectum fundacionis ac 
ordinadonis et statutorum coUegii predict! admit- 
tere et canonice instituere in eodem ac recepto 
juramento ab ipso magistro Johanne de observando 
statuta et ordinadones coUegii predict! in corpora- 
lem possessionem ejusdem inducere plenamque 

menaonem de juramento hujus modi in 

^eiidem Mecundum] institutionem ipsius magistri 
Johannis vestroque registerio fieri et conservi facere 
ceteraque peragere que in hac parte vestro incum- 
bunt officio pastorali dignetur vestre patemitati 
Tonerabili pro deo intuitu caritatis 

In cujus rei testimonium presentibus sigiUum 
meum apposui 

Datum in manerio meo de Swynesheued vice- 
iimo tertio die Novembris aooo domini miUesimo 
quadringentesimo yiceaimo secundo 



TSAN8LATION. 

To the reverend father and lord in Christy the 
Lord WilUam, by the grace of Grod Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, Thomas la Warre, Clerk, 
with aU the possible reverence and honour due to 
so great a man, 

Whereas from certain pious and rational [causes, 
or perhaps premises'] and towards the augment of 
divine worship, the parochial church of Manchester 
of your diocese is erected into a coUegiated church, 
and, in the same place, a college made, founded 
and established [consisting] of one master, or war- 
den, (a chaplain), and eight feUows, (du^ldns)* 
four clerks and six choristers^ there to serve God 
perpetually ia the same : also certain iust and rea- 
sonable statutes and ordinances have oeen and are 
made, from which foundation, statutes and ordinance 
of the college, the right of presenting the aforesaid 
master, or warden, (a chaplainX and other feUowa, 
(chaplains), and clerks and choristers aforesaid all 
and singular, agreeably to the form of the founda- 
tion, and of the statutes and ordinances aforesaid, 
is assigned, given and belongs to me Thomas la 
Warre alone, and would have been whoUy by a 
full right, only that the said church by a procedure 
before the notary was released by me, of late the 
last rector, and the true canonical possessor of the 



same. 



And I, the aforesaid Thomas la Warre, beine 
desirous that the said erection, foundation and 
ordinances and statutes of the said college should 
acknowledge a due effectiveness in aU things towards 
the said coUegiated church, and towards the office 
of the master or warden of the same, do, by the 
tenor of these presents, present Master John Hun- 
tyngdon, Chaplain, Bachelor in decrees to your 
reverend Fathership, attentively and deroutly sup- 
plicating, inasmuch as your renerable fathership 
may vouchsafe by reason of a regard in God of the 
high Talue of John Huntyuffdon himself, to admit 
to the said coUegiated church of Manchester (as is 
before declared) erected and founded, and to the 
office of master, or warden, of the same, accord- 
ing to the power, form, and effect of the founda- 
tion, and ordination, and statutes of the aforesaid 
college, and to canonically institute in the same, 
and, upon the oath being taken by the same 
master, John, concerning the observance of the 
statutes and the ordinances of the aforesaid coUege, 
to induct in corporal possession of the same, and to 
cause to be made and preserved in your registry a 
fiill mention of such an oath [m the samSf accord'' 
rsg to] the institution of Master John himself, and 
to perfect other things, which, in this behalf^ are 
incumbent upon your pastoral duty. 
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In testimoDy of which I have iqipend«d mj seal 
to these pre*eiita. Dated in my nuoor of Swynes> 
heued on the twenty third day of NoTendier in 
the fourleen hundredth aod twenty second year of 
ths Lord. 



neuea on toe iwei 
the fourleen hundn 
the Lord. 

The eotry of John Huntyngdon's presentation 
to the waraenship of the Manchester college is 
recorded in the subjoined manner, in an eitract 
made by the Holmeses from the Lichfield car- 

p. iy.fc.Lih Ttu iwi. 



wmialmiB CoTcoOnti at : 



The institution of John Hunlyngdor 
Mardenship is dated two days afterwards: 



DUaetf IB Zto Jotaaiml* Biwtriidia [in In M&] In Bt a tt i a Bm- 



§ 6. THE DBIO BT WHICH TBOMAS LA WABHX's 
F10FPXS8, THE BtSHOP Ot DDBHAH AND 
OTRKBS, CONFIKM TO JOHN HDNTTNODON, 
WABDBN, AND TO TBI FELLOWS OF THE 
COLLBOB OF HANCHBSTBB, CEBTAIN LANDS 
IN UANCHESTEB, ALPORT, OOBTON AND 
HBTON, AND TUB ADTOWSON OF THE 
CHDBCB OF MANCKEBTEE, FOB THE PBB- 
FBTUAL BSE OF THE SAID COLLBOB. — DATED 
I4TH OF DBCBHBBH, 1433. 

' 1 Omnibus Christi fidelibus hoc scriptum visu- 
ris vel audit uris Thomas Episcopus Dunelmensis 
Johannes Henue Ricardus Lumbard nuper per- 
sona ecclesie de Holtham et Ricardus Ffryth 



'salulem in domino sempiteruam Cum ecdesia de ■ 
Mamcestre in comitata Lancastrie in ecdesiam 
collegiatam licencia r^a super hoc <^lenla sit 
erecta et de et in eadem eccleaia qnoddam *colle- ■ 
gium de uno magistro siue custode capellano et da 
octo suli lociit capellanis et aliis ministris comi- 
tantibus fundatum et stabiUlum eaistal 

Noueritis nos predictos Episcopnm Johannem 
* Rtcardum et Ricardum preteatu et rirtnte licende * 
regie predicte dedisse conceausse et hac present) 
carta nostra confirroasse Johaoni Huntjrngdon Ca- 
pellano magistro hub custodi collegii predicti *et ■ 
Bocils suis cspellanis ejusdem cuUegti quinque mea- 
suagia et decern acras terre cum pertioenciis in 
Mamcestre Gorton et Heton que sunt parcella 
manerii de Mamcestre videlicet 

Unum *mesBuagium cum pertinenciis in Mam- * 
ceMre cum una sera et * * * 

[Here follows a rehearsal, in about thirteen lines 
of manuscript) of all the lands and messuages, in 
the same words as appear in pages 170 and l7l.] 

NecDon ad*ocadonem dicte ecclesie de Mam- 
cestre habendam et tenendam eisdem '^ magistro ss 
siue custodi et sodis suis capollaois ejusdem coUe- 
gii et successoribos suis de aomino nostro rege et 
heredibus suis nt de dicto coroitatu soo palatino 
Lancastrie per servicia " inde debtta et consueta in b 
suh*enctonem sustentadonts sue ac aUorum minis- 
trorum dicti collegii imperpetuum 

In cujus rei t«rtimonium baic present! scriplo 
sigilla nostra apposuimus 

Hiis testibus Johanne de ^Pilkineton et Jo-ss 
hanne le Buron Ricardo de Langford Edmundo de 
TraObrd Johanne de Radclyffe de Ordeasale Jacobo 
Strangways Radulpho de Preslwich et aliis 

Datum quarto decimo ''die Decembria annoai 
regni metuendiawmi domioi noatri regis Henrid 
seati post conquestum primo 



Foot Mab >r« sppentM, Uia •ccood of whicli is destroyed, bttt it ii prnunied to lure bsen linilar te 
figured in page ITS. 
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TRANSLATION. 

To all the faithful of Chrisl who shall see or 
hear this writing, Thomas Bishop of Durham, 
John Henege, Richard Lombard late fiarson of 
the church of Holtham, and Richard Ffryth, sem- 
piternal health in the Lord : 

Whereas the church of Manchester in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, by a royal license obtained for 
tnis purpose, has been erected into a collegiated 
church, and belonging to and in the same church 
a certain college exists founded and established, 
[consisting] of one master or warden, a chaplain, 
and of his eight fellows, chaplains, and of other 
accompanying ministers. 

Know ye, that we the aforesaid Bishop, John, 
Richard and Richard, by pretext and virtue of a 
royal license aforesaid, have given, granted, and by 
this our present charter have confirmed to John 
Huntyngdon, Chaplain, the master or warden of 
the beforesaid college, and to his fellows, chaplains 
of the same college, five messuages and ten acres 
of land with appurtenances in Manchester, Gorton 
and Heton, which are parcells of the manor of 
Manchester, to wit. 

One messuage • • • • 

[Here follows a rehearsal of all the lands and 
messuages, as given in the translation of pages 
171 and 172.] 

Also the advowson of the said church of Man- 
chester to have and to hold to the same master, 
or warden, and his fellows, the chaplains of the 
same college, and his successors, from the lord our 
king and his heirs as of the said his county palatine 
of Lancaster, by services thence due and accus- 
tomed in aid of his [the warden's] support and of 
the other ministers of the said college for ever. 

In testimony of which we have appended our 
seals to the present writing 

These witnesses [being present] John of Pil- 
kington, and John le Buron, Richard de Langford, 
Edmund de Trafford, John of Radclyffe of Orde- 
sale, James Strangways, Ralph of Preslwich, and 
others. 

Dated in the fourteenth day of December in 
the first year of the most redoubtable lord, our 
King, Henry, the sixth after the coqquest. 

RBMABK8 ON THB PORBOOING DOCUMBNT. 

The foregoing is a document regarding which 
some remarks may be made, touching the absolute 
manner in which the co-trustees under the infeft- 
ment of Thomas la Warre, assign over the ad- 
vowson of the parish church of Manchester, to 
have and to hold to the warden of the college, 
and his fellows, the chaplains, and their successors. 



from the lord the king, and from his heirs, aa from 
the county palatine of Lancaster, by services thence 
due and accustomed, in aid of the support of the 
warden and of the other ministers of the said 
college, for ever. 

From this clause we naturally infer, thai when 
Thomas, Lord la Warre, presented John Hun- 
tyngdon to the wardenship, this presentation was 
the last which he intended to have been exercised 
by the ancient patrons of the parochial church of 
Manchester. With this object m view, the advow- 
son would be alienated for ever from his succes- 
sors, in support of the college of Manchester. 

The same clause also shews that an appropria- 
tiour— such as the bwyers describe aa a perfSsct 
onoi — was meditated. The definition given of an 
i|>propriation is as follows : — 

'* Appropriation is the annexing of a benefice to 
the proper and perpetual use of some religious 
bouse, bishopric college, or spiritual person to 
enjoy for ever, and when i|>propriation is made, 
the patron is perpetual parson, and hath perpetual 
institution and induction, for the appropriation 
alone is a sufficient admission*— 

*< If after an i|>propriatiott a derk is presented 
to the bishop^ and instituted and inducted, the 
benefice returns to its proper nature, and the 
appropriation is dissolved* 

**If a feme endowed of an advowson appropriate 
presents to it, the i|>propriation is dissolved. 

^*If a man recovers the advowson in writ of 
right, this disappropriates the church, and diasolu- 
tion of the spiritual corporation disappropriates an 
appropriation." 

[From Plowdeo, at quoted by Jacob in ed. of 1744.] 

I have pointed out this view of lawyers for no 
other reason, than to prepare the reader for the 
fact, which will be eluddMed in the second book 
of this supplemental history, that the West fiunily, 
the sucessors of Thomas, Lord la Warre, actually 
exercised the right of presenting to the wardenship 
of the Manchester college, so late aa the reforma- 
tion, and that when a renewed charter of Philip 
and Marpr refounded the college, the right of 
presentation was transferred to the crown. 

The cause of this resumption of the privilege of 
presenting, which, according to the maxim of the 
law, <* disappropriates an appronriation»" is not to 
be explained by any histoncal document to which 
I have hitherto had access. As no copy of the 
internal reguhitions of the college of this date has 
yet been discovered, we have no light thrown from 
such a source upon so conflicting an anomaly. 
Neither are we warranted in saying, that the pre- 
sentation of the warden was in virtue of some 
later privilege obtained from the crown. A great 
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magittro et sodu iode confeetam ratum habitu- 
rnm et itabiritiiiii quicqaid iidsin attomatii* noMri 
feeerint in premumi 

Id cuju r« tMtiino''Dinni presenlibiii ■igiUa'* 
nodra ifpocuimiH 

Datnin quartodecimo die Decembru anno rc^ 
melueodbnini domini noitri regia Manrid aesti 
pott conqocMum priino 
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laxity of eceleaiaalieal diadpline bad long prevailed 
in the cbnrch, and to tlu caoae, mtat perbapa than 
to any other, an illegal enjoyment of the advowioo 
mighl have been attributable. 

¥«t it is evident, that although a limited de- 
gree of patronage, confined to the preaentation of 
the warden alone, might hare beea regained, (he 
power of inflicting upon (he pariah iu former erila 
WM corrected for aver. A compact collegiate body 
would be too methodical and unmanageable to he 
easily diverted from parochial duties at the heck of 
Mine worldy-minded patron, who, amidst the gene- 
ral ignorance of the laity, might stand in nmd of 
learned clerks to administer to the secular concerns 
of his csatle, or astatea. It is perhaps for some 
such reason as this, that in the coUegiatii^ of 
parish churches of a date later than that of the 
Haneheater foundation, as in the instance of Mid- 
dleham in Yorkshire, a right of presentation was 
still allowed to the lay paUronr--but in such a 
case the appropriation must have been evidently 
incomplete. 

These are all the remarfci tuggeated on the 
present occasion. Further discoveries of ancient 
documents may still shew in what manner the ap- 
propriation made by Tbomaa, Lord la Warre, had 
actually d^enerated, during the manorial sway 
of the Wests, from a complete to an incomplete 
state. 



§ 6. TBI LXTTIl OF ATTOftNBV ADDBUSKO BY 
TBOHAS UWAHmB'SPBOrfl«B,AI]TROR18INO 
KALPB BDLKKLSr AND I.1WRINCB HULHB TO 
aORKINDIl OntTAIN LANDS AND TBB AD- 
VOWSON TO JOBN HDNTrNODON, WARDBN, 
AND TBB rBLLOWa OF THB COU^BOB. — 
DATBD I4TB or DBCBMBBB, 1422. 

I > Pateat oniversea per nreaentes quod nos Thomas 
Episcopus Dunelmenais Johannes Henwe Ricardus 
Lumbard nnper persona eedesie de Holtham et 
Ricardus Pfryd) attomamentam conttituimnB et 

' loco noatro 'poiuimoa dilectoa nobis in Christo 
Radalphum Bulkeley et Laurenciam Mulme Attor- 
natos nostros ad deliberandum nomine noatro 
Johanm Huntyngdon capellsno magistro sive cus- 

* todi coUcoii beat* 'mane de Mamcestre et soeiis 
suis capelbnit ejusdem coU^ plenam seinnam de 
et in 

Uno meamagio cum peitinendis in Mamcestre 



Be it known to all men by these presents that 
we Thomas the Bishop of Durham, John Heneg«, 
Richard Lumbard, late parson of the church of 
Holtham, and KicWd FIryth, have constituted an 
attornement, and tn our place have appointed the 
beloved to us in Christ Ralph Bulkeley and Law- 
rence Hulme our attomies to deliver in our name 
to John Huntyngdon, chaplain, master or warden 
of the CollM[e of the blessed Mary of Mamcestre 
and to his fellows chaplains of the tame college the 
Aill seisure of and in a certain messuage with its 
appurtenances in Manchester, along with one acre 
and thirty and fbur perdiea of land * * 

• • V » • • 

[Here follows a rehearsal of the lands, Ac, 
demised, in the words of the preceding documentf 
pages 171 and 172-1 

Also [of and in] the advowaon of the said 
church of Haneheater according to the tenor of 
a certain deed of oura to the same master and 
fellows thereupon made, to hold valid and esta- 
blished whatever the same our attoniies shall do 
in the premises. 

In testimony of which we have affixed our seals 
to these praaents 

Dated in the fourteenth day of December in 
the first year of the reign of oar moat redoubt- 
able Lord, the King Henry, the sath after the 
coaqueat. 



' foHowt a rebeanal of (be landt, aa given 
171 and 172.] 
lecnon advocacione >*dicte ecctesie de Ihm- Two other Mab at« addsd, bsing the m 
justa tenorem cujutdam carte nostre eisdem inter ontt of pagt 174. 



JH„. 

Necnc 
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§ 7- ▲ 8BOOND DBD OP OONFIBMATION9 BY 
DATID PBTCBy ABCHDBACOK OF OHBSTBB, 
OF THB CBABTBB OF FOUNDATIOK, WITH 
AN APPBOTAL OF WHAT HIS PBBDB0BB80B, 
HBNBT HALSBALLy HAD DONB^— DATBD 25TH 
OF JUNBy 1423. 

This conBrmation by David Pryce, archdeacon 
of Chestery is a second one rseejpage 168]« the 
reason of which is unexplained. Tne document is 
aspedmen of the very worst iterative, and circum- 
bendihus style of lawyers. Its drift is to hint, 
that in the collegiating of the parish church of 
Manchester, many good things were likely to accrue 
to the archidiaconal interest of Chester, in lieu of 
the damage which might be sustained by the 
erection of a college : — that, in consenting to the 
same, an annual pension of twenty shillings be- 
came obligatory as an indemnity in full for any 
loss of jurisdiction and interest in the archdea- 
conry ; — that the jurisdiction and the power in 
wills would require to be reserved, as well as the 
administration of goods in the case of such intes- 
tate persons ss should die within the predncts of 
the proposed college. 

' ^ Universis et singulis pateat per presentes quod 
cum nuper venerabUis vir magister Henricus Hal- 
shall Archidiaconus Cestrie dum vixit ad interres- 

'sendum et comparendum *in ereccione ecdesie 
pro tunc parochialis de Biamcestre in ecclesiam 
coUegiatam per reverendum in Christo natrem et 
dominum dominum Willielmum Dei gracia Couen- 
trensem et Lichfeldensem episcopum auctoritate 

'^ipsius reverendi patris oroinaria hcU propter 
interesse ipsius maffistri et juris sui Archidiaconalis 
indempnitatem legitime euocatus suffidenter com- 

* paruisset* suosque ^assensum et consensum hujus- 
modi erecdoni ac ceteris in ea parte circa ereccio- 
nem ipsam habitis et gestis pro se et successoribus 
suis Archidiaconis Cestrie predictis prebuisset et 

^'subsequenter fidem et testiomonium super con- 
sensu et assensu hujus per suas literas et sigillum 
morte paulo post preventus facere aut perhibere 
non potuisset 

* Nos * David Pryce Archidiaconus Cestrie in 
ecdesia Lichfeldensi infra cujus Archidiaconatus 
ambitum dicta ecclesia de Mamcestre notorie con- 

Tsistit pre£ato magistro Henrico Halshall ^in dicto 
Archidiaconatu Cestrie immediate succedentes pre- 
missa considerantes ac perpendentes ereccionem 
ipsam de qua premittitur in aagmentadonem ten- 

* dere divini cultus 'multaque bona alia ex ipsa erec- 
done evenire nobis coram et successoribus nostrb 
Archidiaconis Cestrie futuris pro dampnis que 
circa jura nostra Archidiaconalia occasione dicte 



'erecdonissostinhremBsetsostinirentor suffidenter ' 
per pre&tum reuerendum patrem in dicte erec* 
doms actu provisa et compensata omnia et sin- 

Sla per prentum ^ venerabilem vtrum magistrum ^^ 
enricum Archidiaconum memoratnm predeces- 
sorem nostrum cura erecdonis predictum habita 
acta et getta approbamus, gratificamus, ratificamus 
*^ et confirmamns pro nobis et successoribus nostris " 
Archidiaconis Cestrie qnibuscunque Ibtaris Et ex 
habundanti ereccionem predietam pro nobis et 
successoribus nostris ^ predictis admtttimus et ac- ^ 
ceptamns et ad validadonem et corroboradonem 
perpetuas ejusdem et omnium aetorom drca ean- 
dem eidem et eisdem pro nobis et successoribus 
^'nostris predictis nostros consensum et assensum'' 
denuo adhibemus et eisdem consentimus per pre- 
sentes pre&tis erecdoni ac decreto ceterisque 
gestis per predictum reuerendum patrem ^^domi-'^ 
num Episcopum Couentrensem et Lichfeldensem 
antedictum m hac parte affixas. 

Salva semper nobis et suceesBoribus nostris 
Archidiaconis Cestrie pensione annua viginti soU- 
dorum ^snperins in decreto per dominum reue-i' 
rendum patrem hmitata et assignata quam pro 
nobis et successoribus nostris Archidiaconis Ces- 
trie futuris nostrisque ministris qnibuscunque ^ac^* 
archidiaconatu nostro predicto in recompensa- 
cionem omnimodis juris jurisdiccionis et interesse 
Archidiaconatui nobis sen successoribus nostris 
Archidiaconis Cestrie nostrisque ^'ministris uti7 
premittitur qnibuscunque in dicta ecdesia collegiata 
seu personis ejusdem qualitercunque competen- 
dnm admittimus et acceptamus et eidem pensiooi 
^nomine indempnitatis in recompensadonem juris is 
jurisdiodonis et interesse quorumcunque Archi- 
diaconalium ut premittitur per nos et successores 
nostros Archidiaconos Cestne ^^nostrosque mints- 1^ 
tros ut premittitur qnoscunque perdpiende con- 
sentimus per presentes 

Jurisdiccione qnoque et potestate in testamentis 
et in administradonibus bonomm ^ab tntestatis in «> 
dicto collegio decedendum quorumcunque et cura 
ea exercendi nobis et successoribus Archidiaconis 
Cestrie in omnibus semper saluis pariter re- 
seruatis 

In cujus rei testimonium sigillum meum presen- 
tibus est appensum. 

Datum In Ecdesia Lychfeldensi vieenmo quinto 
die Jonii anno millesimo quadringentedmo vicesi- 
mo tercio* 

TBAN8LATI0N. 

To all and singular be it known by fthese] 
presents that whereas lately the venerable man 
Master Henry Halshall, Archdeacon of Chester, 
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while he UTed, having been lawfully nimmoiiedi 
had lufficientljr appeared lo take part in and be 
present, in the erection of a church, at that time 
parochial of Manchealer, into a coUegiated church, 
by the reverend father and lord in Christ, the 
Lord William, by the grace of God, Biabop of 
Coventry and Lich&eld, with the ordinary authority 
of the reverend father himself used on account of 
the indemnity of the interest of the master bimadf 
and of hia archidiaconal right— and had yielded 
bis assent and cooaent to such an erection and to 
other things in this behalf obtained and carried on 
for himself and for his luccessors the Archdeacons 
of Chester aforeMud, toucfaiog this erection, — and 
had subsequently not been enabled to fulfil or to 
affirm [bigj faith and testimony upon his consent 
and assent by his letters and seal, having a little 
while aflerwarda been prevented by death. 

We David Pryce, Archdeacon of Chester in the 
church of Lichfield, within the compass of whose 
archdeaconry the said church of Manchester is 
notoriously situate, immediately socceediiw lo the 
aforesaid Master Henry HaJshall in the said 
archdeaconry of Chester, in considering the pre- 
mises and in well weighing this erection, regarding 
which it i* premised that it meditates an augmen- 
tation of divine worship, and that from this same 
erection many other good things result in respect 
of nt and of our successors, the future archdeacons 
of Chester, in lieu of the injuries which, as regards 
our Ardiidiaconal rights, we should sustain and 
would be sustained by occasion of the said erection, 
[these] havine been sufficiently provided for and 
compensated oy the before said reverend blher 
while engaged in the said erection, — {we] do ap- 
prove, hold acceptable, ratify and confirm for us 
and our successors, the future Archdeacons of 
Chester, whomsoever they may be, all and singular 
the things managed, performed and carried on by 
the aforesaid venerate man. Master Henry, Arch- 
deacon, our memorable predecessor in the care of 
the erection aforeswd. 

And moreover, for us and for our aforesaid suc- 
cessors we admit and accept tbe aforesaid erection, 
— ^md, for ourselves and our successors aforesaid, 
towards the perpetual validation and corroboration 
of the same and all the acts concerning tbe same, 
we lastly attach our content and assent to the same 
act and acts, and we consent by the presents affixed 
in this behalf to the same the aforesaid erection 
and decree, and to other things carried on by the 
aforesaid reverend btber the I^rd Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry aforesaid. 

Save always to us and to our successors the 
Arebdeacooa of Chester an annual pension of 



twenty shillings, over and above limited and as- 
signed in a decree by Uta Lord the reverend 
iather, whidt we admit and accept for oa and for 
our succcMora tbe future Archdeacons of Cheater 
and our ministers whomsoever ibey niay be, and 
for our Archdeaconry aforeaaid, in recompenae 
altogether of the right, jurisdiction and intwest 
competent to the Archdeaconry, to us or to our 
successors the Archdeacon* of Cheater, and to our 
ministers, as is premised, whomsoever they may be 
in the said collegiated church, or to tbe parsons of 
the same, whomsoever they may be : — and to the 
same pension, under the name of an indemnity, in 
recompense of the archidiaconal right, jurisdic- 
tion and interest, whatsoever they may be, as is 
premised) to be possessed by ns and our succeasors, 
the Archdeacons of Chester, and by our ministers, 
as is premised, whomsoever they may be, we con- 
sent by these presents : 

Save also always in all things tbe jurisdiction and 
tbe power in wills and in the administration of goods 
lapsing from intestate persons in the said ctul^e, 
wnatsoever they may be, and the care of adminis- 
tering those things, [sucbj being in like manner 
reserved to us and our anccesaort, the Archdeacons 
of Chester. 

In testimony of wbicb my seal to these pre- 
sents has been ^tpeoded. 

Dated in the chord) of Lidifield on the 25th 
day of June, 1423. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WAS THB PAPAL CONSSNT9 OB CONFIRMATION, 
VVBR OBTAINBD FOB THB COLLBOIATINO 
OF THB PABISH CHUBCB OF MAMGHB8TBB? 

No document calculated to throw any material 
light upon this question has hitherto been dis* 
covered. 

If any papal consent, or confirmation, did exist 
in the muniment chest of the chapter house of 
Manchester, expressive of the approbation of the 
holy see to the coUegiating of the church of the 
parish, it would inevitably have been destroyed 
during the puritanic fervour which so long swayed 
the councils of the capitular body, in every 
document which I have yet examined, the very 
name of pope has been erased from the scroll on 
which it might have appeared. 

It has been often argued, that the confirmation of 
the holy see to any appropriation would be judged 
necessary.— Of this, however, there may be some 
doubt. The commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was a period when the papal influence was hsi 
declining, and when all questions appertaining to 
the temporalities of the church, and, in an especial 
manner, to benefices and the rights of patrons, 
were regarded by the laity with extreme jealousy. 
No doubt if the papal sanction had been deemed 
absolutely essential, regarding which the founda- 
tion charter of Manchester gives no information, 
it would have been obtained through the represen- 
tation and influence of Cardinal Langley. But in 
all the documents which I have examined, I can 
find no allusion made to the pope farther than to 
the date of his pontificater-^a custom which was 
observed in most ecclesiastical charters. There is 
a Richard Hadelsay, clerk of York, who states 
that by the authority of the pope he was public 
notary to the premises all and singular.— [See page 
159*J This was also a common form in use, which 
might or might not be in allusion to any papal bull 
actually issued in approbation or confirmation of 
the coUegiating process f->or it might be simply 
expressive of the fact, that nothing had been done 
hostile to the general interests of the holy see. 

It must be recollected also, that the patrons of 
benefices, on the score of their rights having been 
invaded by papal provisions, were, during three 
centuries, the most irreconcilable enemies to the 
influence in England of the Roman see. Hence, 
when the coUegiating of the parish church of 
Manchester was suggested to the mind of Thomas, 
Lord la Warre, by the corrupt practices of his 
ancestors, patrons of the benence, we can readily 
underhand why the measure should have met with 
no opposition mm the pope, and why the bishop 



of Durham, a cardinal, should have so actively 
bestirred himself in the anti-patronal measure. 
And, if a direct assent had been withheld by the 
sovereign pontiff^, which was perhaps the case, it 
might have owed its cause to a feeling of delicainr 
originating from the reflection, that if a public bull 
had been issued, it would have been attributed 
less to spiritual than to worldly motives of resent- 
ment. 

The Lollards, in the meantime, were not slow 
in explaining, in what manner such a mutual spirit 
of recrimination could be rendered serviceable to 
the gradual progress of the Reformation. If the 
discipUne of the EngUsh church had suffered from 
Italian beneficiaries residing abroad, it had suffered 
in an equal degree from the corrupt practices of 
patrons themselves, who dispensed the temporali- 
ties of benefices to learned clerks, with no other 
object than that their education might render them 
oualified to act as stewards of their estates. And 
thus the Greslets and La Warres, with the view of 
** havinff their offices done for nought," sacrificed 
to the base, sordid views of Mammon the cure of 
souls and the serrices of the holy altar, and, with 
them, the spiritual and eternal interests of the 
neglected parishioners of Manchester. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THB DBMI8B OF THOMAS, LOBD LA WARBB. 

Thomas, Lord la Warre, did not lonff outlive the 
act of coUegiating the parish church of Manchester. 
Although a derk in orders, he had numerous writs 
of summons to parliament, which dated from the 
22nd of Richard the Second to the 6th of Henry 
the Sixth. Yet it would appear that he died in 
the 5th year of Henry the Sixth. He was interred 
in the abbey of Swineshead. 

In his estates and titles he was succeeded by Sir 
Reginald West, to the displacement of the true 
heir, Sir Nicholas Griffin, of Braybroke. 

Thomas, Lord la Warre, died seised of the ma- 
nor of Wickwar and of the advowson of the church, 
and of St. Bartholomew's horoital, in Bristol, as be- 
longing to the manor of Wicxwar.— Other estates, 
some of them very extensive ones, were in Lincoln- 
shire, Sussex, Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Wilts. 

The extent of the manor of Manchester is re- 
corded as foUows : — 

6th Henry vi: Thomas k Wara 
ICanckMtr BfaDer extent' ampl' 
Anheton advoc' ecdie 

Sharplee hameletta et terr* ibidem voc* le Fouldee cont* 
4000 acr' 
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1000 acr* ten' ib'm rocMi* HordMv tolyoi 
Heton com Halawale 1000 Mr' terr' Tocat* Egbnrden in 
riUa d« 
Keiwrdeloy nnaei' nt de ouuMrio de Hilton 
H^lon Nonit Urr* Ac. 
Qrantlowtth tiin mflM^ earn tari» Undam aipraw' 

Mnuncheftr' ierr' ibidem toc' Jon«ifeld de Holton ei 
Inffelfeld ezprea* p. metM ■ 

fibnoettr' ten' ibidem Tocat' Orerdnnigiitgnte p. metne 
NetherdnnglitgBte p. metei 



Motion bemelettn mem' et ten'.&o. ibidem Tocat' 
Brideihagbe jnztn Bonkerlegbe ezprem per metae 

MnoDcheeter 800 acr' terr' in bam' de Cnrmeeale per 
metae 

Atbton enbtnt Limam maner^ aslant'. 

The foregoing extent oi the barony of Maadies- 
ter, t^en from the parliamentaij recorda» oonve js 
to ua BOOie notion of its inffgninoance at the time 
of Tbomast Lord la Warre's demiae^ when com* 
pared with the immense tract of territory inherited 
by his predeoessors, the GreaietSt soon after the 
Conquest, in the hundreds of Salford and Leyland, 
or in WidnesB* With the expensire continental and 
Scottish campaigns, carried on during many years, 
which led to numerous sub-infeftments, the ancient 
feudal splendour of Manchester had been dimmed 
for ever. 

It is likewise to be noticed that in this extent of 
the manor, there is no mention made of any ad- 
vowson of which Thomas, Lord la Warre, might 
have been seized* except that of Ashton, whence 
we must infer, that the patrontfe of the parish 
church of Manchester was regarded as havinff un- 
dergone an alienation from the suooeasora of the 
defunct lord of Mancheater, by being appropriated 
to the absolute use of the perpetual parsons of the 
newly erected college. 

With this change which took place in the con- 
stitution of the parodiial church of Manchester, 



the first portion of the task which I haye proposed 
to myself is completed. 

In conunenoing with the first and great endow- 
ment which the diurch poaaeased by an unknown 
Anglo-Saxon thane and patron, 1 have ended with 
the active preparation going on for eetahlishiiig a 
new ecclesiastical institution within the town ud 
neighbourhood of Mancheater, by the coUegiating 
of the parish church, the motives for whidi we 
have found to particidarly attach themselves to the 
era of Wydiffer— en erm of extraordinary mental 
activity and advancement. 

Near the doae of the present part of our history 
we have observed* that the reflective rlassea, in 
emergii^ from medieval darkneast b^gan to be 
restless under the social evila beneath which they 
had Buffered, arising from the egoistic and tyran- 
nic exercise of feuw power, whSli Holy Chnrch, 
in Her existing poaitioB, was not competent to 
restrain. The lord of Mancheater, while be 
hesitated to follow Wydiffe in the innovations of 
doctrine which he sooght to introduce^ waa quite 
alive to the lax state of ecdeaiaatical discipUne then 
prevailing, one great cauae of whichy—^ cause too 
much overlooked by historiansi- had, perh^M^ less 
identified itself with the inroads made by the papal 
see upon the rights of patrons, by meana of pro- 
visors, than with abuaea emanating from pa^broos 
themselves. Thomas la Warre, therefore^ in 
seekii^ to transfer the right of advovrsmi, and, 
with it, the appropriation ol endowmenta from the 
baronifld patronage of hia heirs and ancceasors to a 
c^)itular body, only aimed to develope the sc^emn 
truth, that the best institution in church and state 
was that which was best calculated to <;ondiict 
societv to the high destiny revealed in Christ's 
sacred gospel and prophecy, — Whbn thb will 

OF THB FaTBBB SHOULD BB DONB UPON BABTH, 
BVBN AS IT 18 DOKB IN HBAVBM. 
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It willy I trusty be saf&ciently evident from the 
for^goiog namtivei that tbb History of thb 
Ancibnt Parish Church of Manchbstbr9 and 
WHY IT WAS GOLLBGiATBDy necessarily compre- 
hendsy 

Firsty A history of the barons of Manchestery 
who were the early patrons of the church ; 

Secondlyy The municipal annals of the town, and 
the causes &youring its wealth and population ; 

Thirdlvy An account of the deans ruraly rectorsy 
and chj^iains of Manchester ; — andy 

Fourthly, the process by which the parish church 
was coll^ated«— Upon each of these divisions a 
few remarks will be made, in the course of which I 
shall not only have occasion to gratefully acknow- 
ledge the aid whidi has been rendered me while 
drawing up this historyy but also to correct any 
errorsy or supply any omissions which I may have 
subsequently detected. 



CHAPTER I. 

RBMARKS ON THB B4B0N1AL HISTORY OF If AN- 

CHBSTBR. 

The sources of information are the various 
notices of the ancient barony of Manchester in- 
terspersed through the numerous volumes of the 
parliamentary records, some of which have been 
faithfuUy given in Gregson's valuable collections 
of Lancashire, with additions from divers inedited 
documents. Other important det«b have been 
furnished by Keurden, which Mr. Baines, in his 
Lancashire nistoryy has copied from the manuscripts 
of this antiquary m the possession of the Chetham 
Library, of Manchester. Another, and rich source 



of information, is to be found in the records pos- 
sessed by Sir Oswald Mosleyy of KoUeston Ually 
Staffordshirey the late lord of the manor of Man- 
chester, to which I have not had access, but, in 
the meantimoy have availed myself of the highly 
interesting abstract of them drawn up by the intel- 
ligent baronet himself for <<Corry's History of Lan- 
cashire."— [See vol. ii. of this work, p. 448y &cj 

The baronial history of Manchester is, in net, 
a desideratumy few attempts having been made to- 
wards ity with the exception of a dight memoir by 
the late Mr. Whatton, published in Uie transactions 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophicad So- 
cietvy which is both deficient and inaccurate. 

The following tabular view of the more ancient 
barons of Manchestery including the dates in which 
they severally came to the possession of the barony, 
and the pages of this work wherein their annab are 
to be found, may be acceptable. 

1HB ANOIBNT BABONB OF MAKOHBBTER. 

1100 (?; ... Albert GreiUt Itt Baron... 9 

C?) ... Bobert 2nd U 

1135 ... Albert rSenexl Srd „ ... 15 

1 166 (?)... Albert [Juvenw] 4th 11 

1185 (?) ... B«bert Oredet 5th ,, ... 29 

ISai ... Thonm 6th 51 

1261 ... Robert 7tk „ ... 61 

1282 r?) ... Thomas 8th „ ... 65 

1807 (?)... John la Warre 9th „ ... 85 

ISIO ... AUenatien to the > 

Abbey of Dm J ^ 

1326 ... John la Wait* re-l -^. _^ 

lumes the manor J **" " '•• •* 

1349 ... Roger la Warre ... 10th „ ... 101 

1368 ... John ... 11th „ ... Ill 

1398 ... Themai ... I2th „ ... 122 

In the foregoing list, the dates are intended to 
express the periods of accession to the barony; but. 
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among the earlier barons, genealogical statements 
differ greatly. For instance, with respect to Al- 
bert GrBSLBT [JUVBNIS], THE FOURTH BARON, 

whose demise I have placed at 1182, Norfolk 
historians assert that it occurred in the 32nd of 
Henry the Second (1185-6), and that he had 
married, not for a first, but for a second wife, a 
daughter of Thomas Basset, sister of Gilbert, lord 
of Burcestre, by whom he left a son and heir, 
&c. &c. 

But although I have been enabled to correct 
numerous mistakes of genealogists, much subject 
of contention still remains in the annab of the 
earlier barons of Manchester. 

After these general remarks, I shall make a few 
corrections and additions which have occurred to 
me, either too late for the body of the work, or 
which might be more advantageously introduced 
in an appendix. 

§ 1. ADDITIONS, ETC., TO THE ANNALS OF ROBERT 
ORE8LET, THE FIFTH BARON. — [sEE PAGE 
22-51.] 

As Robert Greslet, in his resistance to King 
John, is the only baron among the Greslets who 
may be said to possess an historical character, the 
following addition to his annals may not be un- 
acceptable. 

Early in the year 1201, King John, during his 
progress with his young queen, and third wife 
[Isabel, sister and heir of the earl of Anjouleme], 
to the borders of Scotland, held many courts, where 
great numbers who had trespassed against the re- 
vived and arbitrary forest laws, were rigorously 
fined. 

It would appear that the knights, thanes and 
free tenants of the Honour of Lancaster, had given 
to the king a sum of two hundred pounds in order 
to purchase an exemption from the severities of 
the forest laws, paying also a considerable sum in 
arrears of their several fines during the farming of 
forest lands.— [Rotuli de oblatis, p. 33, also Rotuli 
Cancellarii, &c« tertio anno regni regis Johannis.] 
— There is likewise extant a curious deed of the 
date of the Ist of John, 6th October, in which 
the king confirms to all the knights, thanes and 
free tenants abiding in the forest of the Honour 
of Lancaster, the bberty of assarting their woods 
[or of plucking up the trees by the roots], and of 
selling or gifting the same, as well as of converting 
forest into grazing lands without the interference of 
bailiffs, agreeably to their several infeftments, and 
of hunting with dogs all hares, foxes, and other 
beasts, besides vert, or venison, wild boars "at 
laie," and roebucks. To this deed the name of 
Robert Greslet was appended as one of the nu- 



merous witnesses.. It is probable firom this ctrctun- 
stance that he had enjoyed his own forest lands by 
prescription, and undisturbed. 

Soon afterwards John summoned his barons and 
military tenants to attend him beyond sea, in order 
to quell an insurrection at Mans, in his Norman 
dominions. As the nobles, on account of the in- 
iustice of the forest laws, refused to accompany 
him over, as well as to pay the forfeit of their con- 
tumacy by a surrender of their castles, the personal 
attendance of the barons was commuted for a 
sum of money, amounting to two marks for every 
knight's fee; which contribution is said to have 
been more acceptable to John, than the convening 
of his restless and discontented nobles. Owing to 
Robert Greslet's rebellious conduct, his wife, the 
daughter of William de Longchamp, and his chil- 
dren were detained while dwelling in Normandy, 
but on the 5th of December (1203-4X Richard de 
Wileh, by a royal mandate given at Barbefl^ was 
ordered to secure them a safe conduct to England. 
[Rotuli Literarum patentium, vol. i, p. 370 Robert 
Greslet likewise paid twenty-four marks ror twelve 
kniffhts* fees which he held in Lancashire. 

In the 9th of John (1208), Robert Greslet was 
supplicated to give his aid in the fortifying of 
the castle of Lancaster with a ditch.— [Rot. lit. 
Patent., vol. i, part 1.] He was likewise ordered 
to take his part in the castle ward of Lancaster.— 
[Rot. Lit. Clausn p. 606.] As he had then re- 
gained fnvour with his sovereign, he was excused 
the payment of thirty marks, which he had owed 
the treasury, as an amercement for the marriage 
of his sister^— [Rot. Lit. Glaus., p. 108.]] 

The ensuing years of King John's reign formed 
a turbulent era m the hbtory of church and state. 
The nomination and election of bishops afforded a 
continual source of strife. The privilege to name, 
to elect, or to confirm, was alike claimed by the 
king, by chapters, bv the monks, and by the pope. 
But it was the pspai power which eventually pre- 
vailed. When Pope Innocent the Third found 
that his nomination of Stephen Langton to the see 
of Canterbury was opposed, he laid the whole king- 
dom under an interdict. The king resisted the 
ban, by causing the bishops, who ventured to pub- 
lish the bull, to seek refuge abroad. The monarch 
himself was next threatened with a personal ex- 
communication ; and, in order to avert the threats 
of France, and the discontents of his own churdi- 
men and subjects, as well as to bind the pope more 
firmly to his interests, was induced to make the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland tributary to the 
see of Rome. Asainst this proceeding, as well as 
against divers civil encroachments of the crown, 
the great barons revolted. 
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Among the nobility, who» in their strife with a 
TaciOating monarch, wrung from him the great pal- 
ladium of English liberty, it is gratifying to find 
that the baron of Manchester was to be enume- 
rated* 

The demise of Robert Greslet [see page 47] 
took place in 1230. Jn the Coucher Book of 
Whaliey Abbey [vol. i, pp. 40 and 50], under the 
able editorship ot W. A. Hulton, Esq., it would 
appear that Robert Greslet left behind him two 
sons, a son and heir TaoiiAa, and a second son, 
not before noticed by genealogists, of the name of 
Alan. 

In the Excerpta d Rotulis Finium [vol. i, p. 
2081, we find an order from the king, dated the 
20th December, in the 15th of Henry the Third, 
at Carlisle, commanding that the lancb of Robert 
Greslet should be taken into custody, and that 
nothing should be removed without the royal per- 
minion. And, in another order, it was directed 
that frdl seixure should be given to Thomas Gres- 
let, the heir, for the lands and tenements for which 
the kinff had received the homage of Robert Gres- 
let, ana to determine how much land he held from 
the king, or whether he held it from the king in 
chief, or from the crown. 

There has been some difference of opinion rela- 
tive to the precise relation which the Gresleys of 
Drakelawe, m Derbyshire, bear to the main brancJi 
of the Grolets, barons of Bianchester, into which 
Question -I shall decline entering. I may remark, 
toat, in the 9th of John, mention is made of a 
« Nigette de Greselle," and of ** Drakelawe." And 
in the 34th and 35th of Henry the Third, there is 
an allusion to the heirs of *' Alicia de Gresley." 

§ 2. ADDITIONS TO THE ACCOUNT OF THOMAS 
OBXSLBT, THE SIXTH BARON OF MANCHBS- 
TBB<p— [PAOB 51-61.] 

During the course of consulting the parliamen- 
tary records, I learned that the wife of Thomas 
Greslet, the sixth baron of Manchester, was 
Christiana Lbdbt ^apparently unknown to ge- 
nealogists), in right ox wnom he held the scutage 
of Gannoc and the barony of Warden, in Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

Amidst the laxity of ecclesiastical discipline 
which b^gan to prevail, Thomas Greslet was less 
frivoorable to the secular than to the regular orders 
of the church. In the Coucher Book of Whaliey, 
there is a grant by him of the land of Monithomes 
to the ablMy of Stanlawei^-[See Coucher Book of 
Whaliey, vol. i, p. 49-60.] 

NoMriat pnieatM «t fiitiiri ipod tgo ThomatChredeley 
loncoHri «t nac preMDti curta mta oonfimMnd Abbati at 



monadiit Loci Benodieti de Stanlawe totam twxam maam 
de Mooithonies ipiaatinii pertinet ad fradum meom infra 
certu diaiMt oonpreheiiMt in carta Gilbarti de Barton. 
Tenend. et habend. in pnram et peipetiiam ekmoajnam 
pront einedem Gilberti carta ele fiicta teetatnr. Ita quod 
nee ego nee keredes nei aliqnod ■emicinm tecaiare de 
tern Dla exigere nee aliqnam districtionem &eere poteri- 
mns pro defectu senudj quo michi Gflbertnt da Barton de 
alije terris miie tenetor. Banc eoncewionem de ne et 
heoredilnii meie fideliier tenendam feci eb pro nlnte anime 
mee et nzoria nee et anteoeHoram et eacoanonun meo- 
nun. In hnina rei teetimcmimn preaenti acripto aigillnm 
meom appoaoL Hija teatibna Alano fratre meo, domino 
Ricardo de Vernon, domino Roberto de Tiatbam, domino 
Galfrido de Cbetham, Hugone de Haaalnm, Roberto de 
Hnlton, Ricardo de Trefford, Roberto de Schoraaworth, 
et aliia. 

Upon the demise of Thomas Grreslet, the sixth 
baron, there was assigned to Christiana Ledet, his 
wife, by letters from the king dated the sixth of 
March, in the 46th of Henry the Third (1262), 
the manor of Swinesheued, as a reasonable dower, 
and orders were given to make in her behalf a full 
seizure of the same.— [Excerpta i Rotulis Finium, 
vol. ii, p. 369-1 

The issue by hb marrtsge was, first, Robert, 
his heir, who died in the Uifetime of Us fruher, 
leaving a son also of the name- of Robert, then 
an in&nt of tender years, to inherit the baronial 
estates of the grandfiither. A second son of 
Thomas Greslet was Peter, an ecclesiastic and 
rector of Bianchester, regarding whom some ad- 
ditional information will be found in a succeeding 
(the third) duster of this Appendix. 

§ 3. ADDITIONS TO THB ACCOUNT OF ROBERT 
ORB8LRT, THE 8RVBNTH BARON^— TsRB PAOB 

61-65.] 

Soon after Robert Grealet had arrived at full 
atfe [see page 63], he was summoned, in the 5th of 
Klward the First (1276X against Llewellyn, Prince 
of Wales, the summons beinff directed to Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster. And, m the year following, 
the mandate was repeated,— -John de Gresley, or 
Gredlev, also named *< Johannea de Gredle, ser- 
viens.r that is, he performed military service due 
from Robert de (jrredley. The muster was at 
Worcester. 

The baron of Manchester was likewise on ano- 
ther occasion summoned at Oxford, as ** Robertus 
de Gredley de Lancaster," when he performed 
military service by himself and three servants, 
thereby acknowledging the service of two knights* 
zees* 

In page 65, 1 have alluded to Robert Greslef s 
confirmation of lands of Saint Mariden to the 
abbey of Stanlawe. 
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In the history which I wrote many years affo of 
the ancient parish chnrch of Manchester, I was 
so &r misled by the narrative of HoIIinworth, who 
ta^aelv jambles his account of ^the chapel of 
Saint Mary Deo, now called Deane Chnrch, with 
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the localities of Manchester, that, owing to my 
absence from Lancashire for a period of twenty 
years or more, I had strangely lost sight of a 
bean Church which lay close to Bolton. 

In my present history, I followed a document 
inaccurately given by Baines in his Lancashire 
history* iBut I am now enabled to correct the 
same by the Coucher Book of Whalley, admirably 
edited by Mr. Hulton. — [See vol. i, p. 60-2.] 

It would appear that Kobert de Greslet, oeing 
the capital lord of certain lands adjoining Saint 
Mariden, merely confirmed a gift made by Thomas 
de Perpoint to the monks of Stanlawe. The deeds 
are dated in the 4th of Edward the First (1275-6), 
from which I have translated a few extracts : — 

Be it known to all men, as well present as fnture, that 
I, Thomas de Perpount, have given, granted, and, by this 
my present charter, have confirmed to God and to the 
blessed Mary, and to the Abbot and monks of the Bene- 
dictine honse of Stanlawe, in the same place seriinff God, 
for ever, and to the chapel of Saynte Mariden, for the 
safety of mv soul and all of my ancestors and successors, 
in pnre ana perpetual alms, all my land near the same 
chapel of Saynte Mariden between these boundaries, to 
wit, — From tne cemetery of the said chapel on the western 
side direct as fior as tne Kirkebrok; in following the 
Kirkebrok, as fisr as the Muckelbrok; in following the 
Mukelbrok as far as (he foss descending to the same 
Mukelbrok; in following the fois, as far as the hedge 
which comes athwart from the cemetery of the said chapel 
on the eastern side ; and thos in following the hedge as far 
as the before said cemetery. — To have and to hold from 
me and from my heirs for ever freely &c. &e.-— By render* 
ing nothing thence to any one except prayers ana orisons, 
as the writmg of Robert Gredelay the capital lord of the 
aforesaid fee, which the Abbot of Stanley and the covent 
of the same house have with them, doth testify &c 



CONFIRMATION OF EOBEBT DE GRSDSLBV OF 
AFORESAID LAND OF SATNTB MARIDEN. 

To all to whom the present writing shall come, Robert 
Gredeley, Lord of Manchester health in the Lord. Know 
ye, that, in rsgard of charity and for the safety of my 
soul and of all my ancestors and successors, I have granted 
and by this my present charter have confirmed to God 
and to the blessed Mary and to the Abbot and monks of 
the Benedictine house of Stanlawe, and to their chapel of 
Saynte Mariden, nil the land near the same chapel, with 
in appartenaaees and liberties* which Thomas de Per- 
poant gave to them in pure and perpetual alms, between 
these boundaries, to wit from the cemetery of the said 
chapel, &c. &c. [as in the preceding charter.] So thai 
neitner I, nor any one of my heirs can ever exact or claim 
any thinff from the said land except prayers and orisons. 
But be It free and quiet from all exaction of myself and 
of my heirs, as any eleemosinary gift or church land is 
mora freely and quietly held. In testimony whereof I 



have attachad my seal to the prseent writa^.-.These 
being witness, the Lord John de Binm, Henry de Traf. 
ford, Richard de Moston, Roger de Penhulbwy, David de 
Hulton, Robert de Schoresvnrd, William de Radeelif and 
othen,~Accorded at Manchester, on the day of Saint 
Bonifiu^, in the foorthyear of the reign of Kmg Edward 
the son of Henry the JMng. 

Robert Grealet, in the 8th of Edward the First, 
married Hawise de Burgh, a rich heiress of the 
family of the Earb of Kent, who hrooght him 
lands in Northamptonshire, Somerset, Sussex, and 
other counties. By her he had two chiUreo, 
Thomas, bom in 1279 or 1280, and Joan, about a 
year later. 

This baron died in the 10th of Edward the 
First, while his two children were perfect infiuts, 
leaving, besides his Lancashire estates, lands in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Rutland, and Ox- 
ford. And soon after this event Hawise de Grea- 
let, <'qu8B fuit uxor Roberti de Greslet,* was 
summoned, 10th of Edward the First (1282^ on 
the morrow of Saint Peter Ad VincnU (August 
2nd), to a muster at Rhuddlan. 

It is said that the Grelleys of Drakelawe and 
Lullington, in Derbyshire, who boast a descent 
from Nigel de Stafford, daim from this marriage 
by a Peter de Gredley, who had a wife named 
Joan. But it may be remarked, that many other 
Greslets are commemorated about this time^ to 
whom the descent might have been more salsly 
referred. There was a Nottinghamshire Greslet, 
or Grelley, of the name of Radulphus, who had 
four brothers, Robert, Nigel, Henry, and Wilham. 
I also find that there was a Robert Gredle, bom in 
1300-1 •—-But it is not for me to recount these 
genealogical difficulties. 

Hawise de Burgh seems to have died in the 
27th of Edward the First 0298-9), leaving knds 
in Wakerley, Northamptonshire, Kingston, county 
Somerset, and in Portland, Sussex. Her son, 
Thomas Greslet, the last of the Manchester barons 
of that name, was then said to have been twenty 
years of age. 

§ 4. DATS OF THB DBIf I8B OF THOMAS ORBSLBT, 
THB BIOHTH BARON«-— [SBB PAGB 799 ^t 

&C.] 

It has been riiewn [see page 79] that in 1308-9 
Thomas Greslet made a formal grant of the manor 
of Manchester, for which, in the 35th of Edward 
the First, he had rendered homage to Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, along with other lands, and of 
the advowsons of the churches of Manchester and 
Ashtou to John la Warre, knight, and Joan his 
wife, subject to an annual payment during his life 
of one hundred marks. 
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Uader these drcomstances there is a difficalty 
in ezplaiDing the repeated summons which he sub- 
sequently receired to attend the parliaments held, 
as well as to q>pear with hb followers against the 
ScotSy — ^for instance, in 1313, when he was sum- 
moned conjointly with John la Warre to meet the 
king at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

In page 84 I have stated the demise of Thomas 
Greslet to have been in 1313. But it was not 
until the 25th of June, 1315 (8th of Edward the 
SecondX that the writ of scutage (28th, Slst, and 
34th of Edward the FirstX which John la Warre 
had obtained in respect of the lands of Thomas de 
Grele, deceased, was tested at Thundersley. Yet 
he might hare died a year or two before the 
date of 1315. 

§ 5. aubnation of the manor of iian- 
ghbstbe to tex abbey of dobe, in 
hebefobd8hibe, fboif the foubth to 
tee ninetebnth of edward the second. 
—[see page 86-95.] 

So little is this abbey known, that Lancashire 
topographists have supposed that the alienation was 
to a foreign abbey, liorif in Holland, into which 
mistake I myself fell in my history drawn up some 
years ago. But not having been satisfied with this 
statement, I inquired nearer home alter the convent 
of Dore, and found it about twelve miles south- 
west of Hereford, near the road which leads to 
Abergavenny. This abbey owed its oriffin to a 
lord of the adjoininffmanor and castle of Ewyas. 

The building of Ewyas Castle, situated not hr 
from the Wye, is ascribed by some to William 
Fittterald, Earl of Hereford, during the conquest 
of England. But others sav that it owed its erec- 
tion to Harold before he became king, and that 
when he gained a battle against the Webh, he 
gave his castle to a bastard named Harold, whence 
the name which the manor and village continued 
to bear of ** Ewyas Harold." It is again questioned, 
if this Harold was really the bastard son of the 
Saxon king, and if his father was not Ralph, Earl 
of Hereford, in Edward the Confessor's time. 

The bastard son of King Harold, as some name 
him, had issue two sons, the younger of whom, 
Robert, Lord of Ewyas, had a larger estate than 
his elder brother enioyed, and, in the time of King 
Stephen, founded iJore Abbey, a Cistercian house 
of white monks, to the honour of the Virgin Mary. 
The abbey b situated in a valley named by the 
Welsh «< Diifrin Dwr," but, by the English, " The 
Golden Vale." It was built near the confluence 
of the streams of Dowr and Minow. 

RoBEET DB Ewyas, founder of Dour Abbey, 
who there lies buried, had issue Robbbt :— 

2a 



This second Robbbt had one daughter named 
Sibille Ewyas, married to Sir Robbbt Tbbooz, 
a Norman, who dwelt at Ewyas Castle. Robert 
Tregoz had issue John Tbbooz, who married 
Julia, a daughter of William, Lord Cantelupe, and 
sister to Thomas Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford, 
and chancellor to Henry the Third. John Tregoz 
died in the 29th of Edward the First, leaving two 
oo-heireases, between whom the said barony fell 
into abeyance, of the names of (a) Clabbncb, and 

(b) SlBELLE. 

(a) Clabbncb wedded Rogbb la Wabbb, by 
whom she had a son, John la Wabbb (the ninth 
baron of Manchester), to whom John oe Tregoz 
left his castle, as to the principal, even in the life- 
time of Roger la Warre, the £ither. But it has 
been asked, — ^in what way Roger la Warre, the 
£ither, ** was barred of his right of tenancy by the 
curtesy, so as to entitle the son to claim his share 
of the mother's lands in his father's life time ?" — 
[See Escaet, 2dth of Edward the First, No. 43.] 

(b) Sibbllb, or Sybille, the second daughter 
and co-heiress of John Tregoz, became the wife of 
\^lliam de Grandison. 

But to return to Dore Abbey: — Many bequests 
are recorded to the same, as by Robert, Earl of 
Ferrars, King John, Alan de Plokenet, Walter de 
Clifford, and John la Warre. 

The endowment of John la Warre, in the 4th 
of Edward the Third, serves to show the attach- 
ment which the baron of Manchester had to this 
abbey: 

Know all present and future, that we John la 
Warre, lord of Ewyias, have demised, granted, 
and, by this our present charter, have confirmed 
to God, the Blessed Mary, and to the Abbot and 
convent of the Monastery of the Valley [of] Dore, 
one acre of land with its appurtenances in Wyke- 
toft in the county of Lincoln, with the advowson 
of the church of the same town of Wygtoft ; to 
wit, that acre which Robert the son of Alexan- 
der of Westenges lately held from us in bondage, 
which lies between our land which Thomas the 
son of John holds in bondage, * * * To 
have and to hold to the same Abbot and convent 
and to their successors the sforesaid land and 
advowson with their appurtenances in pure and 
perpetual alms from us and our heirs for ever. 
And we, &c, shall warrant, &c Dated at Isefeld 
in the county of Essex on the day of the Sabbath 
at the feast of the nativity of toe blessed Mary 
in the fourth year of the reign of King Edward 
the Third from the conquests— fSee Uugdale's 
Monastioon AnglisB, vol. i, p. 864.J 

Dore Abbey was long a burying place of the 
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nobility of tbe county, and if any remains of them 
exist at the present day, it may be worth a visit to 
inquire, if Thomas Greslet, baron of Bfanchester, 
here reposes; for it is not improbable that he 
retired to this abbey to end his days, and that the 
temporary alienation of the manor of Manchester 
had been intended for his support during the term 
of his religious seclusion. 

It is curious, that about five years after the 
recovery of the alienated manor of Bfanchester, 
there is some trifling indication of a connexion 
having been kept up by the abbot of Dore with 
the county of lAUcaster. The abbot of Dore is 
mentioned as an arbitrator, along with his neigh- 
bour the abbot of Tintem, in a dispute between 
the abbeys of Whalley and Salley, upon the sub- 
ject of tithes: ** mediantibus Abbatibus de Dora et 
Tvntema judicibus k capitulo generali assienatis •*<— 
[Ooucher Book of Whalley, vol. i, p. 99 J 

At the time of the great inquest, Dore Abbey, 
according to Dugdale, was valued at £101 6s. 2d. 
Speed says £1 18 Os. 2d. 

§ 6. NOTICBS OF JOHN LA WARBB, THE NINTH 
BABON, AND OF BOOBB LA WABBB, HIS 
SOCCBSSOB. 

In noticing John la Warre*s military exploits 
[page 99]» I might have alluded to a curious re- 
quisition to him, which I extracted from the par- 
liamentary records; — it is dated 20th of Decemoer, 
in the 16th of Edward the Third, and is for men, 
arms, and bowmen to hasten to the king to meet 
him at Portsmouth: ** A Monsieur Johan de la 
Ware pur xx hommes d'armes xx ardiers." 

It would seem that Roger la Warre, renowned 
as a military character [page 109]* took some part 
in state measures: he was concerned in treaties 
made with tbe King of Navarre, and with Peter, 
King of Castile. 

Roger la Warre died on the 27th of August, 
1370, and was buried in Swineshead Abbey, — ^the 
great place of sepulture selected for themselves by 
the ancient barons of Manchester. 

§ 7. THB 8WOBD OF 8TATB U8BD BT THB 
ANCIBNT BABONS OF MANGBBSTBB^— [SBB 
PAOB 30.] 

I have at length completed my additions to the 
history of the barons, who were patrons of the 
ancient parish church of Manchester. 

In page 30, allusion has been made to the large 
state sword upon which the barons of Manchester 
exacted from their vassals an oath of fealty, and 
which they were wont to have carried before them 
upon all occasions of pomp or ceremony. This 



relic was, in the commencemeiit of the last oentnry, 
about 1720, turned up by the plovfa in Csatle- 
field, not far from Old Maocastle. It is mmotely 
described by Whittaker as having a blade forty- 
seven inches and a handle Mghteen and a quarter 
inches long, — ^the united length being ^e feet five 
and a quarter inches* The blade, whidi had a 
double edge, was nearly two indies in breadth at 
the guard, and tapered away to a sharp point. 
The handle was four and a quarter inches in cir- 
cumference, and was lined all round with soft 
wood, and covered above with leather, being 
terminated by a large round ball of iron <tf about 
a pound weight, and crossed by an iron guard 
twenty and a quarter inches in length. Its weight 
amounted to seven pounds eight oanoes* which 
made Whittaker — who, suo more^ pronounced 
" the curionty to be decidedly Roman, and to be 
very like a sword depicted on a Roman monu- 
ment*— to express the opinion, thai when used 
on the battle-neld, it was designed to be wielded 
bv both hands to|[ether!_[See Whittaker's Man- 
chester, 4to, voL 1, p. 51.] 

This sword of state^ carried before tbe Greslets, 
was similar to mimerons others of the middle age* 
which are delineated in iUnminated drawinga, stone 
monuments, and elsewhere. The Manchester relic 
was, in the year 1771 1 when Whittaker wrotOi 
possessed by Thomas Birdi, Esquire^ of Ardwick. 
Afterwards, Sir Ashton Lever obtained it for hb 
museum, then the common receptacle for divers an- 
tiquarian remains whidi had been hitherto hoarded 
up for centuries in private collections, or among the 
insignia of the old frmilies of Lancashire. And 
when, by the sale and di^nrion of this invaluable 
collection, Lancashire was deprived of her choicest 
historical relics, the baronial sword was bought by 
Bir. Tomlinson, surgeon, of Manchester, who was 
well aware of its true character, and, if I correctly 
remember, it was presented by him to the late Mr. 
Barrett. Eventually, the sword became the prise of 
the late lord of the manor. Sir Oswald Moaley, and, 
after the manner of his predecessors, the Greslets 
and La Warres, was carried before him in state, 
when the worthy baronet headed the procession 
of trades at Muichester, upon the coronation of 
George the Fourth. 



CHAPTER IL 

THB CIVIL AND IfUMIClPAL HI8TOBT OF MAN- 

CHBSTBB. 

In this important division of the historical sub- 
ject of my inquiry, I have made the humble 
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attempt to supply a blank lutherto entirely ne- 
glected by former historians of Manchester :^t 
was to poiBt out the social advance of Manchester 
as keeping pace with the gradual emancipation of 
the iiirerior classes from the state of villeinage and 
bondage tenure to the condition of yeomen, or of 
free burgesaes. This important transition has been 
too often unheeded in most local histories* Many 
years ago, I drew up a sketch of the history of 
both £nglish and S«>tti8h yeomeuy which various 
engagements prevented me from publishing. Con- 
sequently, some of the researches which I then 
made have been transferred to this worki with the 
view of eiplaining the most difficult portion of the 
history of Salford and Manchester, as connected 
with the monicipal charters granted by Ranulph 
de BlnndeviUe, or Thomas Greslet. 

In the course of the present volume I have 
pointed outf that the system of Saxon jurisdiction 
comprised two great princip]es» namely, a fixed 
resioence and a mutual pledge of responsibility to 
the laws, whereby was produced in every habitable 
district an efficient local poHcsb Upon these prin- 
ciples was based all the municipal privileges granted 
to Salford and to Mandiester, and all the subse- 
quent proceedings and bylaws of borough courts 
whidi were in force to so laite a period as that of 
the time of the Great Rebellion. So jealous, also, 
were the old inhabitants of Manchester that the 
principles enforced l^ their Saxon progenitors and 
confirmed by Norman barons should not fade by 
time, that advantage was taken of a casual visit 
which James the First made to Lancashire, to 
hate them confirmed. 

It was not until I had finished explaining the 
diarfers of Mandiester and Salford tmit I braune 
acquainted with the fiict, that along with the ac- 
quirement of the manor of Manchester by the 
corporation from Sir Oswald Mosley, the ancient 
proceedings of the borough courts, commencing in 
the sixth year of Edward the Sixth, and continued 
during many succeeding reigns, had been trans- 
ferred to the purchasers, and were lodged in the 
muniment chest of the town council. 

For the acquirement of this treasure, as well as 
for the highly mteresting extracts from them which 
have been occasionally published in the Guarduui^ 
much is due to Mr. Harland, who has from time 
to time elucidated the more important events of 
** Old Manchester* with all the enthusiasm of a 
native of the town. To this veir intelligent writer 
Manchester owes a deep debt of gratitude. 

I trust that, ere Ions, the corporation will be 
induced to publish the whole or most of the ancient 
proceedings of the borough court of Manchester, 
the expense of which cannot press in any very 



perceptible degree upon the funds and resources 
of the city. The history of the second city of the 
kingdom has of late excited, among all ranks of 
its inhabitants, no small d^ee of interest. And 
what inquiry can be more important than that 
which is directed to the early framing of municipal 
provisions, — ^from the first d^ of which we discern 
the great impube which had been given to the 
future progress and advancement of Manchester. 
In the extracts already published by Mr. Harland, 
from the proceedings of the borough courts of 
Manchester, we continue to trace the laws which 
first reffulated the inheritance of burgage tenures, 
which have since given stability to commerce by 
the protection afforded to the frir dealer, which 
have protected the peace of the town from the 
external aggresnon of the vagrant plunderer or 
the rebellious outlaw, or which, by a most vigilant 
system of police, founded on the Saxon principle 
of the mutual pledge, have promoted internal and 
civic peace, whether broken in the course of fairs 
or markets, of public games and amusements, 
during the festive biddings of brides and bride- 
grooms, or even by the street brawls kept up by 
common scolds. — Lastly, we most admire the 
sanitary measures which were resorted to on all 
occasions resulting from inefficient drains and other 
lethal accumulations of animal matter, or during 
the fearfril visitations of pestilence, or when famine 
threatened. 

When these documents are published, we shall 
acquire— and not before then — a knowledge of 
the domestic history and manners of Manchester 
through many ages. 

Alonff with a publication of thb kind,-— I hope 
under we able editorship of the gentleman who 
first introduced the documents to public notice^ — 
a registry may be made of the various charitable 
bequests, which from time to time have been left 
for the relief of the poor. Bfany of these have 
been most meritoriously detailed in the pages of 
the Manchester journals, the Gwtirdian and the 
dmrier. A most active and honoured citizen of 
Manchester, Mr. Alderman Kay, has of late em- 
ployed himself in endeavouring to recover various 
^lost charities," as the fraudiuent acquisitions of 
funds destined for the support of the indigent are 
far too m«rcifrilly named. Nothing would more 
eifectnally ogenXe against any friture abuses of 
trust, thu an exposure of the mode in which the 
charitable bequests and endowments of former 
days have been abused* 

But to return to the monicipal history of this 
volume, regarding whidi I have little to add. 
In the charter of Salford [page 48] I had, upon 
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a coDJectorey corrected the name of one of the 
witnesses from Paganus de Chauros, as given by 
Bainesy to Paganus de Chaworth. Since then I 
found it remarked, in one of the parliamentary 
records, that there was a ** Paganus de Chawrth," 
who had the custody of the honour of Bergeveney. 

In page 33 an account of the ancient tumbrel, 
or cuckstool, also named the ducking stool, is 
given. Since this was written I read a notice in 
the public papers of December, 1847, as follows: 
" The ducking stool, a relic of by-gone times, and 
dread of all shrews, has, by direction of the mayor 
of Ipswich, been painted, renovated, and suspended 
over the staircase of the Town Hall of that town." 

Upon this para^q>h I may remark, that I have 
a perfect recollection of having seen a similar relic 
in an attic room of the Manchester Infirmary, 
built near the ancient pool named the Daubholes, 
where the ducking stool was in frequent use. The 
relic was shewn me, about fifty years ago, by my 
very old and esteemed friend, Mr. James Ains- 
worth, surgeon, when he was a pupil of the Royal 
Infirmary. — Does the relic still exist ? It would 
form, as in Ipswich, an interesting article for a 
municipal museum. 

Again, — during the course of writing this history, 
the names of numerous ancient inhabitants of Man- 
chester have presented themselves to my notice, 
but, as they were quite unconnected with its church 
history, I could not advert to them. Thus, in the 
time of Edward the First, I find mention made of 
the name of Galfridus de Bracebrugg, seneschal of 
Manchester, as well as of a burgess, Johannes de 
Manchester. 

With regard, however, to this last cognomen, I 
would offer a caution. 

Many individualB have been, by writers, adjudged 
natives of Blanchester from tjie term Mamcestre, 
or Bfaincestre, having been appended to their 
Christian names. But it has never been reflected, 
that there was a Mancester in Warwickshire, with 
which the Liancashire town could scarcelv fail to be 
often confounded; as, for instance, by IioUin worth 
and Baines, in their respective accounts of Hugo, 
or Hugh, of Manchester. 

Thus, in pase 69) I have doubted whether the 
celebrated ** Hugh of Manchester" did not rather 
belong to the Mancester funilv of Warwickshire. 
Since then I have consulted Dugdale's Warwick- 
shire, where the genealc^ of the Biancester house 
is given [fo., p. 774-6], and wherein it appears 
that the name of Hugo is of such frequent and 
prevailing occurrence, as to be constituted the 
characteristic family name. 

It is, however, not a little remarkable, that the 
Mancesters intermarried with an old family of 



Rochdale, which town, however, lies at a diatanee 
of twelve miles or more from Manchester* ^Hogo 
de Bianchester," observes a very intelligent friend 
to whom I mentioned the subject, ** might be of 
Bfancetter in Warwickshire; and it is true that 
the Holtes of Grisilehnrst were connected, by 
marriage, with that house, through the Sumpiers 
and other families allied to the Brockholes, as ap- 
pears by two closely written rolls of pardiment, m 
mv possession, rmting to suits with Merevale 
Abbey, about the time of Edward the Fourth or 
Henry the Seventh. These give much information 
of an interesting character ; but there ia no men- 
tion, I think, of Hugh de Biancester."— [From a 
communication of the Rev. F. R« RaineSf M.A.] 



CHAPTER IIL 

BBMARKS ON THB DBANS RUBAL, RECTORS, AND 
CHAPLAINS 07 MANCHBSTSR. 

Since the first book of the Supplement passed 
through the press, I have been enaoled to make a 
few corrections and additions to the accounts whidi 
have been given of the deans rural, rectors^ and 
chaplains of Manchester. 

§ 1. THE DRANS RURAL 07 THE DEANERY OP 

MANCHESTER. 

With the aid of a very obliging friend^ whose 
kindness I have before had occasion to gratefully 
acknowledge, in conjunction with notices from the 
Coucher Book of Wballey, the following may be 
offered as a more correct list of the very few deans 
rural of Blanchester who meet with record: — 



1192. J. Decanvt de Mamcortr 25* 

1235. J. Decanns da Manucestre 52 

Circa 1268. ) Jordanns, Decaaus de Mainceitr 

58rd Hen. III. ) [See Dodsworth't MS8.,toL ziii.] 
Circa Edw. I. J<maiiiiei Decaimi de Blamoeatr wit- 

Ilea to a deed.— [See Dodaworth'e 
MSS., Td. CTTTJii. Alluded to 

by Whittaker] 68 

Circa Edw. I. Dominm Galfriaiu Decanm de Mam- 

ceetre.^||See DodMvorth'e MSS., 
vol. czmii.] Was be Galfridoa 

de Stoke? 76 

rCapellaDua Galfridi de Mamcettr] 76 

There is alio, in the Concher Book 

of WbaUey, vol. ii, p. 601, in a 

deed without date, "Dominns 6. 

Decamn Bhmoertr." 

142 1 . Thomaa la Wane, Decanus Decana- 

tus 129 

[Bat I am now not qnite lo certain 
that he waa a dean nual of Maa- 
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Such IB the leanty list of the deans rural of 
Manchester. 

I have laid it down, as a condusion, that Whtt- 
taker's ^assertion of the offices of dean and rector 
of Manchester having been necessarily conjoined, 
had ftiled in proof. His strongest hold is the case 
of Thomas, Lord la Warre, who, he maintains, 
was in himself both dean rural and rector of Man- 
chester. Into this opinion I myself rather too 
incautiously fell, as is shewn by wnat I have stated 
in page 1^. For, upon a more careful examina- 
tion of the deed in which the term << decanus de- 
canatus" occure, without the name of any dean 
transpiring, as in the petition of the parishioners of 
Manchester for the coUegiating of their church, 
wherein the characten of the decanal seal are 
much destroyed, we can legitimately infer nothing 
more than the strong probability that Thomas la 
Warre was then both rector and dean rural, for the 
temporary and special purpose of preventing any 
clashing of interests whicn might have arisen if 
these offices had been held by two pereons. It is 
evident, however, that a similar peaceful result 
might have ensued if Thomas la Warre, instead 
of being both rector and dean, had simply com- 
mitted the latter office to some pliant individual, 
who might lend himself to the views of one who 
would be much his superior in rank and ecclesias- 
tical influence. But, m reality, the question is of 
insignificant import, except for the crotchet in which 
the learned, yet too fanciful historian of Manchester 
has indulgecL— [See Whittaker's Manchester, 4to.y 
vol. ii, p. 380-98.] 



§ 2. TBV BBCTORS OF TBB ANCIBMT PABI8H 
OHOBCH OF MANCHBSTBB. 

If a more accurate list of the rectors of the 
ancient parish church of Manchester has in the 
course of this work been given, I owe it to the 
following circumstance :— 

In the Appendix to my former publication on 
the Manchester foundations, I pubUsbed a list of 
the rectora of Bfanchester obtained from the late 
Mr. Ford, bookseller, of Manchester, who had 
previously meditated getting up the history under 
nis own editorship and authorship. The list was 
sud to have been drawn up for him by Dr. Orme- 
rod, the historian of Cheshire, from extracts made 
by the Holmeses from the Lichfield registry, and 
deposited in the British Museum. In conceiving 
that among these archives there might be still 
more ecclesiastical information, I applied to a friend 
to examine the records for me, who happened 
not to be well versed in searches of this kind, 
whence the result proved a fruitless one. Under 



these circumstances, I wrote to Dr. Ormerod for 
further information, who, without hesitation, him- 
self took the trouble of repairing forthwith to the 
British Museum, and of making for me all the ex- 
tracts I could wish for. 

This was an obligation of no common kind, 
which was enhanced by my having been personally 
a stranger to this gentleman. His polite reply to 
my query, which I trust he will excuse me in 
quoting, was as follows :— 

85, Queen Anne^Mireetp Cavendi$h'iquar$, 

2M April, 18i4. 

Sib, 

No apology wbat«ver it neceaary for the in- 
quiries contained in yonr letter of the 20tn init., which 
has heen doly forwarded to me fixnn Sedborv. • • • 

Perhaps I shall surprise you bv saying tjiat the com- 
munication was not made to Ford ojf aie, or with wnhuno- 
Udge. It is in the handwriting of my friend, the Kev. J. 
T. Allen, to whom I oave some eztratrts from the list of 
presentations which is orawn fi:om the Lichfield register*, 
and preaerred in Harl. MSS., 2071. No. 2070 (to whidi 
Allen's MS. inaocniately refiin) is a calendar of Cheshire 
fines in the seventeenth oentnry. No. 2071 is almoct eat- 
clusiTely ecclestasticaL, and this document is mentioned on 
the page opposite to that which was searched in vain. 

I have an exact copy of this calendar of prseentations 
at Sedbnry, which relate almoct exdnsivelv to Cheshire, 
saving what I have tranacribed relative to Manchester, — 
a few presentations to Ashton-under-Lyne, and (if I re* 
member right) some Flintshire ones. As I conceived that 
delay in waiting to copy from my transcript might be in- 
convenient to you, I immediately went to the museum, 
and made the accompanying extract, which I can certify 
as a ^thfnl extract from the mUhoriijf cited. The only 
difference is, that I omitted the columnar arrangement of 
**Ecdetut, Inettmbents^ Patroni, and Ejrieeopi " (wfaidi 
bv no means adapts itself to the matter), and have written 
the words at length, as R. Holmes's contiactions are very 
unantiquaiian and irregular. 

It may he now observed, that the list of rectors 
drawn up by the Holmeses, and copied for me by 
Dr. Ormerod with the moat rigid accuracy, has 
been given literatim in the present publication. 

I would also add, that a very intelligent and 
kind friend, whose contributions I have at various 
times had occasion to acknowledge, some years 
ago took the trouble of himself consulting what 
remains of the ancient registries of Lichfield, by 
which he was enabled to correct a few errors in 
dates, and to supply the name of a rector omitted 
by the Holmeses. 

He has likevrise added two names [vis. of Ra- 
nulphus de Welling, and Peter Greslet] to the list 
of rectors who appear previous to the year 1299^ 
when the Lichfieio registry commences. 

As many of these corrections were sent to me 
after the body of the work wm printed off, I shall 
DOW take the opportunity of explaining them in 
reference to the following list. 
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6th of Richard I. Ramilphot de WeDlng 25 

TMnp.Johaiiiiit. Albert de Nerille 26-30 

Recorded 1280. Peter Oredet, named alao Cwtoe 

eoderie. Ii fowid to be witocM 
to two deeds of the 9lh and 12th 

of Edward the Pint 60-1 

1288 (?}. William de Bfarchia, who, in 
1292, wai bishop of Bath and 

Welle 67, 83 

1292. Waller de Langton, afterwards 
bishop of Ltdmeld and Coven- 
try 68, 83-4 

1299 (?}. Otto de Grandieon 69-70, 84 

1806. Galfridns de Stoke 76 

1813. JdmdeVorden 88 

1316-17. JohndeArdena 88 

1323. Adam de Soathwick 94 

1327. John de Clardon 96 

1351. Thomas deWjke 105 

1373 (?). Thomas la Warre (the last rector) 1 12 

In following the order of this lidt, I shall now 
describe such additions as have occurred to me 
too late to appear in their proper place, or, other- 
wise, more suitable to the detaib of an appendii. 

(a) Ranulphut de Wettings rector of Mancheeter. 

[See page 26.] 

Regardinff this rector I have learned nothing 
more since I merely announced his name. 

(b) Albert ie NetfOle, rector^See page 26*.] 

He is known to us through a litigation with the 
monks of Kersall, for which information I am in- 
debted to the late Mr. Palmer. — This former 
valuable contributor to the History of the Foun- 
dations of Manchester, made out a catalogue of 
the Keurden volumes in the possession of the 
College of Arms, wherein I understand that there 
is in vol. iii, K. 4, no fewer than seven documents 
relative to this hermitage^^Tanner refers to the 
following records concerning Kelsall i^Cart. I., 
Joannes, p. 2, m. 16 ; — Pat. 17 Hen. VI., p. 1, m. 
9 ;— Pat. 32 Hen. VIII., p. 8, m. 

(c) Peter Gretiet, rector^See page 60-1.] 

Peter Greslet, as I have shewn, was the second 
son of Thomas Greslet, the sixth baron of Bfan- 
chester, whose elder brother, Robert, died in the 
lifetime of the father, leaving behind him a son, 
then of tender years. 

It has been also stated [page 60] that Thomas 
Greslet, to the prejudice of his grandson, wished 
to convey the manor of Manchester, together with 
the chapeb of Assheton, Hale, and Garston, to his 
surviving and second son, Peter, the Churchman. 
But this was not permitted,— the plea being in 
vain, that, because the son and heir, Robert, had 
died before he was of legitimate i^ the heirship 



had devolved upon Peter ^.»<'qui quidem Robertus 
heres ipsius Tnome decedit antequam fuerit legi- 
time etatis per quod jus dicte hereditatis devol- 
▼atur ad tpsum Petrum.* It was, on the contrary, 
denied that the late baron had enfeoffed his son 
Peter with the manor and other appurtenaoeea of 
Manchester, whence the king sent orders to the 
sheriff to retain in sals keeping the estates of 
Thomas Greslet, defunct, and to be prepared 
against any resbtance to the roval mandate^ in 
accounting to the sovereign for the issues of the 
estates ^— 

CONCiaimiO TRB LOaOSHIF OV THI MANOa OF M AKCRIS- 
TBE TO aa TAEIN INTO TBM HAITDS OP THB CIHG. 

The King to William Le Latymer hie eecheitor beyond 
the Trent, greetinff : Becawe it has been proved Im£m« 
UB that Thomas Oreiley, lately deceaied, did not inleoff 
Peter Greilej hie eon of the manor of Mancherter in inch 
a time and in such a mode that he miffht thence pniMi a 
free tenement, and that the cnetody of the nme manor be- 
long! to US by reeeoo of the land and of the ezktiB|^ heir 
of Uie aforemd Thomae who held from ne in chief lor the 
banmj in oar hand^ we command that without delay yoa 
place the aforemid manor in our hands, and that yoa 
keep it in mfe custody, m that from the isnies thence pro- 
ceeding you answer at our treasury. For we have com- 
manded our sheriff of lanraster, thai if you should Had 
any resistance in this place, wheaoe yon may be the lem 
enabled to place the af<Mreaaid manor in our hands, tbas 
then, the poese of the aforesaid county being charged with 
him, he may repair to the manor in his own person 
with the aforesaid, and place the nme in our hands, and 
commit it to you In custody as beforemid: Witnem the 
King at Westminster on the sixth day of May. 

[Excerpta h rotulis finium in Turn Londinensi aawrva- 
tis Henrico Tertio Regi, a.d. 1216, vol. ii, p. 872.] 

It does not appear that Peter Greslet, the second 
son of the Ute baron, was then rector of Manches- 
ter. When his finther died, he was simply termed 
" custos ecdesie de Maincestr," no doubt for the 
reason explained in the body of the work, lest 
the riffhts of the patron should be invaded, and the 
church be subject to one of the papal provisions. 

A friend, however, upon whose accuracy I can 
rely, informs me, that <* Petrus Grelley," as Rbc- 
TOR OF Manchbstbb, wss Subsequently witness 
to two deeds of the dates of the 9th and 12th of 
Edward the First. 

(d) WUUam de Marchia^ redor, — [See page 

67, 83.] 

The complaint of Thomas Greslet is stated 
[page 68], that, while he was under age, William 
de Marchia had, by usurpation, introduced himself 
into ^e church of which he was patron. 

In 1292, on the feast after The Conversion of 
Saint Paul, William de Marchia was elected bishop 
of Bath and Wells, which, on the 1st of March, 
had the royal assent, and, on the 19th of the same 
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month) the temporalities were given up to him. 
He was consecrated on Whit-Sunday, 1293. 

This was a remarkable personage. If the patron 
of the Manchester church complained of injustice 
from the hands of William de Harchia, what com- 
plaint had not other ecclesiastical foundations to 
make against him for tenfold more injustice ? He 
was the great precedent whom Henry the Eighth 
copied. Two centuries and a half previously, he 
had instructed Edward the First in the mode of 
replenishing his treasury by pillaging churches and 
religious houses. Godwin, whose account I shall 
translate, professes to distrust the charge, in which 
he stands alone among ecclesiastical writers. 

** Upon the death of Bumell, there immediately 
succeeded William de Marchia, Treasurer of Eng- 
land, who, upon the restoration of the temporalities, 
is named on the 19th of March, in the 21st of 
Edward the First. In the archives of our church 
of Welles I saw several copies of letters, not a few 
having been written by tne king, by the nobles, 
and prelates, in part to the Pope, but in part to 
certain cardinals, in which, with such ffreat pruses, 
they exalt the sanctity of this Marchia, tested, as 
they reckon, by many miracles, as that they miffht 
more ursently demand, with many supplications, that 
he should be inscribed in the catalogue of saints. 

<< What may seem wonderful to the reader, is 
what Polydore Virml, as well as the Westminster 
[historianj, hath delivered regarding him in these 
words : 

^ * During continuous wars there was a royal trea- 
sury at length empty, which evil William de Mar- 
chia, the treasurer, himself resolved to cure, even 
to the detriment of what was not hb own. For 
he had information that there had been money 
deposited no less in the monasteries than in the 
churches, which, if he should direct to be seised, 
he thought that he should dor^certainly not a 
crime, but a service worth the trouble, particularly 
if the money should be found acceptaole abroad 
for the use of the people, in the same manner as if 
all thinfls were common, which, if promptly done, 
he mignt thereby supply and furnish money to 
the soldier. Whereupon the commanders of the 
military, to whom he had committed the office of 
perpetrating the sacrilege, the soldiers having been 
distributed in different places throughout the king- 
dom, all at once carry to the king whatever money 
had been hoarded up in sacred places and diligently 
ferretted out : — ^the people in tne mean time every 
where complaining because their prince had not 
thoueht meet to withhold his hand from money with 
whi(£ sacred edifices were to be renewed. But as 
the king wanted money, he did not dissimulate.* 



<' So for Polydore. But in whatsoever manner 
he may judge regarding this matter, there was 
certainly not wanting to this prince either the 
mind or the disposition to devise and afterwards 
to perpetrate an atrocity of this kind, so that there 
might fall upon any one else the stain of the crime. 
Yet it is very likely that the reproach of such an 
infiuny, however unjust to one wno was not deserv- 
ing of it, might have excluded him [De Marchia] 
from the pontifical calendar. He sate about ten 
years, and b buried in a monument on the south 
wall of the transept, near the gate in which there 
is a passage to the cloisters, the same being much 
adorned with polished stone." 

[De Prsesuubus Anglin Comm. per Frandscum 
Godwinum, 4to» aj). 1616, p. 427*J 

(e) Walter de Langtm^ rector of itanAeeter^-^ 

[See page 68, 83-4.] 

I have collected the following additions relative 
to the biography of this rector of Manchester. 

Walter Langton was bom at West Langton, 
Leicesterahire. Both at that place, and at Thorpe 
Langton, he possessed property, as is shewn in a 
grant of free warren from Edward the First. He 
was the nephew of William Langton, dean of 
York and canon of Lichfield, who was the pope's 
chaplain and dean of the free chapel of Bruges. 

In his advancement we first find him noticed as 
keeper of the king's wardrobe. 

In 1292, during which year he was made rector 
of Manchester, he was, on the 25th of October, 
appointed keeper of the great seal: — Sratember 
28th, 1295, he became lord treasurer:— February 
20th, 1296, he was absent from the king beyond 
the seas, when, owing to the death of Bishop 
Rogers, he was diosen to the see of Lichfield; in 
the June following, he was confirmed by the arch- 
bishop; in the next month he was admitted by the 
king to the temporalities; and on the 22nd of 
December ensuing, was consecrated at Cambray, by 
the cardinal, bishop of Albani. Having been in 
much favour with Edward the First, he was con- 
tinued in the treasury after he was bishop, and, 
until the year 1299f even held the benefice <^ 
Manchester, which he then resigned to Otto de 
Grandisone. 

Walter Langton was a munificent churchman. 
He commenced the Lady's Chwel at LidifieM ; 
— ^he made a sumptuous shrine for Saint Chad at 
the expense of £2000; — and he built the gate at 
the west end of the cathedraL 

But we may now advert to the misfortunes which 
embittered the concluding days of the bishop. 

He incurred the displeasure of Prince Edward 
(afterwards Edward the Second), by reproving him 
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for his eztraTagancesy who not only in revenffe 
broke down the pales of the bishop's deer paA, 
hot accused him of crimes to the pope^ and made 
sore complaints of him to the king. Imprisonment 
for some days, a citation to Rome, and the loss of 
his see followed. But^ through the mediation of 
the archbishop of Canterburv, the bishop was 
OTentually restored to favour both with the king 
and the sovereign pontiff. 

In 1307 Edwara the First died, when Langton, 
who, upon the occasion of his sovereiffn's coronation 
and marriage, had preached in the kinsfs hall, was 
ordered by Edward the Second to conduct the re* 
mains from the borders of Scotland; but, upon the 
royal funeral reaching London, he was seized by the 
constable of the Tower, on some capridous charge, 
and thrown into prison. The bishop was afterwards 
tried and pronounced not guilty, and on the king 
still retainmg him in prison, a synod of the clergy 
met, and insbted upon his release, as well as upon 
the restoration of his goods,— whidi was granted. 

Afterwards on the trial of Gavestone, who, on 
account of a reproof which he had formerly given 
this royal favourite for encouraging the prince in 
hb extravagances, had been his bitterest enemy, he 
had the conscience to refuse joining the king and 
nobles against him, for which he was excommuni- 
cated by the archbishop of Canterbury, but absolved 
by the pope. 

In 1312 the king once more made Langton his 
tressurer, and restored him to his diocese. 

On the 16th of November, 132 1, he died at Lon- 
don, and, in the chapel of the blessed Blary built 
by him at Lichfield, was buried under a sumptuous 
monument. He had sate in the see of Lichfield 
nearly twenty-five years-— [See Shaw's Stafford- 
shire, vol. i, p. 268, and Godwin ut supra, p. 373.] 

(f) Otiode (?rafii&ontf,rM^or#^[Seepage690 
I am informed, by the friend to whom I have 
alluded, that there is an entry in the Lichfield re- 
gistry of this rector to the followinff effect &^ 

14 Kal December 1299 Otto de Grandi'sooo 
instituted by John Grifyn de Grandi' sono his 
proxy on the presentation of the king. 

Upon farther consideration, I have discovered 
that the genealogy of the Grandisions, as submitted 
in page 70, is in the highest degree unsatisfiictory. 

Otto de Grandison, rector of Manchester, could 
not have been the son of William de Grandison, 
once the menial of the duke of Lancaster. I 
would rather suspect him to have been the son of 
Otto, the elder brother of the said William, who 
attended Prince Edward to the Holy Land, and is 
said, perhaps incorreetlyi to have died without 



Supposing this to have beeo the case, as 
Otto de Grandison, the rector, was in holy orders, 
he could not, upon the demise of his fiither, have 
succeeded to the barony of Grandison, which, in 
consequence, would be conferred on a younger 
brother of the baron, William, then in the suit of 
the duke of Lancaster, who would be uncle of 
the rector. This William de Grandison had also 
a son named Otto, who, however, was an active 
and distinguished soldier, rather than a priests— 
[See Burke's Extinct Peerage, p. 227.] 

(s) Crayridui de Stoke* Woe he redor amd 
dean rural f — [See page 76.] 

Since I attached this query to the name of 
Galfridus de Stoke, I am enabled, throurii the 
kindness of my friend, to make a reply. In the 
Lichfield registry there is certainly an entry to this 
effsct * 

15t'h Kal April 1306 Galfridus de Stokes Qerk 
instituted on the presentation of Thomas de 
Grellie. 

Hollinworth has given to this institution the 
wrong date of 1301 instead of 1306, which, in my 
labours some years ago, puxxled me grievously. 

The Holmeses leave out the entry altograer. 
No doubt it had escaped their notice. 

About the time^ when Galfridus de Stoke was 
rector of Manchester, there was a dean rural of the 
name of Galfridus, whom I have suspected to have 
been one and the same individual. 

Of the family of Stokes I am ignorant. In the 
Coucher Book of Whalley (vol. i, p. 273) there is 
a Robert del Stokk living in the time of Edward 
the First. 

(h) John de yerdon^ rtfcfor*— [See page 88.] 

The name of this rector is also found among the 
registries of Lichfield, which is not Dekirden as the 
Holmeses read it, nor yet De Vorden, but (ss I 
suspected), De Verdon. He appears to have been 
of the same name as that of the benefactors of 
Crokesden Abbey, in the county of Stafford*— 
[See Collect. Geneal., vol. iv, p. 391*] 

The entry at Lichfield is to the following 
effect:^ 

9 Kal. Feb 1313. John Deuerdon, Presbvter 
on the presentation of Sir John la Ware Knight* 



(i) Adam de Sauthwickf rector* — [See page 94.] 

This name is likewise still to be found in the 
Lichfield registry : — 

4 Id. Oct. 1323 Adam de Suthwyk, Clerk, on 
the presentation of Sir John la Ware, Knight on 
the cession of John de Verdon. 

My correspondent adds, that De Verdon ae- 
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cepted the deanery of Stint PauFs; — he believes, 
in exchange. 

(k) John de Clagdon^ rector*— [See page 96.] 

I am informed that in the Lichfield regbtry the 
entry is as follows: — 

9 Kal Sep 1327 John de Claydon Presbvter on 
the presentation of Sir John la Ware Knight on 
the death of Adam Suthwyk the last rector. 

The Holmeses, however, make additions to this 
entry« — [See page 96.] 

(1) Thoma» de Wyke^ rector. — [See page 105.] 
• The present Lichfield register is to the following 
effect: — 

12 Kal, Sep 1351, Thomas do Wyke, chaplain, 
on the. presentation of Dame Joan, who was the 
wife of Sir John de Warre, on the death of John 
de Claydon the last rector. 

This rector, accused like hb predecessors of hav- 
ing been engaged in secular employment, generally 
of the patron, was, as I have stated, very active 
in civil processes of law. Upon an occasion when 
John la Warre made a claim of the view of frank 
pledge and other liberties (including the tumbrel, 
ftc, ftc) in the manor of vVakerley, which had 
formerly belonged to Thomas Greslet, it is stated : 
** £t Johannes per Thomam de Wyke attomatum 
suum venit et dicit quod predictum maneriom de 
Wakerle ad quod predicte libertates pertinent quon- 
dam fuit in seisina cujisdam Thome de Grelle^ &c. 
te«— [Placita de quo warranto for Northampton- 
shire, p. 541, Temp. Edw. I, I^ and IIL] 

It was in the time of Thomas de Wyke that 
Wycliffe first taught, whose doctrines possessed 
great influence over the ecclesiastical state of Lan- 
cashire. In estimating them, it is possible that I 
might, in a few instances, have been at fault ; as, 
for instance^ in regard to the reformer's views of 
the Eucharist, which first excited the indignation 
of John of 6aunt.»[See page 118.] At first, 
Wydiffe was inclined to a figurative explanation of 
the sacraments but, eventually, his opinion became 
less wavering. While he denied transubstantiation, 
he distinctly asserted the real presence^— -[See my 

2 notation nom Tiemey given in p^ge 120, and 
Lpology for the Lollards, Introduction, p. xxxiv, 
and p. 118*] 

(m) Thammt la Wwrre^ rscCdr^See page 105.] 
It u remarkable that the name of this hst rector 

of Manchester does not occur among the Lichfield 

registeries, nor is it to be found in the transcripts 

made by the Holmeses. 
The era of Thomas la Warre was, as I have 

observed, that of Lollardism, the great leaders of 

2b 



which were Sir Louis Clifford and Sir Thomas 
Latimer, relatives of the baron of Manchester. 

The view which 1 have taken of the movement 
of this eventful period is not that of any party 
writer whatever. I have been taught, from high 
authorities, that it is not from historical events 
alone, but from an investigation of the desires or 
wants, which, in a chain of causes, arise in the 
human mind at successive epochs, that we must 
form our judgment of the religious movement of 
any given period. The ideas which are thus spon- 
taneouslv generated, have been far too frequently 
supposed to derive their origin from some adventi- 
tious circumstances in which a nation might have 
found itself placed. But this is an opinion, the 
fsllacy of which most strike every one who has 
reflected on the incidents of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. The sentiments with which a whole 
people are impressed at any given period, arise, on 
the contrarv, by a sort of fiitalism, and, in the 
activity of their development, we read the origin 
and circumstances of the political and religious 
changes which follow. 

Nor is the order in which such ideas are gene- 
rated, deep as they lie within the recesses of the 
human soul, entirely veiled from our compre- 
hension. Speculations, regarding this order of 
development, have been hazarded by Victor Cousin 
in his '< Philosophy of History," and by his suc- 
cessor in the chair of moral philosophy, tne Ute M. 
Jouffroy, whose discourses ^Du Droit Naturel," 
— <<Du Bien et du Mai,"— ""Du Probleme de la 
Destin^ Humaine^* — and ** Comment les Dogmes 
Finissent,** cannot be too carefully studied. In the 
course of my labours, especially when treating of 
the era of Wycliffe, I have more or less availed 
myself of the doctrines inculcated by these great 
investigators of the springs of human actions, mani- 
fested to us in the form of national wants. These 
wants arise spontaneously, and £ita]|y induce the 
different phases which society, during the progress 
of civilization, is doomed to undergo. 



§ 3. THV BBCTOBS 07 ASHTON. 

The names of these rectors, taken from Vernon's 
extracts, are as follows :— 

1S06. Mkbolas dfl Axtena 77 

■ ■ ? Adamnt 4s Aidflna 06 

1824. SymoadaBuiMdty 05 

1351. Tliomai dfl Spdeford 106 

1S6S. Tlioiiiat,K«ofThoiiiaidel Wyke 109 

1371. ThoniM la WaiTS Ill 

1873. Jo. de Marehfcnrd...^ lia 

1374. Haify Nettlewerth lU 

I have no additional remarks to ofler on this list 
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except that the entry of John de Marchford [see 
page 112] is sud to oe as follows;— 

1 Nov 1373 Jofumnes de Marcheford instituted 
to the Rectory of Asbton linder lyne per resigna- 
tionem magistri Thome la Warre ultimi rectoris. 
John la Warre Patronus. 



§ 4. THB CHAPLAINS AND OTHER CLBRKS OF 

IIANCHBSTBH. 

The chaplains whose names transpire in the 
course of these researches may now be collected, 
and, in addition to these, others have occurred, 
which are inserted in italics :— 

A.D. 1 166-8S(?}. RieUrd, chaplain of Albert Gras- 

let [JuTenif?] 

Robert t chaplain of Maincettre ... 

JurdamuM, derk of the nune rill 

1227 (?). Aca, incwnbent of Saint Mat- 

ihew'ii, or Gralle't Chanatry ... 39 

1235. Jordan, Ca^Mllanut 62 

1306. Capellannt, Galfridi do Mancho 

ter fperhapa a tab^dean) 76 

1315. John ae Leia^ dork 

1316. John de Ardona ...I ^^ 
HuffhdoMylnegatee) ^ 

1 342. Ri<±ard of the M jlno-' 

g»to 

Richard Braybon ... 
Adam Longn<dl ..i... 

Robert Biooy • 

John de Hattersby ... 
136U5. Galftidoi de Bezwyf; ,^ 

Rofferde Mamceetr... ( "* 

Without date(?). Wmiehnns derieoi de Bexwyck... 109 

About 1405. John Fawkea... ..,...) , _ 

Roger doMameeatr) '** 

Upon this list I have not Biany additional re- 
marks to make. 
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(a) ChaplamM of the time of Alhwt Gretht 
[JuvenisPy — [See page 21.] 

In the Coucher Book, or chartulary of Whalley 
Abbey, published under the very able editorship of 
W. A. Hulton, Esq. [vol. i, p. 40], is a gift of a 
fourth part of the church of Eccles by Albert 
Greslet to William, clerk of Ecdes. Among the 
witnesses to this deed, are Richard, the chaplun of 
the same Albert, Gilbert a chaplain, Robert, chap- 
lain of Bfaincestre, Jurdanns, clerk of the same vill, 
and others. 



(h)Jolm,d*Zeiq,'ae(frk(f). 

I find from Raines's Lancashire [vol. iv, p. 
825], thati about the 9th of Edward the Second 
(131 5-6), a John de Leia, clerjk, is mjentioned in a 
ManchestQr.defi4 .Without datis^. But at is not quite 
evident that he was a chiplain of Manchester, 
although most probably so.— -[See Raines's Lan- 
cashire, vol. iv, p. 825/| 



(c) 1361-5. Ga^ridMi de SeMW^ derk. 

[See page 109.] 

This is one of the earliest occasions upon which 
the honoured name of Rezwyke, eminent among 
the ftmilies who were benefitftora of Mancheater, 
meets with mention ; — for which reason some littk 
account of his descent may be appended. 

In the 35th of Edward the Third (1362-3X 
there was living a Galfiridns de Bexwyke» who 
was wedded to a daughter of Thorstan Holland 
de Denton. The issue of thb marriage was a 
Thurstan de Bexwyke, also living in the same 
year, as well as Galfrid de Bezw vke, deriL, whose 
name likewise occurs in a deed of the 38th of 
Edward the Third. 

In the 6th year of Henry the Fonrth (1404^), 
we likewise find a Richard de Bezwick^, .deik, 
attesting a deed at Middleton. Jt does not ap* 
pear that he was a chaplain of Manchester, but 
perhaps of some neighbouring church. He was pro- 
bably a younger son of Thurstan de Bexwyke ; — 
but the exact relationship does not transpire. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RBMABKS ON TBS DOCQimfTS BXL4TITB TO TBB 
GOULBOIATINO OF TBB ANCIBNT FABUtt 
€BIIBCB OF MAMCHBSTBB. 

The date of these documents is frt>m 1421 Co 
1423. They are given in the following general 
order: — 

1. The royal license of foundation. •.... 143 

2. The consent of the parishioners of 

BCanchester to the foundation... 150 

3. The diarter of foundation 153 

4. The confirmations of the charter by 

various interests I69etseq. 

5. The deeds of infeftment to the col- 

lege 170etseq. 

§ 1. STATB OF TBB D0€UMBNT8. 

These documents are from 1421-3. They 
have their words written in the moat abbreviated 
form, compared with which the later chart«is. of 
Blary, Elixabeth, and Charles the First, sink into 
insignificaace. Bnt the difficulty of interpretation 
therein arising would hi^ve been little formidable, 
except for the faded state of some portion 9f the 
documents, by which, from time and friction, they, 
are occasionaUy rendered almost ill^ble. , .This i^ 
particularly the case in the petition of the parishion- 
ers of Manchester to the bishop of Lichfield, aod 
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ID too great a share of the lengthy charter of 
foandation. Owing to this co-operation of causesy 
nothing more than fraffments of the voluminous 
deeds connected with me foundation of the Man* 
Chester college, have hitherto been deciphered and 



How hr I have myself succeeded, may be 
dubious. , Although no time nor labour have been 
roared to present tne documents in a correct state, 
I am still by no means satisfied with what has been 
achieved. It had ever been myintention from the 
time when I was advised that English translations 
would be acceptable, to complete this task as liter- 
aDy as possible, so that in the course of my labour, 
I might the better detect any abbreviated or hded 
iioT& to which I might have given incorrect in- 
terpretations, preparatory to the final, or ultimate 
reference which I had intended to make to the 
manuscripts themselves, in resolution of any doubts 
or difliculties. 

But this opportunity of consultation and revision 
I was not entitled to possess. Party disputes in 
the parish of Manchester had commenced, and the 
muniment chest of the college was considered as 
dosed. 

Yet in justice to the chapter house, from the 
members of whom I have to ever acknowledge the 
most gentlemanly and unostentatious kindness, I 
would add my firm conviction, that if I could have 
been induced to make a request for a final revision 
of my transcripts, it would not have been refrised 
me. 

In the meanwhile,-— ahould health and life be 
spared me, — I wait for happier circumstances to 
include in my second book, or ^'livraison,* any 
errata which may appear, upon a closing reference 
being made to toe original documents. 

I must, however, decidedlv state, that I am not 
aware of any mistakes into which I may have fallen 
of so serious an amount, as to affect the general 
sense of any clause whatever of the documents 
now published. 

§ 2. IfODB OF PRINTING THB DOCUIIBNT8. 

Regarding the mode in which the documents 
are printed, four forms presented themselves to 
me for my choice: — 

The first was to print the documents verbatim 
et literatim, with all their marks of abbreviation,— 
a plan adopted in certain of the parliamentary 
records edited by the Reverend Joseph Hunter, 
and in which the late Mr. Hodgson has well 
succeeded in his hbtory of Northumberland, — a 
plan also made instrumental to the striking fidelity 
vrith which the Banatyne and Maitland dabe of 



Scotland have printed various chartularies. This 
mode has in Manchester been lately adopted by 
Mr. Wheeler in his publication of the charter of 
Charles the First. The objection, however, on 
the present occasion, is the far greater variety of 
*< Doomsday type*^ required in printing documents 
of the fifteenth than of the seventeenth century, 
and the corresponding expense of the same,— an 
expense which is scarcely justified by the few char- 
ters given in the present work. 

A second mode was to print the documents after 
the perspicuous manner adopted by Mr. Hulton in 
editing tne ** Cbucher Book of Whalley,*^ wherein 
a limited number only of the abbreviating marks 
are retained, yet where the ancient orthography is 
preserved. 

A third mode was to print the words without 
any contractions or marks of abbreviation whatever, 
yet in point of orthography to preserve the archaic 
form, as for instance^ in avoioing the use of dip- 
thongs, in the frequent substitution of c f or t, &c., 
&c This is the plan adopted- by the Archaiological 
Society of Dublin, to which, notwithstkndinff my 
ffreater partiality to the first mentioned plan, I have 
for various reasons given a preference in this work. 

While a fourth plan was to modernize all the 
words, agreeably to the orthograpy of ^e present 
day used in printing latin authors. 

Each mode has no doubt its particular recom- 
mendation. 



§ 3. THE TRANSLATIONS BBNDBBBD. 

With regard to the translations rendered, I 
have been as literal as documents of the fifteenth 
century, remarkable for the complication of their 
structure, would allow me. For, fr6nk some cause 
or other, hitherto unexplained, this complication of 
structure rapidly disappears in deeds a century 
later, of the date of Henry the Eighth. 

1 may have the most erred from my ignorance 
of the technicalities of many English law terms, 
and the deprivation which I have sustained' by the 
long sickness of a near friend, whom I have 
formerly consulted on such occasions. 

In snort, the whole of my labour, whether in 
copying or translating, I have subjected to a severe 
process of investigation. Richard Hadelsay, clerk 
of York [see page 166], was unquestionably a man 
of more than common erudition, fiuniliar with the 
most approved formulas of chartularies thenin use 
both in England and on the continent, to which 
the verbose, conceited, and otherwise ill written 
confirmation deeds of David Pry ce, archdeacon of 
Chester [see page 168 and 17/], may present a 
striking contrast. 
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§ 4. THE WORKS CONSDLTBD. 

In copying tnd tnnaUting these various doca- 
mentSy I nave spared no possible pains to render 
them intelli^ble. It would be superfluous, and 
even pedantic* to enumerate the divers sources of 
information to which I have resorted whenever 
I was doubtful of the sense, or true meaning of 
the manuscripts, but I may perhaps be allowed 
to mention, that, inter alia, I have derived the 
most valuable aid from the volumes of the late 
Mr* Hodgson's history of Northumberland, where 
there is a perfect profurion of chartularies, which 
are rendered doubly instructive by the conservation 
in all the words of marks of abbreviation, aided by 
an admirable key illustrating their various powers f— 
and, in the second place, from the rare, splendid, 
and costly Lexicon oiplomaticum of Walther, pub- 
lished at Ulm in 1756, of which I fortunately 
possess a copy. 

Nor have Ducange, Carpentier, Schilter, or 
Wachter, particularly the two first mentioned au- 
thors, been less consulted. With the aid of these 
lexicographers, as well as that of various other 
writers, it had been my intention to have added a 
short glossary ; — ^but, until I have a better confi- 
dence in the fidelity of every word published in 
my transcripts, such a glossary may be conveniently 
postponed. 

§ 5. NOTES ON A FBW OV THB TBRMS OCCURRING 

IN THB DOCDMBNTS. 

On the present occasion I have little to add, in 
the form of additions or corrections, to the publi- 
cation of the documents connected with the col- 
legtating of the parish church of Manchester. 

(1.) TBOMAM LA WASSS, OBTOaCIANTXlT, BTC. 

See the Bojsl Licenae of Foondataon, page 146, fint 
coIqidd, and in the sixth MS. line. 

Thb obMlete English law tenn, "deforcians** rstUl, I be- 
lieve, used in Scotland), oociirs in an abbreviatea form in a 
sentence of very eomplex etmctnre. It has thus given rise 
to a ftJse leading, which I have corrected in the present 
copy and translation; bat not before I had &Uen into the 
error of my predecessors in speaking of ** deforcing a levy*' 
[see page 125], — a term unknown m ancient law deeds. 

(2.) COMMOVXHTIS. 

This word occurs in the second oolnmn of page 164, and 
in the twenty-second line. 

But whether the word is really "commoTentes," or not, 
I may be allowed to express some little donbt. In my first 
reading and copying of the word Cwhatever it miffht be), 
I had as s ur e dl y made a blunder. I then altered it into 
"commoventes," from the indications afforded me by the 
forms of certain of the letten. This word I have trans- 
lated into " removinff," or diverting. But whatever the 
letters may actually be, no possible objection can attach 
to the general meaning whidi I have given, sanctioned as 
it is by the import of Uie context. 



(S.) iM roaMA juais jvmATis. 

Ooeuning in page 161, first column, and axty-aiath 
MS. line. 

The phrase means simj^ly heim^ upom in the firm of 
lam. But as I believed a jury was actually created to try 
the allegation of andeot ab us es having been oommitted by 
patrons and rectors, on the strength of divers writings^ 
muniments, &c., — I too easily chimed in with the notion, 
and transhited the phrase h^mgtwcm in the firm of a 
Jwy — But alter all, did I really misreprssent the idea 
intended to be conveyed ? 



'*TBB CONVBHTIOH Oa CHAma," BTC. 

of the word convantus in page 169, 



See my 
second column, eighth line. 

If I UToided usinff the word "convent,** or "covent," 
as old writers would say, — ^it is because conTen tu s was, in 
this instance, made synoninaous with a capitular body or 
chapter, whence the term conuMhoa was rather suggested. 

(6.) THB BOLL OKB. 

The occurrence of this English word [see page 171 and 
the first line of page 172] reminds us i» an amusing dis- 
cuision which took place a few yean ago untmg the 
Dryasdusts of Cheshire and Lancashire, rebtive to the 
origin of the term " Bul]ocksmithy,''-.the name of a 
manufiicturing town adjoining Stockport. 

The opinion generally enterfeuned was, that the mane 
had its derivation from a smithy far bullocks 111 But 
who, in the name of wonder, ever heard of a smithy far 
bullocks? The gentry proposed, therefore^ to change the 
unaristocratical name of their ancient town for some such 
romantic term as *' Haxel Orove." 

But Thomas la Warre*s infeftment of lands near •* The 
Bull Oke," oppodte the north nte of Maadicster ehurdir 
solves all the diiliculty. BuDockumithy means nothing 

more than the sauMy hard hjf the huU-oah [See page 

170, where the Mandiester Bull Oke b explained.] 

If the " Basel Grove*' authorities had inerely preserved 
the name of ** The Bqll Oab,** or had contented thon- 
selTCs with tbb oak without tbb boll, naming their 
site simply Oaktown or Oakvill (for there is an Oak- 
ham in Rutland), they would at least haTS been faithful 
to nomenclature as well as to history,— regarding whidi 
there can be **no BBistake!" 

(6.) OSnUM. — [SBB FAOB 171, VIBST OOLUIIH AND 

SBVBNTB MS. LINB.] 

I am not certain if the word should not have been por- 
tam. As I have explained, the details of Thomas la 
Warre's grant are repeated in two subsequent deeds— 
fSeepi^ 174and 176.] In the two kter ones, the word 
is certainly oeHum. 

(7.) Toasas. 

A pusding word is FoaBBB, — a technical eiprssaon ap- 
plied to a certain piece of land, named *' The Acres," 

near a certain highway leading to Old Traffnrd [See the 

first column of page 171, and the thirty-fourth line ; also 
page 172, second column, twenty-sixth line.] — *'In oppo- 
situm cujusdam forere dicti campi vocati les accrss," &c.' 
I.e., opposite to a certain forsre [headland] of the said 
field, called les Accrss, &c. 

In traaskting/irere, heatUend, I attached to the word 
a Saxon significaUon, such as we find in the matAfire- 
miml, a projecting mount or promontory. Hence I con- 
ceived, that forere might mean ** headland,"— a term* 
occurring in ancient deMs, and iqiplied to the upper part 
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of Mcfa mbla grouid m wm left (amonff otlier nMt) for 
the iumiiig of the plough. Thie "headhuid" was often 
• qwce of no little extent. When there existed compara- 
tivelj few fences or hedges in England, and when a tract 
of land was liable to be tilled after the Scottish manner of 
"mnrig," by many small tenants conjointly, who would 
introdnce at one and the same time a sqnadron of yoked 
oxen and bnUocks into the arable land, a large vacant 

re of ground was not only dcYoted to the turning of 
numerous ploughs amultaneonsl^ going on, — as, for 
instance, on Ploitfn Monday, — but likewise for the occa- 
sional pasturaf|;e of the beasts thus employed, while resting, 
at intenrals, mm their scTere drudgery : — the correctness 
of wlich description may be illustrated by many ancient 
paintings, drawings, or prints. 

Ducange, howeYsr, has shewn that the word "foraria,*' 
or "forrena»" had a rery different meaning,— importing 
« officium forrerii seu metatoris hospitiomm." As it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to attach this meaning to the 
Sfanchester '*forere,'* I consequently took refuge in a 
Saxon etymolo^. 

But Caipeatier, as I haTe since disoorered, while he 
admits the correctness of Ducanf^e's explanation in refer- 
ence to the quotations actually cited by him, states that 
the obsolete French word "foriere" had still another 
meaning, namely, to indicate paUure land^ — in proof of 
which he cites the following, from a charter of 1296 : — 
** Item — « quinqne solidos super forsria bnbulcorum ;" 
~^% second from a chartulary of 1245 : — " une foriere de 
pr6 ;" — and a third from one of 1306 : — " chiunc joumeus, 
ou la entour : que de fries, que de Forieres, ke ae terres, 
que de Toles." — [Carp, in Toce Foreria.] 

After these dtattons, the reader may suit his own taste 
and inclination, either by adopting a oaxon or an Anglo- 
Norman meaning to the Manchester "Forere,** — situated 
near "The Highway to Old Trafford," and leading to the 
present Huhne fields. It may also be asked, — ^if, by the 
term "foreria bubnlcomm," cited by Carpentier, the old 
Saxon headland might not have been Implied ? 



CHAPTER V. 

CERTAIN BVBNT8 CONNECTED WITH THE FOUND- 
ATION OF THE COLLEGE, SUBSEQUENT TO 
THE DEMISE OF THOMAS, LORD LA WAEEE. 

Under a dbtinct chapter I propose to include 
certain events occurring subsequent to the demise 
of Thomas, Lord la Warre, which associate them- 
selves with the history of the first foundation of 
the college, rather than with the annals of the 
wardens thereof. 

These are referable to the period when the 
Wests held the barony of Manchester, — when the 
civic interests of the town were ruled by a new 
race of lords, whose influence, however, owing to 
various causes, was evidently on the decline. 

Of this new race a very brief notice b all which 
is at present necessary. 

It nas been shewn that one of the Griffin ftunily 
havinff been the heir general of the lands of Tho- 
mas, Lord la Warre, this lord had levied a fine in 



favour of the descendants of his half sister, Joanna, 
who had married Thomas, the third Baron West. 
_rSee page 125.] 

The true heir, however, of Thomas, Lord la 
Warre, was to be sought for among the descend- 
ants of Catherine, daughter of John la Warre, — 
which John had predeceased his lather of the same 
name, who was the ninth baron of Manchester^— 
[See pages 99 and 125.1 

The said Catherine la Warre had married Sir 
Warine Latimer, of Braybroke, by whom she had 
three sons, John, Thomas, and Edward, who seve- 
rally died without issue, and, along with them, a 
daughter, Elizabeth, wedded to Sir Thomas Grif- 
fin, — the heir of which union was Richard Griffin, 
who married Ann, daughter of Richard Chamber- 
lain, Esqn leaving issue— 

(a) John Griffin, Esq., heir to his great uncle, 
the Lord Latimer, and heir ffeneral of the lands of 
Thomas la Warre. He died tine prole. 

(b) Sir Nicholas Griffin, of Braybroke ; married 
to Catherine, daughter of John Curson, Esq., who 
was served heir to his brother John. 

But we are informed, that in the 6th of Henry 
the Sixth, Sir Nicholas Griffin, then thirty-eight 
years of age, executed a release of the lands held 
by Thomas la Warre, whence Sir Reginald, the 
fifth Baron West, became incontestable heir to 
the estates of the baronv of Manchester. 

The family of West thus succeeded to the Gres- 
lets and the La Warres. 

After this explanation, I shall describe certain 
events which occurred during the baronial sway of 
the Wests, connected with the foundation of the 
college. 



§ 1. CONCLUDING NOTICES OF CARDINAL LANG- 
LEY (bishop of Durham), who aided in 

THE foundation OP THE COLLEGE. 

Before this histoir is brought to a close, it 
would be unpardonable to lose sight of a personage 
to whom the religious interests of Manchester be- 
came so much indebted. 

On the death of Henry the Fifth (1422), Car- 
dinal Langley was appointed feoffee of the king^s 
will. Soon afterwards, at the request of the par- 
liament, he resumed the seals. 

This very munificent churchman was a mat 
favourer of learning* He is recorded to have 
been one of the first poets of his age. His epi- 
grams were inscribed to the bbhop of Norwich, 
and have been republished with commentaries by 
Blake. He wrote a book ^ De Variis Carminibns," 
as well as several works on pontifical law and juris- 
prudence. The public encouragement whicn he 
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gave to leanung is eztraordioaiy* He founded 
two schools at the Palace Green of Darhamy— the 
one for grammar, and the other for plain song. 
Amidst the legacies which he left to Tanoos pubhc 
libraries, as at Oiford, Cambridgei Durham, Lei- 
cester, and York, it is added tlut the college of 
Manchester received from him a donation of books. 
He died November 20th, 1437f and was buried at 
Durham within his own chantry in the Galilee. 



§ 2. N0T1CB OP WILLIAM HBIWORTH, BISHOP OP 
LICHPIBLD, WHO 8ANCTIONBD THB BEBC- 
TION OP THB COLLBOB OP MAlfCHBSTBE. 

William Heiworth, bishop of Lichfield, was 
another signal promoter of the college of Man- 
chester. This prelate will ever be commemorated 
in the annab ot Lichfield, for the bequests which 
he made for the suoport of the indigent, and for 
his contributions to tne improvements of the beau« 
tifttl cathedral of this citj. He died in the 
year 1446. 



§ 3. THB BBQOBSTS OP WHICH THOMAS LA 
WABEB's POUNDATION was THB POEBBDN- 
NBB. 

In the second book, or memoir, of this supple- 
mentary volume, it will be pointed out, that other 
munificent bequests succeeded to the endowments 
of Thomas, Lord la Warre, as, for instance, the 
munificent sums expended towards the erection of 
a new collegiate church and other bmldings, and 
the foundations of six chauntries, in addition to the 
one or two which had previously existed. 

In the year 1527 (as will be shewn hereafter), 
the staff of collegiate functionaries was formally 
declared to consist of onb waedbn, bight vicabs, 

POUB deacons, six CH0E18TBB8, TWO PABI8H 



GLBEK8 — [that is, real derks, or clergymen, who 
assbted the officiating priest, — see Hook in voce 
Clerk], and onb bellman ! 

§ 4. CONCLUSION. 

But it b now time to draw to a conclusion. 

While investigating the hbtory of the ancient 
parish church of Manchester, the question has, I 
trust, been answered, '<Why was it ooUegiated?^ 

But a reply could not have been given, if I had 
not mingled with ecclesiastical annsls so much of 
the civil history of the locality as relates to the 
barons, who were the ancient patrons of the church 
of Manchester, and to the charters conceded to an 
impatient and dissatisfied population, consisting of 
the various srades of villeins, bondage tenants, and 
yeomen, who sought to exchange their feudal 
restraints for the free occupation of burgage tene- 
ments, whereby the fruits of their commercial 
industry might be secured to them unfettered by 
feudal impositionsy— «:id where they might choose 
their own magistrates, and be governed by a just 
and salutary system oip municipal laws. Under the' 
influence of such dvil reforms, by means of whidi 
the population of the parish had greatly increased* 
still newer wants of toe human mind sprang up, 
which were less of a worldly than of a ^ritual 
nature and complexion. The rectors of fifanches- 
ter, instead of adminbtering to Divine worship and 
to the cure of souls, were employed in secular 
affairs, either of the state, or of their patrons^— 
the temporalities of the benefice thus abased by 
them, having been diverted from their original use 
and destination. Thb great evil was sought to be 
remedied by coUegiating the destitute and hitherto 
nefllected parish church of Manchester. 

That the college, thus formed, may ever continue 
a blessing to the community of Manchester, b the 
sincere prayer of the Author. 
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It 18 my object (trader the bead of a notice) to express the obligations which I have been under to 
various mdividuals. 

' In this history, — by the aid of such an accession of inedited documents as have rendered it 
advisable that the earlier portion of the former published history should be written over again, — ^the 
Parish (}hurch of Manchester has been traced from the period of its original Saxon endowment, to 
the time when, by a later benefactor, Thomas la Warre, it was farther gifted and collegiated. In 
elucidating this change of constitution by copies and translations of numerous deeds, &c^ existing within 
the muniment chest of the Chapter House, it is evident from my Preface, that, so long as ten years 
ago, I had to acknowledge the aid which I derived from thb Rbvbrbnd Canon Wbat, who was the 
first means of rendering these stores of information accessible to me. 

And with no less gratitude would I speak of the services rendered to me by Canon Pabunson ; 
but as these relate to the newer charters granted to the College, and to later documents in his privf^e 
possession, they connect themselves with the second, rather than with the first portion, or livrasion, of 
this supplementary history. I shall, therefore, reserve my acknowledgments to this gentleman (and 
these are for favours of no ordinary amount), until I shall have printed my Notbs and Additions to 
THB History of thb Wardbns of Manchbstbe. 

And in a corresponding manner would I express myself of the Rbv. F. R. Rainbs, M.An of 
Milnrow Parsonage, Rochdale, who will, however, see that even in the present memoir I have not 
neglected to avul myself of some fpw of the numerous contributions which ne has sent me, intended to 
be published hereafter. 

The names of other gentlemen, to whom I have felt indebted, are 

Gbobob Obmbbod, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., ftc, of Sedbury Park, Gloucestershire, the historian 
of Cheshire. His most liberal contributions will be found everywhere interspersed throughout the 
work, and in page 189 they are particularly specified:— 

Mb. Habland, who has aoly edited extracts from the municipal documents in the' possession of 
the Mayor and Corporation of Miuichester. His public labours I have explained in page 187 ; — 

And an old and most valued antiquarian friend, Captain Edwabd Jonbs, of the Royal Lancaster 
Militia. 

To this list I wish that I were permitted to add the name of a very kind correspondent, to 
whose dinnterested communications I feel an obligation of no common kind. 

Throughout the work there are numerous wood cuts, the drawings of which I owe to the young 
artists of my own fiunily, who, I believe, have executed them with strict fidelity. The three seab dl 
the great charter of foundation, figured in pages 165, 1699 Rnd 178, are from drawings made by a late 
lamented daughter, at the time when this important document was intrusted to me while residing at 
York. All the other drawings of seab and relics are by nrv son, Mr. R. G. Hibbert-Ware, of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, — ^the large sketch of the Cave of Ordeshal alone excepted, which, as I have 
explained [see page 17*]» was by another member of my family, my eldest son. 

That thb hbtory has not been drawn up without a consultation of every book and manoBcript 
within my reach calculated to throw light upon it, will be evident by the numerous references whidi are 
given. Yet it would be doing an injustice to at least two authors, if I did not aJlude to them in a more 
particular manner. 

Of these, b the learned author of the ** Histoire de la Gvilisation en France." The enliriitened 
views which Gdizot has taken of the civil and ecclesiastical state of western Europe during diivalric 
and feudal times, have more or leas influenced me in the colourinff or version which I have given to 
many of the baronial, municipal, or parochial incidents of thb local history. I have adverted to thb 
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aatbor on namerons occaaonsy and, perfansy in one or two insUnees» may have detected myself 
inadvertently adopting hia views without doe acknowledgment, — as* for instance, when alluding, in 
paffe 25, to the moral cause which led to the spirit of crusading.— But it is never too late to 
acknowledge an omission. 

There is again another recent author who has imparted me information not to be surpassed by 
any other writer: — I allude to tbb Rbvbrbnd M. A. Tibrnxt, in his republication of Dodd^ 
** Roman Catholic History of England,* not yet completed. Of Dodd's work I would express no 
opinion. The value of the volumes now in the course of publication attadies itself to Mr. Tieme/s 
copious notes and addenda. The information which he has collected, alike from Roman Catholic and 
Protestant writers, from State documents, and from inedited manuscripts, is immense, and not to be 
found in any other ecclesiastical history with which I am acquainted. Nor is it the least of Mr. 
Heme/s recommendations to myself, that a more honest chronicler of ecclesiastical events, even 
where neutrality is least to be expected, it has never been my happiness to consult. In no instance 
does he appear to have compromised his own tenets; yet he has never once been induced to spare even 
his own communion, whenever it has been found to lend itself^ during turbulent times, to the purposes 
of injustice, intolerance, or persecution. In every page his comments point to the great troth, that 
charity and forbearance are essential to the healthy state of all conununities whatsoever of the Faithful 
in Christ. 

It, lastly, behoves me to say a few words r^;arding the occasional information which has transpired 
within these tern months, in the course of the paper war now carried on, relative to the sense in which 
certain provisions of the last, and even preceding charters of the College, ought to be understood. 

while I deeply lament the circumstances under which the dispute is now carried on, it is 
impossible but to aomire the extent of learning and research exhibited by combatants on both sides, — 
reminding us of the good old polemical era of Elizabeth, James the First, or Queen Anne, except that 
the present dispute is carried on with a moderation of temper unknown to the zealots of the olden 
time. 

These discussions have appeared either in the pages of the ManAnUr Courier and ManchetUr 
GuarduHh or in the separate form of pamphlets. Among the authors may be particularly enumerated-— 

HoNTBB Gordon, Esq., of Lincolns Inn ; 

The Author of a ^ Reply of the Association for Promoting a Reform in the Ecclesiastical 
Provision for the Parish of Manchester," ftc. ; 

Thomas Tdrnbb, Esq., Barrister^t-Law, of Saint Leonards, Sussex ; and 

Thomas Wbbblbr, Esq^ S.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, the editor and translator of the Foundation 
Charter of the College bj Charles the First. 

Of the historical information thus conveyed, I shall on every suitable occasion hereafter avail 
myself. But with regard to the subject itself of discussion, I have determined, for obvious reasons, as 
explained in my Prefice, to observe the strictest neutrality. This history, to the rqection of the real 
question in dispute, will close with the demise of Db. Hbbbbbt; with the induction of his worthy 
successor in the office of Dean ; and with the elevation of Manchester to the rank of an Episcopal 
oee. 

S. H. W. 
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Aci, finl iacmBWnt of Saint MBtAew't, or Or^le*s 
Cbapd; land gifted to him, and a fiur named from 
kDn,a»-40. 

Auifteld, aba nunad •* Tbe Poor Acne,** 89. 

AdTowaon of Manehetter ; a wift preaents on the denth 
1^ bar hnaband, lOA ; advowaon toneadered to the eol* 
lege, 170-6» and cauM mez^ained mhj it reCamed to 
the lord of the manor, 17S. 

Alfoit, why ao named, 3 ; deacrihed, 31 ; wood of, 07. 

■ Nethor, hmd gifted to the eoDefpe, 170-t. 

Apimpriation of banefloes, how introdQeed, 66 ; act en* 
feretng par Am m aaca of parodaal duUea, \96; aeeorad in 
the roTid licanae of foundation in Mandieater, 144*6, and 
the different pattiea whose eoneent to it waa required, 
149; d^nitioa of api^ropriation from Plowden, 175; at 
flrat a eomplata one in Maneheeter, hnt afterwards hi- 
oomplete, 170. 

Archdaaoon and Archdeaconry of Chester; origin of the 
odka, 23 ; Bfanchester oomprehended in the archdea- 
conry of Cheater, 88 ; consent for the oollegiating of 
the church of Manchester required from him, 153 ; he 
appoints proeantoni 169-60; charter is confirmed by 
Ub^ 169, 177. 

Ardana, Adam de^ rector of Ashton,- 68. 

, John de, chaplain of Mandieater, 66. 

Ardema, Hichbba de^ rector of Ashton, 77. 

Aihton-under-Lyne, an infevdation of the barony of Man- 
dieater, and confounded with Ormeston, 41-2, 67 ; sup- 
posed ^<^«»v* in the name of one of the Ashtcma, 42; 
migm of the term MNisr luw or bme, 61 ; its chapel 
united to that of Manchester, 66 ; now much taxed in 
the ralor, 66 ; the subinfoftment under a Kiikby and 
Aditon, 67, 77; ndua of the liring, 77, 95; adrowaon 
sepamtad from the manor, 77; Jemsalem land, 96; a 
friso warren obtained, 101 ; state of its infendation, 101, 
and Thoaaas la Warre's deed retetive to it, 186-7; rec- 
tors, 77, 96, 106» 109, III, 118. 

Auncell, WiOiam, a eefooffee with Aa bislMp of Dvham 
in Thomas hi Warre's miaftment» 196-6; his damise, 
144. 

Baraastoyf Snnon da, rsctor of Aahton, 9& 

Barony of Manchester, ita upper and lower bailiwicks, 88, 
functions of erith sergeant and bailiffs, 34, the lord's 
court, 84, haboMtes and judicial localities, 84, judge's 
gmrioa azpkined, 34-6; subordination to sheriff's juris- 
dktaon,86; pririleges and fnnctiona of the court baron* 
67. 7I» 74, 76; sonrsy of the barony, 93-4; documenU 
^tMA adbsiai iOustratiTe of the history of the barony, 
161. 

Baron's Hull, naturally fortified and conjecturea by whom 
itwttsfiiatooattpied,81; gift of it to the coflege, 170-2. 

Barton, John, a procantor, 167. 

Battel^, Jeha da, chaplain of Bfancheatar^ 100. 

2c 



Benefice of Mancheste^placed under Peter Gredefs war- 
denship, 60, taxation of it by Pope Nidiolas, 68, and 
its value in 1382, 94. — ^See oho JSadowmtnt.'] 

Bezwyck, family of and deacent, 109, 194. 

, Oallriilns de, duqibdn, 109, 194. 

Bibby, Robert, chaplahi of Manchester, 100, 194. 

Bondfl^ lands of the manor of Mandieater, originally cul- 
tivated br villefais, and the character of the tenuree, 68 ; 
how TiSeins were adraaced in the social scale by becom- 
iiw bondage tenants, 61 ; bondage tenants of tne manor 
or Manchester, 67 ; required for the wan, 69. 

Booth, Thomas del, his descent, ftc, 109; builds a chapel 
and bridge at Salford, 110 ; hia attachment to sdiool 
education, 110; his will, llO-l. 

Borough of Manchester, origin of term, 44 ; when the 
name was acquired, 62-8, and why, 67; Mandiester 
becomes a chmtared and free borough, 70; tbe statutes 
and other adrantaffes secured by the charter, 70-6; firee 
burgesses describ^ 72; burgage tenures, nature and 
laws of inheritance, 73 ; commerce encouraged by the 
darter, 78 ; municipal laws, 78-6 ; moreable chattds, 
laws of, 73; kmahts, priests, or deilEs not exempted 
IWnn arrest for debt, 72, 75; talliages required, 76; famd 
subject to the law of mortmain, 77 ; witnesses to tiie 
charter mated, 76; borough privileges disputed by 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 107-6; Dorough not acU 
Tanoed to the nnk of a municipal corporation^ 123. 

Braybon, Ricliard, chaplain of Manchester, 100. 

Brynkdowe, WflUam, a procurator, 166. 

Bttlle oke, the, 170-2, 196. 

Burvn, Hiigo de, his descent; he becomes a Cluniac monk 
of LentOT, 16* ; retires to a cell at KersaU, 17*. 

Chaplains of Manchester, lirt of them recorded, 194. 

Chapd, Grelle's, ftc., 89.— [5ee CAovn^ry.] 

Chmmtry, GreDe's, and another one, 61 -£ 

Chester, Earis of, Ranolf MBacRiNss, the third earl, 
succ eed s to the honour of Lancaster, and is possessed 
of dirers hmda, 6— Ranplph Gx&noh0, the fourth 
earl, posses sed of SaUbrd town and wapentake, 16; his 
YiSb and acts; he founds the ceD at Eershall, 17; his 
death, 16. — Ranulth di BLuiTDiTTtLX, the sixth 
eari; hia arms, descent, and estates, 42; resists the 
pand power, 42-8; granta a duuter to the town of 
Saifbrd, 43; his farther expldtaand demise, 47, 61-2; 
is succeeded hj William de Ferrars, 61-2. 

Chnrdon, John oa, rector of Mandiester, aoquhrea leave of 
aoaence, 96-7, 198. 

Clifford,- Sir Lewis, manriea Eleanor la Warre ; has tem- 
porary ward of John la Waire's estates and presents 
Thomas la Warn to the livinr of Ashton, 111 ; attach- 
ed to the prindpies of Wycfiffo, 114, 116; presents a 
petition of the LoUardt to the king and is reprimand^, 
122; his dying duffge, 124. 
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Climiac monks of K«mU» oricin of thair ordor, 10; 
czceUent diidpliiM, 28-9 ; Eow affected by the act De 
aeportatb rdiffioeonim, 76; their monaeteriee teiied, 
97 ; rdeaeed from their obedience to the foreign abbot 
of angni, 1S7-&— [Sm J&reAoff.] 

CoO^ of Mancheeter, fonnation of; motiTca for coUe- 
gialing the pariah chvrch, 129-33; the description of 
college meditated by Thomai la Wanre» 13441 ; iU ef* 
fidency oonriderod, 137-43; a roval license procnred for 
it» 143-8; petition of the chivcawardens for its founds 
ationt 150-2 ; the charter of foundation senerally de- 
scribed, 163; its grant dependant on toe prior and 
chapter of Coyentrj, the archdeacon of Chester, and 
the bUhop of Lichneld in conYocation, 163; premises 
of the charter^ 154-7; procurators appointed, 157-9; a 
commissary, or rmnmiisHries, to be chosen, 157, 169; 
the contumacy of certain persons proclaimed, 160-1 ; 
the charter of'^fouodation declared by the bishop of the 
diocese, 162-6 ; confirmed by the pnor and chapter of 
CoTcn^, 169; and by the archdeacon of Ciiester« 
168-9, 177-8 ; bnt douDtfuI if confirmed by the nope^ 
179 ; the laws framed for the gOTenuneat of the co&sge, 
167—- Oeneral remarks on the documents now published 
concerning the coUegiating of the parish church of Han- 
chester, 194. 

CoTcntry, prior and chapter of, sit in couTocation orar 
the charter of foundation, 163; appoint procnimton^ 
167 ; confirm the charter, 169. 

Crosseby, Richard, prior of CoTenfary, 163, 167, 169, 

Cmsadingr spirit at Manchester, andent stone scnlptnza of 
a cmsMsr, and Elias the giant of Worwley, 26. 

Danes, de^ce Blanchester and levy the Daae-^ald, 4 ; the 
gM exacted from the ICanchester church m Nonnan 
times, 9 ; but reliered from it by Stephen, 16. 

Dean rural, is identified with the ardmnest, such, for ez- 
amjde, as in England collected the I/edmiB SaladinidM, 
22-3 : what the office of the dean rural originally was, 
27 ; he does not appear in Eocland until toe doTenth 
century, 27-8; the first recoraed dean of Manchester 
was in the time of Richard the Second, 26* ; the pa- 
rishes comprised in the united deanery of Manchester 
and Blackbume, 28 ; the two offices of rector and dean 
rural of Manchester not united as Whittaker sopposed, 
28, 62-3 ; a dean of Manchester recorded hj HoUin- 
worUi, 52 ; the deanery of Manchester and Blackbom 
comprised within the archdeaconry of Chester, 62; the 
dean has under him a sub-dean and i^paritof% 62 ; the 
dean how instituted, 53 ; his supervision, testamentary 
duties, and coerdTO nower over the rslii^ous and moral 
state of the laity, also ov«r the lives and manners of 
the dergy, 63; he protecte the temporalities of the 
church, 64; the jurisdiction of deans rural in rural 
chapters, or rural courte Christian, and their subordi- 
nation te decanal synods explained, 54-5 ; the jurisdic- 
tion voluntary, or contentious, 64-6 ; the punishments 
inflicted, 66 ; the inquisitions hdd on vacant benefices, 
in the question of appropriationB, &&. 66; constitution 
of decanal synods, 66; how deans mral were reimbursed, 
66-6; deans were employed in the pope's valor, 69; the 
unpopularity of deans rmal and their courts occasioned 
by lax conduct and their behur employed as tax oatherers, 
64 ; the united deanery of Manchester and Slackbum 
at the doee of the thirteenth century, 66 ; a dean and 
sub-dean of Manchester mentioned, 76 ; forther caoses 
of the dedine of the office of deans, 91-3; an exception 
made to the archdeaconry of Cheeter, where the deans 
eontanved in som« degree effoctive, 92-3 ; they there 



hdd their offices for lifo, 93; the devMiy of MtaAaiter 
separated from that of BhKkhvB by a new decad of 
parishee, 99; ThowM la Warn ia&md to be both 
rector and dean rural, 129; the poesibility that thia ia- 
ference may in some degree be incorrect, 169; the deaa 
of Manchester, by the seal of the deanery of Manrlms 
ter, consents to the eoUegktmg of the parish chnrd^ 
ag r eea bly to the petition of the pariduoMn^ 149-M; 
list of such of the deans rural of MaiffMstw as an re- 
corded, 168. 

Dene^gato, street so named firon a dene^ or narrow vafley, 
and not ftom a dean rural, 26*, 31* 

Dennis, Saint, the newer church first built on the Baron's 
Hull dedicated to^ 112, 162^Ses alw SmuU Geoffwe.] 

Didsbury Chud, when built. 21. 

Diocese, in wnat, the Saxon church of Msndmster wae 

oomprised, 4 ; also duiiag the very eariy NemuHi period, 
9, and in the twelfth century, 14, 38.4. 

Dore Abbey, where eituated and bv whom fooaded; ito 
history, and why patronised by Jona la Warn, 86» 185 ; 
manor of Mandiester alienated to the abbey, 86, and 
rBstoredtoJohnlaWarrB,95; Thoams, the iMtof the 
Oreslets^ oo^jectorsd to have retired to it, 86, 186. 

Drengage, why so named, 7 ; chanirterisas asany tsnoias 
near Mancheeter, 8; state of in the twelfth c«ta7,24. 

Durham, Bishop o^ and his oofooffees an in trust fior the 
estotesofTlMmias, Lord la Warn, 126, 143; thcyjeu 
in the petitioa to the }dag for the edk^^atiag of the 
parish church of Manchester, 143; thev confirm to John 
Buntyngdon, the first warden, the enaowmento of Tho- 



hatd la Warrob 174-6 ; they uppaiat attoneya to 
176l-[Sse aito LmgUg. 



surrender the devised lands, 
7%0MM, Bithop of DarAma.] 



Eadowmentsy Kirkmaashuhne granted by an unknown 
Saxon thmie, 5-6; Parsonage land gifted by Albert 
Oredet (Senex), 18-9, and wWe ntoated, 31 ; endow- 
mento by Thomas la Warn of five msmingse and ten 
acres of knd, 170-3; land with which Saint Matthew's, 
or Aca'i^ Ch^pd wae endowed, 39. 



Fairs of Samt Michad, Saint Matthew, and Saint Mary, 
Manchester, 36-7 ; their generd privil^gee, 38, 40>1. 

Fair of Saint Matthew, ite ongin, 36; when hdd, 87; ito 
commerdd importance, 37-8; sappocted by RcAiert 
Orsslet, the fifth baren, and is chartered by the kiqg, 
38; why named Aca's, or Acea's, fior, 39; dte de- 
scribed, 39; how the fior is proclaimed in modem times, 
41 ; curious custom in the opening of it, 41. 

Fawkes, John, chaplain of Blanchester, 123. 

Ffereby, Thomas^ appointed a pfocarator, 167-8. 

Ffryth, Richard, a cofoofiee with the bishop of DoAam, 
126-6, and styled lord of the manor of Manchester, 144. 

Freeman, English, why so named, 94. 

Forere, alluded to in the endowment of Nether Alport, 
171-2 ; the etymology inquired into, 196. 

Oeor|[e, Saint, the newer church built on the Baron's Hull 
decuca t ed to, conjointlv with Saint Dennis, 112, 162. 

Gorton Green, certain landa in, gifted to the coU^ge^ 
170-2. 

Grandison, Otto de^ instituted rector, 69-708 hie dwelt, 
70; difficulty attending his gmiedogy and error cor- 
rected, 192. 

Grdle's Chauntry, where it stood, 39; Indentifled with 
Saint BCatthew^s Chapd aad Aca's Chi^ 40, 81. 

Gredet, Albert» fint bma, hisd«soint» pomesdoBe^ Ac, 
13. 
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Gmlit, Bobtrt, iMoad teoo, to whom 1m Iwld hk Inds ; 
•zUnt of hit Imtodt and liow diTidod» 14-5 ; gift to 
SwiiMihflid of • milt and lib dioiite, 1ft. 

Albert (Senez), third boron, obtoim by nunriago 



Murt of WidiMH, 10) his gift of loud to the churdi of 
IfandMrter, end whm 18-9; confinns to the monki 
of Swinedieed e mill 20; hie iafeftmente, demiBe, and 
20 ; has a yoamgar brother Osbert, 17. 
» Albert (JiiTenia), fourth beroa, ineoeedi, 21 ; his 



infeftments, 22 ; his merriege end demise, 22, 

, Robert, fifth baron, succeeds, 82 ; marries, 24 ; 
Bidiard the Fiztt in hie Norman expedition. 



24; rebeb against John, 20% 182; resides in MandM 
ter, 80; hie civil jorisdictioii, 81-4; his issue and de- 
mise, 47, 67, 188. 

^ Thomas, sixth baron, snooeeds, 51 ; holds twelve 



kniffhtsT foes, 51 ; his military senrioes, 60 ; has a nant 
of fiee wairen, 57 ; the escheat of Horwich which en- 
soed, 00 ; recorers his estates, 00 ; his demise, 00; the 
manor of Swineshead assigned to his wife, Christiana 
Ledet, ae a dower, 183; his issue Robert, who dies, and 
Peter, a churchman, 00, 100 ; the king disputes his in- 
fotoent to Peter in prejudice of a grandson Robert^ 
who is the true heir, 00, 190. 

^ Robert^ seventh baron, s n ooeeds his grandfather, 



00; Edmund Cronchback his guardian, 08; b sum- 
moned to the wars, 188; manies Hawise de Bmi^ 83, 
183 ; fovours the abbev of Staalawe, 04, 184 ; his con- 
firmation of land to the chqiel of Dene, 04, 184 ; his 
demischtpoBsessions, and descendants, 05, 184. 

Thomas^ eighth baron, has a guaidian appointed 



to hie infoncj, 05 ; the foudal services required during 
hie minoritv, 06-0 ; feudal state at this period, 60-7 ; 
his rights ot patronage invaded by William de Marchia, 
07-8 ; srante a charter to Manchester, making it a free 
bofoof^ 70-0 ; makes a grant of the manor of Man- 
chester, ftc, to his suter Joan and John la Wane, her 
huabttid, 79; conjectured to have retired to Dora Abbey, 
85» 180; his demise, 86, 185. 

^ Peter, a churchman, second son of Thomas Ores- 



let, the sixth baron, 00; foils in succeeding to the manor 
^ M"»^^»— * ^ ^«^ flwtftiB ffha p ^la , 01, 190; is appointed 
warden of ihe church of Mancheeter, 01 ; is afterwards 
rector of Manchester, 190. 

Hadelsay, Richard, notaij of York, employed in drawing 
up the charter of foundation, 158, 160; nis declaration 
to the correctness of the proceedings, 100. 

Halodl, Henry, archdeacon of Chester, when collated, 1 58 ; 
sits in convocation over the charter, 157, 160; appoints 
a procurator, 159 ; his death, 167. 

Hayward, Roerer de, chaplain of Mandiester, 128. 

Heiworth, WSliam, bbhop of Lichfield and Coventry, his 
history prsvious to fovouiing the views of Thomas, Xord 
la Warre, in gnnting a charter of foundation, 133 ; his 
good acts, and demise, 198.— TiSis JUehfieU^ Biahifp 

on 

Henege, John, a cofeoffee with the bishop of Duham in 
Thomas hi Warre's infeftment, 126-0, 148-8. 

Heton, the land at, whidi is gifted to the college^ 170-2. 

Horewich, forest laws o( 57-8; is escheated^ but restored, 
00. 

Hugh of Manchester, is not a native of Manchester, but 
of Mancester in WarwicksUre, 09, 188. 

Huntyngdon, J<^, rector of Ashton, made procurator by 
the prior and chapter of Coventiy, 157 ; also by the 
archdeacon of Chester, 100; presented by Thomas, 
Lord la Warre, to the first wardeuhip, 172-4 ; hie in- 



stitution, 174; the lands and adrowson appropriated 
to the college of Manchester are smrendered to hun, 
174-0. 

Ina, King of Wessez, and Ethelbuiga resident at Man- 
chester, 8. 

Jurdan, chaplain of Manchester, 52, 194. 

KershaU Cell, Hugo de Burun becomes a recluse of, 10* ; 
cell is founded and endowed by Ranulph Gemons and 
attached to the Cloniac monks of Lenton, 17-8 ; con- 
finned by Henry the Second to the monasteij of Len- 
ton, 21 ; and again by King John, 20 ; Chmiac monks 
of, described, 28-9; and their litigation with the rector 
of Blanchester, 29-30; the oeD is prohilnted sendiw 
taxes out of the kinsdom to the abbot of Chigni, 78; is 
seised by Edward the Third, but restored, 97 ; monks 
are released from their obedience to the abbot of Clugni, 
127-8: why the monks of Kemll were hi fovour, 134. 

Kirianan's Hulme granted by a Saxon thane to the two 
churches of Manchester, 5-6. 

Knute's, or Knott Mill, named from Canute, 4. 

Laghmote, of Salford, 49-50 ; of lianehester, 71 ; the 
ranks amenable to it, 72; ite origin uid object, 74; 
oUigations of the bui'gesses to it and its distinct ftmc- 
tions, 74 ; undertook emendatione of the assixe, 75 ; 
practice relative to frays, &&, 75. 

Lancaster, Honour o!^ under De Poictu, 0-7 ; in the time 
of Richard the Pint, 24 ; becomes an earidom, 56_ 
Edmund Cboocbback bv the acmxieition of Robert 
de Ferrars's eetates is made eari ; the greatness of the 
house fitmi this time, 08.-.Thomas, Earl of, his 
revolt against the king and joined by all ranlo, 89-90.^. 
HiN&T, Ea&l of Lahcabtse, has the eetates of the 
Honour re s torsd bv a reverrion of his brother's attab- 
der, and is ereatea duke of Lancaster with power of 
chancery, 96, 101 ; his possessions in the hundred of 
Salford, 107; disputes tiie privileges of the borough 
of Manchester, 107.— John of Gaomt succeeds to the 
dukedom and aids the attacks of WycHffe against the 
pope's supremacy, 113; orders the mendicant friui to 
omt the duchy of Lancaster, 113; his power on the 
death of Edward the Third begins to dedine, 114; hie 
hoetility towards the yeomen for seeking matrimonial 
alliances with the grsnlay, 117; he withdraws his fovour 
fit>m Wydiffe for his views xelative to the Eucharist, 
118 ; his son Henry of Bolinbroke is i«*"<*l*H and he 
dies from grief, 122. 

Lancashire, disturbed state by the stnugle for the repre- 
sentative system, 03; Scottish wars during Edward the 
First's reign, 78-9 ; much disturbed dunng the Wat 
Tyler penod, 110. 

Lan^ey, Thomas, bishop of Duriiam, his descent and his- 
tory; is made cardinal, 120; his forther annals, 133; 
supports the collegiating of the parish diurch of Blan- 
chester ae a remedy for the abuses of patronage, 183 ; 
his munificent acte, and his demise^ 197.— [See alw 
Dftrham^ Bishop of,'] 

Langton, Walter de, his descent and ftmily, 88, 191 ; suc- 
ceeds to William de Marchia in the living of Manchester, 
08; is made high trsasurer of Eneland and bishop of 
Lichfield, 09; rssigns his living at Manchester, 09; ad- 
ditional biographiol notices of him, 191-2. 

Latimer, Shr John, a connexion of the La Warres, 118 ; 
reprimanded by the Idnff for forwarding the petition of 
the LoUards, 122; his dying charge, 124. 
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Lda, Joktt dt, dM^Un of MMaJiOittr (?), IM. 
LwtoB, CLwmic ablMT of, feoBdcd by WiUi«n PtTwell* 

10; endoirad by William PeTerell the yonnftr, 16*; 

the odl of Kemll confinned to it by Henry the Second, 

SI, mod hj John, M. 
Licenie, rorel for founding the ooUege, 148-& 
Lichfldd, Bishop o^ petition to from the perishionert of 

Manchefter, lAO-2; he pnndee in ooavoention, IM, 

156; ^>point> commiMsries, 167-6; declares the charter 

of the fniidstsoii of the collige, 161.&— [See At- 

4perM» IvMliaMvJ 
Llohfiald, Deaa and Chaiptv oi, in oonvocadon ow the 

duarierof fij — d ati on, 15S: appoint a procmator, 168. 
LeUwdi» U, WydiffMtee, in Lanoashira, 121 ; petition 

Maioit duaroh ahoMs, 131; Tarioas d e c r ee s against 

tEan, 128; dispenion of scriptvres, 124; the statute 

framed againei them De Heretieo oonibiirando, 123; 

pnoepta ismed to the sheriff of Lancaster afaiaat tem, 

128; Boany hianght to the elaka, 128. 
XtOOffhok^ Adam, a chaphaw of Ma achae te r, 100. 
Lrord*a day, ediot m Mancheater against assauUi than com- 

mitted, 75. 
Lunbard, JEUdmed, panon of church of flohhya, a oo- 

feoffee with the Inshop of Durham, 126, 143. 

Mamoeatra, Aeffer da, chaplain of Maadiestar, 188. 

MaacoBifln, or Biliieh MaodMster, 1. 

ManeanMni, or Boann Maachest e r , 1, 80-1. 

Manchester, Saxon, or M a n ig flw ti e, originally at Alport, 
3; destroyed by the Danes, 4 s Biaacaede built by Ed- 
ward the jSlder, 4 ; toern vemovad to a mora aorthem 
aittt, 6; its slate in Ai^oJfonMB times, 90-1; iU 
jarisdicitiwin based on the flaxan principle of residence 
and mntnal pMgas, 82{ privileges of soc, sac, fo., and 
aiodee«fpaDishmeat,88, 188; manorial rants, outtats, 
mflls, ko.t 87 : Hs barter, 73-T8 ; its bovndaries, 
mSBa, itgricalAnral state, finrries, fchsiien, markets, 
rantal, and social atate m 1822, 08-4; manor eJiemited 
to the abbey «f Dora, 88 ; nnrerts lo John k Wara, 86 ; 
aasmfaetuves i n tradi m ed by the ^lemia^ 97 ; ite in- 
craased trade, population, and eodal state a the ifteenth 
centmy, 128-82; doeuBBants nlat&ra to its manidpal 
history lately acqaind by the corponlioa of Manchee- 
ter. 187. 

Ifadmre, Robert, a procoiater, 158. 

Mardifofd, Joha de, has the liviag of Aihton, wUch ha 
rasigaa, 112. 

Maralya, WiHiam da, is made ractor of liandwster and 
Aahtoa by asarpinff the rights of patranaffe, 68; is 
made bishop of Bath and Wells and resigns ms rectory, 
88; is lugh traaaorer of Bngknd in Bdward the FirsTs 
raiga,88; plundsn the monasteries and religioas houses 
for the civport of the rayal treasury, 191 ; his death 
and interment, 63, 192. 

Mary, flaint» chmrch in the newer town of Maachastir de- 
dicated to, 4; Saint Mary's-gate leads to it, 8; eadowed 
by a Saaoii thm, 6; mentioned in Domesday Book, 9; 
endowed by AJhert Qra riet, 18^[Set JUrt.] 

Matthaw, Samt, adiapel, or dmuntar, dedicated to, 86, 
and ito suppoMd site^ 39^0; is flie same as Oralle's 
Chauitry and Aca'a Ohapsi, 89-40, 81.— [S^ mbo 

Michaal, Saint, the oldest Saion chnrdi of Manchester 
dedic8ted to, ■taated at Alpoit, and its supposed least 
of dedicatioa, 8; mantioMd ha Domeeday Book, 9; its 
atate of iMg^act, 19; di so o y ar y of stone rallcs wUdi ara 
eunpeaed to hara fadonged to it, 19-20, 26.^[Sce 
FaiTfl.] 



Mills of Mancbteter, ICwiU'e mitt or Kwtt mill, 4. a mfll 
gifted to the ahbey of S wi n es h e nd . 15, ai(d eoninnad to 
It, 20; milkmtholhiiteenthceiilury.O?; lathafbnr- 



Millgate, OM, iU aadeirt state, 31. 
MIlMgata, Hugh dcb a dmplain of Mandieilar. 88» 
Milnegata, Bi&wi of the, a chaphn of MiMMheatar, loa 
Morton, Thomas, a procarator, 187. 
Motto, Nidudai, paiaan of SwynashMwd, a oofaoiee with 
the bishop «f Dvhnai, 126^, 148. 

NstdewoKh, Beary, ractor of Aasheton, llf . 

Nevllla, Albert de, rector of Mancheeter, 28*; ndMs a 
dispata Ibr Sobeit Grarfet, 28*, 84 ; his deed with John 
de Bunn, 27; was not dean rural as weU as ractor, 18; 
Us litiiatien with the moaka of Kershri, 29-80. 



Niathe, die denry amaaslie for, what they were, and an 
inqvei* in Salferd retaHra to thek assessment, 98-8. 



Ofdesfaal, named Wodea'a Cara, 8; etymology of Orda- 
shall II ; deeeribed by Mr. Bmrett, 11 ; ralUon ol^ect 
of the care, 12 ; ite conrersion to a Christttn oratory 
attributed to Ohiniae monki, lO-l; surmises why aU 
historical traces of it ara loet, 17*; lands of Ordeshal 
ooarayed ta Darid de HuIIob, 58; prasent e&eed ttHe 
of thecaTo, 17*. 

Orm-Bi8oa, bow UiinitOBa, 'eoafouuded w)di Ashton- 
under-Line, fNit cotraeted by Dr. Ormerod, 41-2. 

Oreiteo, Joha, a co fo ofce with the Mrfiop of Dmham, 
126; Us demise, 144. 

fuUk of Manchester, its Sasron origin and extant, 3; its 
atateinthetwalflhceBturT, 14; Its iuersased popuiation 
and howads ia the fi ft ee a l li oeatnry, 188; an augmenta- 
tion of Dlrine wonhip and a mora efficient cura of souk 
proTided for br the fouadatfoa of the coUege,162, 1^ 

PtaisUoBers, their consent neoessBry to Tliomas la Waire's 
appropriatioa, 148; eipre s s ed in a petition to thor 
bidiop, 160-2. 

FiU oaai M, rights of, krradad by the pope in his pctyfiMft 
as w«B as by the king. 48, 88-9, 132; IVter Qreslet 
gmHs agamst tfiis inrasion, 61 ; Thomas Qnriet de- 
frauded of his rights by Wffliam de Marchia, 67 , pa- 
tronage is abused by the king applying tiie tempondhiee 
of benefices to support the clergy who ara employed in 
offices of Uioitate, 88; the national indignation againtt 
the pope^ faiTnien of the rights of patronage, and acts 
framed agmnet papal proT is ions, 100, 102; Wydiffa de- 
clans agalaet them, 108; the gross abusss of patronage 
by apiritaal aad lay patrons themsdres conjoined with 
female influence ara e x pose d by WycUifo, who protests 
against thsfr sfimon^, extortions of procuracy, misappU- 
catioB of ii&es, gncTances of spiritual courts, ftc. &&, 
by which undeserring clerks ara p r efe iie d to beneficee, 
108-5 ; patrons chaiged with disporing of benefices for 
the purpoee of remunerating by the emohments thereof 
' such clerks as are employea by them in secular officsi^ 
henj; to the a^lect ef parishes, 105 ; the pope relaxes 
in his iaterfcreace with patronage, 112; attempt of the 
pope to ravine proririoas whidi is met by a confinnatkm 
of the acts against them, 120; statutes against proirl- 
son remitted, 132; the abuses of -patronage from lay 
patrons fenn the moot powerful motlTO for cducgiatiDg 
the parish churdi of MandMster, 132-3; tiie dmses ara 
Ncited in detaflbefora the bishop of Lichfidd, by whidi 
he is induced to consent to the colligiatfa^, 186-48; the 
patron's consent n e c ewa r y to the appropriation of the 
Manchester churdi, 148, 184. 
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Pflitilenee of Uie fmurtoenth centory, and phigve lUmes, 
wky 0D nvned, 100. 

Fercrdi. WilKaon. lord of Nottingliain, lib decent, 9, 16; 
11 gifted with the town and wapentake of Salibrd, 9. 

PerereH, VTifliam, the yonnger, confirms lands to the 
Clwdae moola of Lenton, 16* ; the Lancashire estates 
of the PeTereUs are forfeited and given to the earl of 
Chester, 16, 16*. 17. 

Pledges, system oC rendered of nnivenal ohUgation, 82 ; 
forms the hasis of the laws of the Mandiester charter, 
75 1 enforced for qndling citA distractions, 90, 96, 117. 

Poicta, R<^er de, possesses Uie lands between the Ribble 
and Meney, 6-4B. 

Portemanmote, or Portmote of Salford, 49 ; jurisdiction 
of in Manchester, 71, 74-6; all ranks amenable to it^ 
72; Hs functions, 74; its proceedings may he diedced 
by the lord's senesdial, 74 ; penalties for disobeying its 
Simmons, 74 ; causes submitted to it, as emendations of 
the assize, the punishment for frays, and enforced the 
lord's sernces, &c &c, 75.— [Sre t^so LaffhemoteJ] 

Premunire, act of, against suing in a foreign realm or pur- 
diasing bulls of the pope, 103, 121. 

Pk-estwicn, Kieholas de, a chaphdn of Manchester (?), 1S2. 

Pmnsiona, patml, 58-9, 61, 67, 100, 102-8, 112, 120, 132. 
— [5ee Painmage, invatitm of ks righis.'] 

Pryce, David, collated archdeacon of Chester, 167 ; con- 
snns the chwrter of foundation, 168-9, 177. 

Itedors of Manchester, see succesnon of them giren in 
page 190 ; general oomplaint against them, 88-4 ; are 
encouraged by an act of 1815 to be absent from their 
chao^ges, 97^ — IFor the detaih of the amplMKts against 
themy see Patronage,'] 

Reere, elected by burgesses, 49, 74. 

RemotiTe, the term explained as applied to such stipen- 
diary chaplaias as were hired to do the work of absent 
rectors, 138. 

Rodeford, Thomas de, rector of Ashton, 105. 

Rouceby, William, vicar of Slefbrd, a cofeoffee with the 
bishop of Durham, 144. 

Salford Hundred, explanation of the term hundred and of 
wapentake, 9-10; whv named Salford, 2; comprised 
wi&in the Idngdom ot Northumberland, 2 ; social and 
ecclesiastical state in the time of the Saxons, 2-3 ; is 
possessed by Edward the Confessor, 5; is under De 
Poictn, 7; possessions of the Peverells, 9-10; they 
are transferred to the earls of Chester, 16 ; manors in- 
cluded in it temp. Hen. Ill, 33 ; the Greslets po sse s s 
much land in it, 33 ; itsjorisdiction, 82. 

Salford, town of, under William Peverell, 9; its social 
state in the time of Banulph de BlundeviUe,.44 ; tha 
charter given to it, 43; its advanteges to industrisl em- 
ployments, to equitable jurisdiction, to providing for 
the exigencies of the state in time of war, &c., to a re- 
laxation of the rigours of villeinage, to the easy acqui- 
sition of burgage tenures, &c. &c., 43-51 ; its chapel on 
the bridge, lia 

Sanctuaries in Manchester, their different localities and 
influence, 82-3 ; their effect in the turbulent times of 
Edward the Second, 90. 

School, tradition of a very ancient one in Manchester, 131. 

Souls, danger of, the peculiar views taken by the LoUards 
regarding the same, which seem to have been those of 
Thomas la Warre and the various promoters of the col- 
lege of Manchester, 141. 

Southwick, Adam de, rector of Bianchester, 94, 192. 

Stoke, GaUridos de, rector of Manchester, 76, 192; was, 
perh^M, also dean; a subdeia alao mtntfenad, 76^7. 



Sti«ngewam family of, held land in Deansgate, 95; tra- 

ditioQ roative to one of them, 128. 
Sword on which fealty was sworn in Manebttter, 30, 186. 

The^nage, why so named* 7 ; dbaracterises many Lanca- 
shire tenures, 8, 24. 

TIthee, tiie view taken of them by the WiddiiBtes as poor 
men's goods, whence the complaint in the charter of 
fbundation, 140-1. 

Verdon, John de, rector of Manchester, 88, 192. 

Vineins, how they differ finom the Saxon servi, 47 ; the 
hardships of their state, 62t 71 ; how tiiey acquire their 
freedom if they remain in a borough a year and a day, 
47, 62; advanced to the less rigonrous state of bondage 
tenants, 61-2; required for the wars and their emancipa- 
tion encouraged, 68; the Manchester charter &vourable 
to them, 71 ; they are not regarded as law-worthv, and 
how justice was made available to them, as by tne law 
of manupast, 75 ; the villeins of Thomas Oreslet's lands 
and their offiqning surrendered to his brother-in-law, 
John la Warre, 80 ; villeins are required for the wan 
and have allotments of land granted them, whence many 
acqmre the name of yeomen, 86-7 ; they revolt during 
the lawless times of Edward the Second, 90; villeinage 
condemned by the followers of Wyclifie, 115-6; its 
state much ameliorated in 1369 by laws which favoured 
emaocipatton, 115: many villeins pass into the state of 
bondage tenants, 1 15* 

Warre, La, family of, with thefar genealogy, 84-5. 

, Roger la, lord of Isefelf and fiither of John la 

Warre the ninth baron; his marriage with Clarioe, 
daughter of Baron Tregoz, 84, 185; his exploits in 
warttre, 84-5; his demise, 88-9; his descendants, 89. 
-, John la, ninth baron of fifonchester, marries Jo- 



anna, sister of Thomas Grealet, by whom he acquires 
the manor of Manchester, 79; his arms, 80; his descent^ 
84-5 ; the knights' fees possess ed by him, 85-6 ; why 
attached to the abbey of Dore, 185; the manor of 
Manchester is alienated to the abbey and conjectures 
why, 86, 186; during the alienation has the title of 
lora of Manchester given him, 88 ; recovers by eecheat 
the manor of MancMster, 95-6; loses his son and heir, 
99 ; hb naval and militeoy exploits, 99; is present at 
the battle of Cressy, 101 ; his demise, possessions, and 
armorial bearings, 101 ; is succeeded by his grandson 
Roger, 101. 

^ John, son of John la Warn the ninth baron; pre- 



deceases his father, 99 ; his marriaoe and issue, 99. 
•, Roger la, tenth baron of S£uichester; succeeds 



his grandmther, 101 ; is a competitor for taking John, 
kiuff of France, at the battle of PoicUen and is reward- 
ed tor his gallantry, 106; his first and second marriage, 
106 ; hb law plea at Preston, 107 ; his campaigns, &&, 
109; the &vour in which he is held at court* 109, 186 ; 
hb demise, lands, and issne, 110, 186. 

^ John la, eleventh baron, succeeds to hb father. 



110; hb marriage. 111; returns from France to take 
possession of hb Lancashire estates, 111 ; perhaps fa- 
voured the doctrines of Wvdiffe, 118; his demise and 
the estates of which he died possessed, 122 ; b succeeded 
by hb younger brother Thomas la Warre, derk, and 
rector of Manchester, 122. 

^ Thomas la, dark, younger brother of John la 



Warre the eleventh baron; b by hb kinsman. Sir Lewb 
Clifford, in the absence of hb elder brother in the wars, 
made rector of Asdieton, 11 1 ; resigns the living to John 
de MudduAf 1»; sMceeds to the living of Sfanches- 
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t«r, 112; is admitted to the prabtnd of Toric, 118; tw- 
pectad to bare &Toared ia Mmio dagno tliA priadplm 
of Wydiffa, 118; appoiiitod panon of tho chnrch of 
Sleaford aad canon of Lincoln, 121 ; laocaedf to Ida 
brothar, John la Warn, in tba baronj^ of Ma nc h a rt ar, 
122— -TSm tke weeewUng vtdidml nodcat.] 

Wanra, Thomaa la, cMc, and twaliUi lord of Maachaa- 
tar : hia Tariooa titlaa darical and baronial, 122 ; mada 
prabandary of Soatbwall, 124; makaa a tniat daad with 
a view to diaplaca bis tnia bair in &TOQr of tba da- 
icandanta of bis balf-aistar Joanna, 124, 107 ; coUatad to 
tba prabend of Nortb Kalsay, 128; tba titla of dacanns 
dacanatns ascribed to bim, 129, 160-1 ; raasoni for aap- 
poaing tbat tbis migbt not bava baan tba case, 189; bb 
motiTat for ooUagiatinff tba parish chnrch of Ma nchas 
tar, 129-34; tba description of ooUaga meditated by 
bim, 184-6 ; repraaants to tba bishop of tba diocese tba 
ancient abuses of patronage in tba pariah chnrch of 
Manchester, in which lie is supported by the bishop of 
Durham and others whom he Iwd appomted for trus- 
tees, 137-8; proposes the collagjaUnff of the parish 
church as a remedy, 138; his motives Bable to be im- 
pugned owing to lus plurality of benefices, 138; su|pli- 
cataa tba king for the license of a charter of foundation, 
144 ; endows the collage with five messuages, &&, and 
the adTowson of Manchester church, 170-2 ; presents 
John Huntyngdon to the office of warden, 172-4; his 
demise and estates, 179 ; is succeeded by a West, 197. 

Woden's CaTe — [5ee OrdetkaU,'] 

Wydiffa, John, state of the timea whan ha appeared, 102; 
oadares against papal proTiaions and the sbuses of pa- 
tronage, 103-5; induces Edward the Third to brara the 
censures of the Boman see and to withdraw the tribute 
to Eoffland, 113; is befriended by John of Gannt, 113, 
and afterwards by Sir Lewis Clifford, 1 14 ; popularixea 
the principles of church reform, 114 ; the effects of his 



missioa on the state of TiUaiaaga, 115; an act . 
against unlioanaad interpretations of the acriptnres, 1 16 ; 
loaaa the &Toar of John of Oaunt by hia doidvts on tha 
subject of the Encbarbt, 118; dtad for hie doctrines 
which are formally condemned, 119-20; hia death, 12Ql 

Wydiffeites, their Tiews rmrding natronage shewn to ba 
the same which induced Thomas Im Warn to ooDegiata 
the parish church of Manchester, 136-43. 

Wrke, Thomas de, rector of Manchester, supposed to hava 
Seen preTiously in the secular employment of John In 
Wane, 105, 193; was presented by Joan la Wanu^ 105; 
obtains a lioenae to study, 106. 

Wyke, Thomas del, presumed son of the above and ooa- 
jactara on his daeoent» 105, 109. 



Teoman, their fiaquent origin from the atata of Tinainaa»» 
86 ; why ao nauMd and how armed, 86-7 ; sapportadiiy 
email gifla of land produced by the brsalong up of 
knights' foes, as ezamplifiad near Manchartar, 87-8; 
stif^tised bv the Soots as mere husbandman, 88; after 
the war in Eaward the Second's time become outlawi^ 
90-1; their garb, 89; their plundefs, 89-91; under 
Edward the Third beteke themselTes to industrial oc- 
cupations and to the manuiactures introduced by the 
Flemings, 97; their great care to have their children well 
eduoatM, 110; they purchase eetates aad are ambitioBa 
for the honour of knighthood, 1 16; they advance tham- 
salvea in commerce, grow wealthy, vie withkni^ts, aad 
seek allimiee by maniaga with the gaatry, 116 ; John 
of Ganat deaouncee them ia a nrocmmatioB as ravidu 
an, 116-7; their azplaits on the field of Aginoonrt. 
128; the dass of yaomaa greatly increaees owing to 
requisitions for the wars, 129, ana to serve ae domeetic 
retaineiB, 130 ; they also rseeive among them acquisi- 
tions of tba reduced gantry, 131 ; in Hancheatar they 
greatly iacreasa in numbers and wealth, 181-2« 
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